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I. 

THE  NEMESIS  OF  PERSECUTION* 

rPHE  story  of  the  Huguenots  has  often  been  told,  it  is  one  of  those 
exciting  stories  which  cannot  be  told  too  often,  if  no  new 
array  of  facts  is  presented,  yet  a  fresh  mind  gives  to  an  old  story 
fresh  charm  and  interest,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  volume 
before  us.  ]\lr.  Smiles,  in  the  course  of  his  very  interesting  and 
valuable  excursions  into  the  industrial  history  of  our  country, 
comes  face  to  face  with  the  fact,  that  from  the  persecutions  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  the  industry  of  our  land  has  received  a 
large  amount  of  its  richest  element ;  this  has  of  course  been 
recorded  and  set  forth  by  many  writers,  but  w'c  know  of  no  book 
in  which  the  story  is  more  interestingly,  popularly,  and  concisely 
told,  and  we  are  not  sorry  to  have  it  revived  at  a  time  when  so 
many  thousands  in  our  country  arc  expressing  themselves  as 
ashamed  of  Protestantism,  disclaiming  the  epithet,  asserting  that 
our  National  Church  is  not  a  Protestant  Church,  and  seeking 
assiduously  to  obtain  some  mark  of  favourable  recognition  from 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Whether  upon  such  persons  the  story  will 
have  any  influence,  we  doubt ;  it  is,  perhaps,  like  the  recital  of  the 
most  touching  ghost-story  to  some  utterly  hopeless  and  confirmed 
sceptic ;  still  while  these  gentlemen  are  pouring  out  their  falsifica¬ 
tions  of  history,  and  most  literally  trying  to  prove  that  black  was 
white  in  those  days,  wc  are  glad  to  have  the  story  thus  repeated. 
Incontestable  it  is,  that  Rome  has  expelled  and  expatriated  trade 
and  commerce,  industry  and  art  from  the  shores  of  those  nations 
which  were  true  in  their  allegiance  to  her,  while,  on  the  other 
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liand,  as  those  nations  sunk  in  the  scale  of  empire,  and  becan  c 
dismantled  of  all  their  graces  and  majesties,  passing  through  su^  - 
cessive  phases  of  social  disintegration,  the  nations  which  received 
and  fostered  the  exiles,  became  strong,  out  of  the  circumstance  s 
which  caused  the  neighbouring  ruin  and  decay;  tliis  is  a  circun.- 
stance  which  has  long  been  known;  theirt  are  many  points  e  f 
detail,  however,  in  the  history  before  us,  which  add  very  greatlv 
to  its  interest,  details  which  bring  out  into  striking  distinctness, 
the  whole  materials  of  the  story.  The  copious  list  of  the  more 
prominent  of  the  illustrious  exiles  or  refugees  ;  the  identification 
of  many  of  the  spots,  either  in  London,  or  in  the  provinces,  where 
simultaneously,  and  side  by  side,  some  peculiarity  of  industry,  and 
some  Protestant  House  of  God  sprung  up,  are  valuable  appendi¬ 
ces  to  the  volume  of  matter  not  before  so  coherently  gathered 
together  ;  here,  at  a  glance,  the  reader  has  a  coup-d^ceil  of  Popery 
and  Protestantism,  a  tableaux  of  what  Popery  has  done,  and  what 
Protestantism  has  done ;  the  infernal,  bloody,  and  malignant  spirit 
of  the  one,  the  free,  brave,  heroic,  and  enterprising  Christianity 
of  the  other.  There  arc  many  such  stories  to  be  told,  this  is  but 
one;  Rome  has  been  fond  of  making  them  solitudes,  and  calling 
them  peace ;  the  story  of  the  volume  before  us,  is  confined,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  proper  home  of  the  Huguenot — France  ;  but  the 
same  awful  stories  might  be  told  of  many  other  regions  over  which 
fell  the  same  shower  of  persecution  and  blood ;  the  mountains  of  the 
Alps,  and  the  cities  and  dykes  of  the  Netherlands  ;  these  regions, 
however,  had  themselves  been  the  shrines  to  which  the  brave 
exiles  tied.  The  story  of  the'^Huguenot,  in  France,  too,  has  many 
points  of  tragic  and  dramatic  interest,  seeming  to  complete  and 
to  illustrate  the  avenging  and  iron-shod  powers  of  Providence  ; 
but  what  can  we  think  of  the  madness  of  tiiose  men  who  listened 
to  such  besotted  fooleries,  as  those  'which  dribbled  from  the  lips 
of  Archbishop  Manning,  Edward  Lucas,  and  others  who  pour  out 
their  sentimental  Jeremiads  over  the  sad  apostasy  of  England 
from  the  faithful  Father  during  the  last  three  hundred  years,  and 
lisp  their  sentimental  congratulations  on  the  probable  return  of 
the  nation,  no  longer  benighted  to  that  most  pleasant  faith  which 
has  been  the  curse  of  every  nation,  which  has  permitted  its 
politics  to  be  ensnared  by  it.  We  heartily  sympatnizc  with  our 
writer,  when  he  says: — 

It  may  be  asked — Why  rake  up  these  horrors  of  the  past,  these 
tortures  inliicted  upon  innocent  women  and  children  in  times  long 
since  past  and  gone?  Simply  because  they  are  matters  of  histor}*, 
which  cannot  be  ignored  or  suppressed.  They  may  be  horrible 
to  relate,  it  is  true ;  but  they  are  far  more  horrible  to  suffer. 
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And,  however  revolting  they  may  now  appear,  any  description  ot 
them,  no  matter  how  vivid  or  how  detailed,  must  necessarily  fail 
far  short  ot  the  dreadful  reality  to  those  who  endured  them* 
They  are  indeed,  historical  facts,  full  of  significance  and  meaning,  without 
a  knowledge  of  which  it  were  impossible  to  understand  the  extraordinary 
exodus  of  the  French  people  which  shortly  followed,  and  which  consti¬ 
tuted  one  of  the  most  important  historical  cv'ents  of  the  seventeentli 
century.  And,  if  we  mistake  not,  they  are  equally  necessary  to  an  in¬ 
telligent  appreciation  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  success  of  the  En¬ 
glish  llevolution  of  1088  and  the  events  which  followed  it,  as  well  as  of 
the  still  more  recent  French  Ke  volution  of  1789. 

This  is  a  distinct,  intelligent,  and  intelligible  reason ;  Arch  - 
bishop  Manning  reiterates  in  every  publication  of  his  pen  what 
we  believe  to  be  a  great  truth,  that  Koine  never  changes  ;  thi- 
being  so  in  the  interests  of  the  human  race,  we  are  bound  tt. 
accept,  with  all  its  consequences,  the  statement ;  \Vq  believe,  wi* 
are  sure  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  setting  aside  these  horribh* 
documents  of  persecution,  and  if  Koine  never  changes,  what  have* 
we  to  expect  from  the  ascendency  of  sucli  [principles  ?  We  ma}* 
hope,  indeed,  that  our  nation  will  never  cease  to  be  the  asylum, 
the  home  of  freedom,  both  in  thought,  and  in  commerce.  Even, 
here,  however,  there  is  much  of  sentimental  sympathy  for  per¬ 
secuted  and  down-trodden  Popery,  we  fear  that  it  is  very  greatly 
the  instinct  of  commerce  and  the  selfishness  of  trade,  the  strong 
arm  of  constitutional  prerogative  which  keeps  us  safe  rather  than 
intense  hatred  to  the  tactics,  the  inhuman,  ignorant,  and  ensnaring 
policy  of  Kome  ;  other  nations,  not  thus  guarded,  must  lie  hope  ¬ 
less  and  helpless.  Even  Prussia  herself, ^we  have  recently  seen, 
faithless  to  the  traditions  out  of  which,  in  no  slight  degree  hei 
eminence  sprung  ;  she  also,  in  the  days  of  Frederick  William, 
reaped  the  liarvest  of  industry  from  the  soil  of  persecution,  ano 
now  seems  disposed  to  throw  her  shield  of  protection  over  that 
policy  which,  by  its  ruthless  cruelty,  enriched  lier  young  dominion 
from  the  free  and  lionest  and  noble  artisans  and  labourers,  whn 
could  not  live  beneatli  its  bligliting,  withering  shade.  We  could 
have  wished  that  Mr.  Smiles  had  also  still  further  justified  himself  for 
his  new  version  of  these  great  events,  by  some  account  of  those* 
insanities  of  modern  Papist  criticisms,  by  wliich  many  of  the 
crimes  of  Rome,  in  these  particular  events,  arc  either  sought  to  be* 
justified  or  disapproved,  such  as  the  attempts  to  remove  to  other 
responsibilities  the  massacres  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  the  Revo¬ 
cation  of  the  irrevocable  Edict  of  Nantes  ;  the  matter  may  be 
reduced  to  the  issue  of  the  temper  in  which  Rome  itself  received 
these  transactions  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  ;  it  perhaps 
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inlght^be  replied  that  when  Catherine  deMedicis  wrote  her  ex¬ 
ultant  letter  of  triumph  over  the  transaction,  and  Philip  the  II. 
of  Spain  laughed  for  the^  first,  and  indeed,  only  time  in  his  life, 
they  were  the  expressions  of  the  cruel  individualities,  the  horrid 
idiosyncrasies  of  those  hyenas  among  soverigns  ;  but  remembering 
that  Kome  is  always  the  same,  it  is  unfortunate  for  the  argument 
that  cannon  of  rejoicing  were  fired  olf  at  St.  Angelo,  while 
Gregory  XIII.  and  all  his  Cardinals  went  forth  in  procession  from 
sanctuary  to  sanctuary  to  thank  God  for  the]massacrc,  and  a  medal 
was  struck  at  Kome  with  the  Pope  s  image  on  one  side,  and  the 
destroying  angel  immolating  the  Huguenots  on  the  other.  Cardinal 
Orsini  was  sent  from  Koine  to  Paris,  with  special  message  to  con¬ 
gratulate  Paris  on  the  achievement,  and  at  Lyons  the  Holy  man 
stepped  on  his  way  to  bless  some  of  the  assassins  in  the  Cathedral, 
their  hands  yet  red  with  the  blood  of  the  murders,  while  the  same 
out  bursts  of  joy  greeted  the  horrid  events  of  the  Kevocation, 
although  there  were  even  Koman  priests  who  shuddered  at  the 
cruelties  ;  one,  at  any  rate,  Ave  read  of,  who  shed  tears  at  the  sight 
of  the  bleeding  victims,  and  wrote  in  his  personal  relation,  “  their 
“  blood  preached  to  me,  and  1  felt  myself  a  Protestant.”  Kome 
accepted  the  whole  of  these  horrors  without  a  regret  ora  rebuke, 
and  wove  her  chaplet  for  the  brows  of  the  men  who  crushed  their 
nation  in  obedience  to  her  infamous  policy,  and  Kome  must  now 
accept,  as  entirely  hers,  these  infamous  transactions. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  our  readers  we  suppose  to  dwell  upon  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  rise  of  the  Huguenots  ;  the  art  of  printing, 
and  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  Avere  the  more  remote,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  not  immediate,  causes  ;  the  origin  of  the  term 
Huguenot  itself,  like  many  similar  terms,  is  in  fact  lost  in  obscurity; 
it  was  no  doubt  first  applied  as  a  nick-name,  and  then  assumed 
and  worn  wdth  pride  ;  it  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  from  a 
provincialism,  used  in  Touruine,  the  llugeion,  signifying  one  who 
walks  at  niglit,  as  the  early  Protestants,  like  the  early  Christians, 
hail  to  choose  that  time.  Other  etymologists  derive  the  term  from 
one  Ilugues,  the  name  of  a  German  Calvinist,  and  others  from  the 
faulty  pronunciation  of  the  German  word  Kidgenossen,  or  con¬ 
federates  a  name  given  to  those  citizens  of  Geneva,  who  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  Swiss  cantons  to  resist  the  attempts  ot 
Charles  HI.,  Duke  of  Savoy,  upon  their  liberties,  who  w’ere  called 
‘  Kignots,*  and  hence  probably  the  derivation  of  the  term  Huguenots. 
Whatever  its  origin,  it  soon  included  multitudes  of  the  Dravest. 
purest,  and  loftiest  spirits  thoroughout  France;  with  Koman 
Catholic  writers  a  Huguenot  was  a  “heretic,”  “  atheist,”  “  blasphe¬ 
mer,'*  a  “  monster  vomited  forth’ from  ,Hell,”  meantime  we  read 
nothing  impeacliing  their  personal  morality,  and  purity  of  life  ; 
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this  was  a  stigma  left  for  the  shoulders  and  names  of  their  persecu’ 
tors  and  assailants  ;  borne,  no  doubt,  greatly  from  the  creed  of 
Calvin,  the  Huguenot  was  what  the  Puritan  of  England,  and  the 
Covenanters  of  Scotland  are  known  to  have  been,  and  it  is  remark¬ 
able  that  the  system  of  Calvin  should  have  produced  three  such 
astonishing  illustrations  of  strength,  such  uniform  fitness  for  the 
highest  tasks  of  heroism  and  martyrdom.  In  France  theheroism[and 
martyrdom  were  very  soon  called  to  exercise  their  power, ’  and 
grasp  their  palm  ;  beginning  perhaps  in  lowly  and  simple  ideas 
which  aimed  at  the  simplicity  of  Divine  service,  and  the  Keforma- 
tion  in  some  slight  points  of  religion,  they  were  obliged  to  ad¬ 
vance  forward  until  they  became  the  stern  leaders  on  battle-fields, 
the  Spartans  of  Christianity.  From  Puaux’s  History  of  the  French 
Reformation,  our  author  quotes  a  remarkable  letter  written  at  this 
time  by  Catherine  de  Aledlcis  ;  defending  herself  for  having  sanc¬ 
tioned  the  conference  held  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  adjust 
the  differences,  she  urged  the  necessity  of  some  reform  in  the 
Church. 

^*The  number  of  these  who  have  separated  themselves  from  the 
Roman  Church,”  she  said,  is  so  great  that  they  can  no  longer  be  re¬ 
strained  by  severity  of  law  or  force  of  arms.  They  have  become  so 
powerful  by  reason  of  the  nobles  and  miigistrates  who  have  joined  the 
party,  they  are  so  firmly  united,  and  daily  acquire  such  strength,  that 
they  are  becoming  more  and  more  formidable  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
lu  the  meantime,  by  the  grace  of  God,  there  are  amongst  them  neither 
anabaptists  nor  libertines,  nor  any  partizans  of  odious  opinions.  All 
admit  the  twelve  articles  of  the  creed  as  they  have  been  explained  by 
Pius  HI.  and  the  (Ecumenical  Council.  Thus  many  of  the  most  zcalouti 
Catholics  believe  that  is  not  necessary  to  curtail  the  communion  ♦of  the 
Church,  although  they  think  differently  on  other  points,  wherein  they 
consider  change  may  be  tolerated,  and  which  might  be  a  step  toward?* 
the  reunion  of  the  Greek  with  the  Latin  Church.  Many  persons  of  great 
piety  indulge  the  hope  that  if  they  can  terminate  in  some  such  manner  the 
differences  of  religion,  God,  who  always  helps  His  people,  will  dissipat** 
the  darkness  and  make  His  light  and  truth  to  shine  in  the  eyes  of  all 
men.**  The  queen-mother  further  proceeded  to  specify  the  abuses 
which  had  crept  into  public  worship  in  the  Church,  and  requested  th<! 
Pope  to  banish  the  use  of  the  Latin  tongue.  **  If  the  people  do  not  under¬ 
stand  what  is  said,**  she  observed,  with  much  reason,  “  how  can  thiy 
intelligently  respond  with  the  *  Amen  *  or  *  Ainsi  soit-il  ?  *  **  The  Poj  «• 
concealed  his  indignation  on  receipt  of  this  letter,  but  dispatched  as  his 
legate  to  Paris  the  Cardinal  de  Ferrara,  of  infamous  origin,  grandson  cl 
Roderic  Borgia  and  son  of  Roderic’s  daughter  Lucretia.  The  papal 
legate  had  usually  been  welcomed  at  Paris  by  the  ringing  of  all  the 
Church-bells,  but  on  this  occasion  it  was  matter  of  general  remark  that 
the  bells  were  mute. 
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And  yet  these  people,  of  whom  such  reasonable  things  could  be  sjiidi 
were  mown  down  and  subjected  to  indiscriminate  slaughter  and 
massacre,  while  twelve  hundred  of  them  were  assembled  in  a  large 
barn  at  Vassy,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  accompanied  by  his  Duchess, 
and  the  Cardinal  of  Guise  set  forth  wdth  two  hundred  men,  armed 
with  arquebuses  and  poniards,  they  marched  direct  upon 
the  barn,  burst  in,  precipated  themselves-  upon  the  unarmed 
men,  women  and  children  there,  and  fired,  cut,  hacked, 
and  stabbed,  for  about  an  hour,  the  Duke  coolly  looking  on 
and  watching  the  carnage ;  this  deed  was  the  match  applied  to  the 
charge,  now  ready  to  explode  ;  the  clergy  applauded  it  from 
the  pulpit,  and  the  Duke  was  likened  to  Closes  in  ordering  the 
extermination  of  all  who  had  bowed  the  knee  to  the  golden  calf ; 
when  he  returned  to  Paris  he  was  met  and  welcomed  at  the  Porte 
Saint  Denis,  with  loud  acclamations,  and  greeted  as  the  Saviour  of 
religion,  and  the  country.  Then  the  old  Constable  ^lontmorcncy 
signalized  his  re-adherence  to  the  Church  of  Pome,  placed  him¬ 
self  at  the  head  of  a  mob,  and  burst  into’thc  Protestant  Church,  out- 
dde  the  Porte  Saint  Jacques  ;  they  tore  up  the  seats,  gathered 
together  all  the  Bibles,  and  burnt  them  in  a  heap,, from  thence 
made  a  sort  of  triumphal  entry  into  Paris,  and  next  day  went  out 
into  the  village  of  Popincourt,  and  performing  a  similar  feat  upon 
the  Protestant  Church  there,  earned  for  himself  the  nick-name  of 
Captain  Burn  Benches.”  Puaux  says  that  although  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew  was  the  culminating  horror  of  1572,  the  most 
dolorous  year  in  the  history  of  the  French  lieformation  was  the 
year  1562  ;  massacres  with  burnings  of  churches  followed  that  of 
Vassy  inevery  part  of  France;  at  Tours,  the  number  of  the  slain  was 
so  great  that  the  banks  of  the  Loire  were  covered  with  the  corpses 
«)f  men,  w^omen,  and  children ;  in  Provence  the  persecution  raged, 
thousands  were  putto  death  with  every  variety  of  torture.  Mr.  Smiles 
says  he  passes  these  records  by  as  furnishing  only  hideous  mono¬ 
tony  of  horror  and  massacre.  Often  as  we  have  wandered  through 
F ranee,  we  have  come  upon  some  church  where  the  sac^ristan  has 
lamented,  some  statue,  some  wdndow  ;  some  altar  despoiled  by 
Huguenot  fury.  The  Huguenots  rose  and  sought  to  avenge  them¬ 
selves  ;  it  was  in  human  nature  to  do  so.  They  tore  down  the 
carved  and  decorated  work,  the  imagery  and  the  beauty  of 
shrines,  cathedrals,  and  churches;  they  tore  down  the  tombs  of 
ecclesiastics  and  kings,  but  their  violence  was  open  and  manly, 
and  our  author  truly  says  if  they  decapitated  beautiful  statues,  the 
Guises  decapitated  (he  might  have  said  it  would  have  been  most 
merciful  if  they  had  only  decapitated  without  the  infliction  ot 
every  horrible  kind  of  torture)  living  men.  So  we  pass  along 
until  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  which  w'c  associate  prin¬ 
cipally  with  Paris.  For  three  or  four  days  that  wonderful  car- 
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nival  of  blood  raged  on,  during  which  corpses  blocked  every 
door-way,  the  Seine  was  thronged  witli  dead  bodies,  carried 
do>vn  by  a  flood  which  swelled  its  banks,  wlillc  throughout 
France  the  same  gay  work  went  forward.  From  fifteen  to 
«  ighteen  hundred  were  massacred  in  Lyons,  six  hundred  in 
Rouen,  and  many  more  in  Dieppe  and  Havre — a  hundred  thousand 
must  be  a  modest  computation  of  that  great  slaughter,  when,  as 
the  medal  struck  to  commemorate  the  holy  achievement  testifies 
in  the  legendary  inscription  upon  it,  “  Piety  awakened  Justice.” 
In  that  ^slaughter  fell  some  of  the  finest  minds  of  Franco.  Jean 
Goujon,  called  the  French  Phidias,  was  slaughtered  while  on  the 
scaffold  decorating  the  old  Louvre  ;  also  some  of  the  leaders  of 
French  art,  painters,  sculptors,  musicians ;  Jurcs  Consouls ;  Ambrose 
Pare,  the  great  physician,  was  a  Huguenot,  but  saved  by  the 
especial  act  of  the  King  Charles  IX._,  he  was  the  confidential 
physician  of  the  king,  and  he  had  saved  liim  from  the  effects  of 
an  operation  by  a  clumsy  surgeon,  he  was  attending  the  king, 
and  to  this  he  owed  his  escape.  The  conscience  of  the  king 
never  recovered  from  the  horrors  wliich  haunted  him  after  his 
great  crime  ;  sleeping  or  waking  he  testified  that  he  always  saw 
murdered  Huguenots,  with  ghastly  faces  weltering  in  blood. 
He  died  in  tortures  of  mind  indescribable,  attended  in  his  last 
hours  by  a  faithful  Huguenot  physician  and  Huguenot  nurse. 
In  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  these  crimes  were  repeated,  and 
France,  at  the  instance  of  the  Jesuits,  !Madamc  Maintenon  and 
the  king,  awoke  again,  again  to  decimate  its  population  by  a 
long  course  of  horrors,  in  which  a  military  Jacquire  was  let  loose 
upon  the  country ;  the  Protestant  churches  every  where  burnt  to 
the  ground,  the  galleys  crowded  with  victims,  the  Huguenots 
maltreated,  fined,  flogged,  and  hanged,  driven  into  the  wilder¬ 
nesses,  into  caverns,  in  the  Pyrenees,  converted  at  the  points  ol 
the  soldiers'  swords. 

Elie  Benoit  in  his  History  of  the  Edict  of  the  Nantes^fiW^  page  after  page 
with  descriptions  of  the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the  dragoons  on  the 
poor  Huguenots.  In  one  passage  he  says;  **Tho  horsemen  fastened 
crosses  to  the  mouth  of  their  musquetoons  to  compel  the  people  to  kiss 
them  I  by  force,  and  when  they  met  with  any  resistance,  they  thrust 
their  crosses  into  the  face  and  stomach  of  their  unhappy  victims. 
They  spared  children  as  little  as  persons  of  more  advanced  age,  and 
without  the  slightest  regard  for  their  years,  they  loaded  them  witb 
blows  with  the  flat  of  their  swords,  or  with  the  butt-end  of  thei? 
musquetoons ;  and  such  was  their  violence,  that  many  were  made 
'•ripples  for  life.  These  infamous  wretches  took  a  pleasure  in  mal¬ 
treating  women.  They  beat  them  with  whips ;  they  struck  them  on 
the  face  with  canes  in  order  to  disfigure  them  ;  they  dragged  them  by 
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l]je  hnir  into  the  mud  and  over  the  fstoncs.  Sometimes  the  S(*l(iltrp, 
meeting  labourers  on  the  road,  or  with  their  carts,  drove  them  to  the 
lioman  Catholic  churches,  pricking  them  like  cattle  wdth  their  spurs, 
to  hasten  their  unwilling  march.’* 

England  had  through  all  these  years  continued  to  be  the  asy¬ 
lum  of  thousands  of  refugees.  Elizabeth  had  been  perhaps  forced 
into  a  policy  of  Protestant  nationality  ;  many  schemes  had  been 
devised  for  her  assassination,  and  with  all  the  many  faults  which 
certainly  mark  her  character,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  she 
was  under  the  necessity,  whatever  her  nature  might  have  been, 
of  adopting  principles  of  great  severity  in  her  government,  and 
even  tne  execution  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  must  he  regarded 
as  a  step  justified  by  all  the  principles  of  State  expediency;  it  is 
impossible  for  any  but  merely  sentimental  readers  to  perceive  how 
involved  Mary  herself  was  in  all  those  schemes  of  assassination, 
which  were  the  grand  devices  of  the  times  for  ridding  Koine  of 
those  who  were  troublesome  to  her  policy  of  unity  and  aggran¬ 
dizement.  Mr.  Smiles  has  woven  into  his  story  of  the  Huguenots 
a  great  many  interesting  particulars  of  the  personal  adventures 
of  the  multitudes  who  fled,  or  attempted  to  fly,  into  exile  ;  it 
seemed  as  though  by  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  the 
life  of  Protestantism  was  entirely  stamped  out  and  obliterated  in 
France  ;  in  many  districts,  indeed,  little  congregations  gathered 
together.  The  liistory  of  the  churches  of  the  desert  is  one  of  the 
most  pathetic  episodes  of  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
all  ages,  in  the  depths  of  lonely  forests,  on  moors,  in  caves  among 
the  hills,  in  the  unsuspected  parts  of  large  towns,  they  continued 
to  hold  their  meetings  by  night ;  thousands  of  illustrious  men 
and  women,  of  whom  their  country  was  not  worthy,  were  toiling 
in  the  galleys  witli  chains  round  their  necks,  weighing  fifty 
pounds,  or  with  heavy  irons  on  their  feet  ;  pastors  and  peasants, 
old  men  with  white  hairs,  and  boys  of  tender  years;  magistrates, 
officers  and  men  of  gentle  blood,  promiscuously  mixed  with 
tliieves  and  murderers;  such  was  the  great  Huber,  that  delightful 
naturalist,  the  historian  of  the  bees,  and  ants,  and  birds  ;  such 
was  the  great  Marolles,  he  had  been  a  counsellor  of  the  king,  lie 
was  the  author  of  one  of  the  best  treatises  of  algebra.  While 

O 

chained  in  his  dungeon,  he  proposed  a  problem  to  the  mathema¬ 
ticians  of  Paris,  which  was  afterwards  inserted  in  the  works  of 
Ozanam,  and  while  chained  with  all  sorts  of  malefactors,  he  man¬ 
aged  to  compile  his  Discourse  on  Providence^  afterwards  published 
and  translated  into  English.  The  registers  arc  for  the  most  part 
lost,  the  names  and  stories  of  the  glorious  beings  are  for  the  most 
part  unrecorded  on  earth,  but  we  read  of  Andrew  Bosquet,  sen- 
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tenccd  at  sixteen  to  the  galleys,  where  ho  remuincd  for  twenty- 
six  years,  and  wc  read  of  a  child  of  twelve  sentenced  to  them, 
for  having  accompanied  his  father  and  mother  to  the  preaching. 
On  the  other  hand,  David  de  Caumont,  Baron  of  Montbclon,  was 
seventy  years  old  when  sent  to  the  galleys,  and  Antoine  Astriic 
was  ot  the  same  age ;  and  Antoine  Morlier  seventy-one  ;  women 
of  quality,  girls  of  fifteen,  of  every  rank,  adopted  all  sorts  of  de¬ 
vices  to  escape  the  fearful  horrors,  dishguring  their  faces  with 
dyes  to  embrown  their  complexions,  they  sought  to  blister  their 
skins  to  give  their  faces  a  wrinkled  appearance  ;  they  counter¬ 
feited  sickness,  dumbness,  and  even  insanity,  anything  to  escape 
the  horrors  of  that  great  persecution,  young  ladies  disguised 
themselves  as  men,  and  travelled  on  foot  hundreds  of  leagues, 
through  the  cold  winter,  along  broken  roads,  by  trackless  paths, 
seeking  some  remote  village,  wliere  they  might  be  hidden  for  a 
little  time  until  the  opportunity  came  for  escape  from  their  native 
land.  Sismondi  computes  the  number  of  emigrants  at  from  three 
to  four  hundred  thousand,  and  is  of  opinion  that  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  perished  in  prison,  on  the  scaffold,  at  the  galleys,  or  in  their 
attempts  to  escape.  Boulanvillcrs  states  that  a  hundred  thousand 
perished  by  premature  death  in  Languedoc,  and  that  a  tenth  of 
these  were  either  burnt,  hung,  or  broken  on  the  wheel ;  even 
during  the  period  of  the  histories  of  the  Churches  of  the  Desert, 
when  the  greater  persecution  had  long  subsided,  so  many  as 
twenty-nine  Protestant  'pastors  were  hung  between  the  years 
1684  and  1762.  Of  course  multitudes  escaped;  ladies  escaped  in 
empty  casks  across  the  seas. 


Among  the  many  who  escaped  in  empty  casks  may  bo  mentioned  the 
Misses  liaboteau,  of  Pont-Gibaud,  near  Rochelle.  Their  relatives  liad 
become  **  new  Catholics,  by  which  name  the  converts  from  Protestant¬ 
ism,  often  pretended,  were  called ;  but  the  two  young  ladies  refused  to 
be  converted,  and  they  w  aited  an  opportunity  for  making  their  escape 
from  France.  The  means  were  at  length  provided  by  an  exiled  rela¬ 
tive,  John  Charles  liaboteau,  who  had  emigrated  long  before,  and 
settled  as  a  wine-merchant  in  Dublin.  He  carried  on  a  brisk  trade 
with  the  French  wine-grow’ers,  and  occasionally  sailed  in  his  own  ship 
to  Rochelle,  where  he  became  the  temporary  guest  of  his  relatives 
At  one  of  his  visits  the  tw'o  young  ladies  confided  to  him  that  they  hod 
been  sentenced  to  adopt  the  alternative  of  either  marrying  two  Roman 
Catholic  gentlemen  selected  for  their  husbands,  or  being  shut  up  in  a 
convent  for  life.  There  was  one  other  alternative — flight, — upon 
which  they  resolved,  if  their  uncle  would  assist  them.  lie  at  once  as¬ 
sented,  and  made  arrangements  for  their  escape.  Two  horses  were  ob¬ 
tained,  on  w’hich  they  rode  by  night  to  Rochelle,  w'cre  lodgings  hod 
been  taken  for  them  at  the  house  of  a  widow’.  There  was  still,  how- 
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<  ver,  the  greater  difficulty  to  be  overcome  of  getting  the  delicate  freight 
put  on  board.  Raboteau  had  been  accustomed  to  take  to  Ireland,  as  a 
part  cf  his  cargo,  several  large  casks  of  French  apples  ;  and  in  two  of 
such  casks  the  young  ladies  were  carried  on  board  of  his  ship.  They 
reached  Dublin  in  safety,  where  they  settled  and  married,  and  their 
«iescendants  still  survive. 

The  Rev.  Philip  Skelton  mentions  the  case  of  a  French  gentlewoman 
brought  from  Bordeaux  to  Portsmouth  by  a  sea  captain  of  his  acqaintance, 
which  shows  the  agonies  of  mind  which  must  have  been  endured  by  these 
noble  women  before  they  could  bring  themselves  to  fly  alone  across  the 
>ea  to  England  for  refuge.  This  lady  had  sold  all  the  property  she  could 
r  on  vert  into  money,  with  which  she  purchased  jewels,  as  being  the 
easiest  to  carry.  She  contrived  to  get  on  board  of  the  Englishman’s 
sliip  by  night,  bringing  with  her  the  casket  of  jewels — her  sole  fortune. 
She  remained  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  fear  and  anxiety  till  the  ship 
was  under  sail.  But  no  sooner  did  she  find  herself  fairly  out  at  sea  and 
1  ho  land  disappearing  at  a  distance,  than  she  breathed  freely,  and  begun 
10  give  way  to  her  feelings  of  joy  and  gratitude.  This  increased  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  she  neared  England,  though  about  to  land  there  an  exile,  a 
solitary  woman,  and  a  foreigner ;  and  no  sooner  did  she  reach  the  shore 
than  she  threw  herself  down  and  passionately  kissed  the  ground,  ex¬ 
claiming — **  Have  I  at  last  attained  my  wishes  ?  Yes,  gracious  God ! 

I  thank  Thee  for  this  deliverance  from  a  tyranny  exercised  over  my  con¬ 
science,  and  placing  me  where  Thou  alone  art  to  reign  over  it  by  Thy 
word,  till  1  shall  finally  lay  down  my  head  upon  this  beloved  earth  !  ” 

All  the  measures  adopted  by  the  French  king  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  fugitives  by  sea  proved  as  futile  as  those  employed  to  prevent  their 
escape  by  land.  The  coast-guard  was  increased,  and  more  tempting 
rewards  were  offered  for  the  capture  of  the  flying  Protestants.  The 
royal  cruisers  set  to  watch  every  harbour  and  inlet  to  prevent  any 
vessel  setting  sail  without  a  most  rigid  search  of  the  cargo  for  concealed 
Huguenots.  When  it  became  known  that  many  had  escaped  in  empty 
I  asks,  provision  was  made  to  meet  the  case  ;  and  the  royal  order  was 
issued  that,  before  any  ship  was  allowed  to  set  sail  for  a  foreign  port, 
the  hold  should  be  fumigated  with  deadly  gas,  so  that  any  hidden 
Huguenot  who  could  not  be  detected  might  thus  be  suffocated.  But  this 
expedient  was  only  of  a  piece  with  the  refined  and  malignant  cruelty  of 
the  Great  Louis,  and  it  failed  like  the  rest ;  for  the  Huguenots  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  make  their  escape. 


To  such  an  escape  we  owe||  the  present  amiable  and  excellent 
Archbishop  of  Dublin ;  Dr.  Chenevix  Trench  wc  must  quote 
Mr.  Sinilcs’s  account  of  the  ancestral  relations  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop. 


The  body  of  the  distinguished  M.  de  Chenevix  was  subjected  to  this 
brutal  indignity.  He  was  a  gentleman  illustrious  for  his  learning  and 
piety,  and  had  been  councillor  to  the  king  in  the  court  of  Metz.  In  1686 
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he  fell  dangerously  ill,  when  the  curate  of  the  parish,  forcing  himself 
into  his  presence,  importuned  him  to  confess,  when  he  replied  that  he 
declined  to  confess  to  any  but  God,  who  alone  could  forgive  his  sins. 
The  archbishop  next  visited  him,  urging  him  to  communicate  before 
he  died,  at  the  same  time  informing  him  of  the  penalties  decreed  by  the 
king  against  such  as  died  without  receiving  the  sacrament,  lie  refused, 
declaring  that  he  would  never  communicate  after  the  popish  manner. 
At  his  death,  shortly  after,  orders  were  given  that  his  body  should  bo 
removed  by  the  executioner ;  and  his  corpse  was  accordingly  taken, 
dragged  away  on  a  hurdle,  and  cast  upon  a  dunghill.  About  four  hun¬ 
dred  of  his  friends,  of  whom  the  greater  number  were  women,  pro¬ 
ceeded  thither  by  night  to  fetch  the  body  away.  They  wrapped  it  in 
linen ;  four  men  bore  it  aloft  on  their  shoulders,  and  they  buried  it  in 
a  garden.  While  the  corpse  w’as  being  let  down  into  the  grave,  the 
mourning  assembly  sang  the  79th  psalm,  beginning,  Save  me,  O 
God,  for  the  waters  are  come  into  my  soul.”  The  brother  of  Af'.  de 
Chenevix  was  a  Protestant  pastor,  who  was  forced  to  lly  at  the  llevoca- 
tion,  and  took  refuge  in  England,  dlis  son  was  a  distinguished  oflicer 
in  the  British  army,  and  his  grandson  was  made  bishop  of  Killaloe  in 
1745,  and  afterwards  of  Waterford  and  Lismore.  The  present  Andi- 
bishop  of  Dublin,  llichard  Chenevix  Trench,  is  his  great  grandson  by 
the  mother’s  side,  being  also  descended,  by  the  father’s  side,  from 
another  Huguenot  family,  the  Trenches  or  De  la  Tranches,  of  whom  the 
Earl  of  Clancarty  is  the  head,  wdio  emigrated  from  France  and  settled 
in  England  shortly  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

For  all  this  presently  came  the  Nemesis,  first,  the  Protestant  armies 
were  recruited  by  brave  officers  and  men  of  Europe  who  had  proved 
their  grandeur  of  soul  and  power  of  noble  and  long-continued 
endurance  ;  still  more  important  was  the  fact  that  the  emigra¬ 
tions  gave  a  death-blow  to  several  branches  of  French  industry  ; 
hundreds  of  manufactories  were  closed,  whole  villages  were 
depopulated,  towns  half-deserted  ;  the  Dutch  cloth-workers  of 
Abbeville  emigrated  in  a  body,  and  the  manufiicturc  was  ex¬ 
tinguished.  At  Tours,  forty  thousand  persons  had  been  employed 
in  the  silk  manufiictory,  the  number  fell  to  four  thousand  ; 
instead  of  eight  thousand  looms,  there  remained  about  a  hundred; 
of  eight  hundred  mills,  seven  hundred  and  thirty  were  closed  ; 
of  four  hundred  tanneries  of  Tourainc  there  remained  fifty-four  ; 
of  twelve  thousand  artisans  employed  in  the  silk  manufactory  at 
Lyons,  nine  thousand  fled  to  Switzerland.  Switzerland  became 
strong  by  the  madness  of  France.  Louis  XIV.  beheld  it  with 
vexation ;  he  called  on  the  magistrates  of  Geneva  to  expel  the 
refugees,  and  they  made  a  show  of  compliance,  but  after  the 
mourning  exiles  had  left  the  city  in  a  sad  j)rocession,  the  citizens 
themselves  arose  at  midnight,  went  forth,  and  brought  them  back 
again  by  the  Swiss  gate.  Louis  threatened  vengeance,  but  Berne 
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and  Zurich  hastened  to  proffer  their  support  to  Geneva,  and  the 
king’s  threats  remained  unexecuted.  Other  nations,  but  especially 
our  own,  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  insanity  of  France,  not  merely 
when  William  landed  at  Torbay,  bringing  with  him  regimcnti 
of  French  troops,  and  officers  experienced  and  disciplined  in  com¬ 
mand  who  had  before  then  burned  to  meet  their  persecutors  in 
the  field.  England  had  before  then  been  blessed  by  another 
invasion,  and  Mr.  Smiles  draws  out  a  truly  illustrious  list  of 
names,  from  the  hundred  thousand  French  manufacturers  and 
workmen — the  paper-makers  of  Angoumois,  the  silk-makers  of 
Touraine,  vine-dressers  and  farmers,  workers  in  velvet  and  satin 
from  Lyons, ,  laces,  gloves,  and  buttons  from  Paris  and  Rouen ; 
ironmongery  and  cutlery  from  Forrests,  Auvergne;  linen  cloth 
from  Brittany  and  Normandy,  in  fact  every  kind  of  trade. 


The  princi])al  emigration  into  England  was  from  Normandy  and 
Brittany.  Upwards  of  10,000  of  the  industrial  class  left  Rouen  ;  and 
several  thousand  persons  principally  engaged  in  the  maritime  trade,  set 
out  from  Caen,  leaving  that  city  to  solitude  and  poverty.  The  whole  Pro¬ 
testant  population  of  Coutances  emigrated,  and  the  fine  linen  manufac¬ 
tures  of  the  place  were  at  once  extinguished.  There  was  a  similar 
flight  of  masters  and  men  from  Elboeuf,  Alengon,  Caudebec,  Havre,  and 
other  northern  towns.  The  makers  of  noijal  and  white  linen  cloths,  for 
which  a  ready  market  has  been  obtained  abroad,  left  Nantes,  Rennes, 
and  Morlaix  in  Brittany,  and  Le  Mans  and  Laval  in  Maine,  and  went 
over  to  England  to  carry  on  their  manufactures  there.  The  provinces 
further  north  also  contributed  largely  to  swell  the  stream  of  emigration 
into  England  ;  The  cloth-makers  departed  from  Amiens,  Abbeville,  and 
Boullens;  the  gauze-makers  and  lace-makers  from  Lille  and  Valen¬ 
ciennes  ;  and  artisans  of  all  kinds  from  the  various  towns  and  cities 
of  the  interior. 

Notwithstanding  the  precautions  taken  by  the  French  Government, 
and  the  penalty  of  death,  or  the  galleys  for  life,  to  which  those  were  subject 
w'ho  were  taken  in  the  act  of  flight,  the  emigration  could  not  be  stopped. 
The  fugitives  were  helped  on  their  way  by  their  fellow-Protestants,  and 
often  by  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves,  who  pitied  their  sad  fate. 
The  fugitives  lay  concealed  in  bams  and  farmyards  by  day,  and  travelled 
by  night  towards  the  coast.  There  the  maritime  population,  many 
whom  were  Protestants  like  themselves,  actively  connived  at  their 
€‘8cape.  France  presented  too  wide  a  reach  of  sea-frontier,  extending 
from  Bayonne  to  Calais,  to  be  effectively  watched  by  any  guard  ;  and  not 
only  the  French,  but  the  English  and  Dutch  merchant-ships,  which  hovered 
about  the  coast  waiting  for  the  agreed  signal  to  put  in  and  take  on  board 
their  freight  of  fugitives,  had  usually  little  difficulty  in  carrying  them 
off  in  safety. 

Of  those  fugitives  who  succeeded  in  making  good  their  escape,  the 
riches^  took  refuge  in  Holland  ;  while  the  bulk  of  those  who  settled  in 
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England  were  persons  of  comparatively  small  means.  Yet  a  consider¬ 
able  sum  of  ready  money  must  have  been  brought  by  the  refugees,  as  we 
find  the  French  ambassador  writing  to  Louis  XIV.  in  1687,  that  as 
much  as  960,000  louis  d'ors  had  already  been  sent  to  the  Mint  for  eon- 
Tersion  into  English  money.  This  was,  however,  the  property  of  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  the  more  wealthy  families,  for  the 
greater  proportion  of  those  who  landed  in  England  were  altogether 
^titute. 

The  English  received  them  with  open  arms  ;  all  that  could  be 
done  was  done  to  assist  them  to  settle  happily.  Wc  feel  a  glow  of 
pride  as  we  read  the  story  of  the  Nemesis  of  persecution  and  des¬ 
potism;  goods,  which  had  before  been  imported  from  Franco, 
many  beneath  impositions  of  heavy  duties,  were  now  home-made. 
The  story  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  we  can  read  ;  thus  grew 
our  silk  manufacturers,  the  silk  stocking  trade,  the  'workers  in 
glass,  the  paper  manufacturers,  and  before  long  the  descendants 
of  the  men  who  were  expelled  from  their  own  shores,  became  on 
ours  men  of  eminence,  the  representatives  of  families  great  in 
every  department  of  English  statesmenship,  scholarship,  and 
intellectual  activity ;  the  family  of  the  l)c  Portals,  of  the  Ilostes, 
of  Grote,  the  historian,  of  such  amazingly  different  representative 
opinions  as  the  late  Sidney  Smith,  Dr.  Newman,  Father  Faber, 
James  Martineau,  Dr.  Pusey,  and  Hugh  Stowell ;  the  family  of’ 
Sir  Samuel  Eomilly,  such  men  as  ^Motteaux,  the  eminent  writer, 
and  Garrick  the  actor,  and  Dollond  the  optician,  and  Jortain  the 
scholar,  and  Maturin  the  preacher  and  novelist,  and  tlie  widely 
different  preacher,  William  Komaine,  and  liapin  tlic  historian  ; 
and  Moivre  the  expositor  of  Sir  Isaac  New’ton,  and  Layard  the 
traveller,  and  multitudes  of  other  names  far  too  numerous  to  re¬ 
capitulate,  but  which  the  reader  may  find  in  the  most  interesting 
lists  of  the  more  notable  Huguenot  refugees,  forming  the  third 
appendix  to  this  volume,  and  tlirowing  light  upon  the  Kev.  Isaac 
TayloPs  description  of  the  present  population  of  Pethnal  Green, 
in  an  interesting  letter  to  the  Times  newspaper,  publislied  lust 
January.  Tlirough  all  our  land,  in  every  department  of  our 
genius  and  industry,  occur  names,  representatives  of  ancestors  wdio 
escaped  the  wheel,  the  flame,  and  the  rope,  and  enriched  our 
nation  by  their  thought,  their  industry,  and  skill.  This  was  the 
first  result  in  that  Nemesis  of  [persecution,  which  sooner  or  later 
overtakes  such  infinite  political  folly ;  but  what  was  the  second  t 
How  with  France  she  had  cast  forth  from  her  soil  her  best  and 
bravest  sons;  where  she  had  not  cast  them  forth,  she  had  tram¬ 
pled  them  out,  subjected  them  to  every  horrible  enormity  of 
cruelty  through  a  long  course  of  years.  Louis  XV.  pursued  the 
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course  indicated  by  his  predecessor ;  all  books  relating  to  religion 
were  to  be  delivered  up  to  be  burnt,  those  who  were  guilty  of 
withholding  such  books  were  heavily  fined  ;  the  second  offence 
was  visited  by  three  years'  banishment,  and  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
one-third  of  the  entire  property.  All  sermons,  Bibles,  Testaments 
and  hymn-books  must  be  burnt,  a  dreary  waste  French  history 
becomes ;  all  great  French  writers  deplore  the  absence  of  mind 
individuality,  strength,  and  genius.  Buckle  says  Louis  XlY. 
severed  the  entire  intellect  of  the  French  nation  ;  out  of  the 
the  spoils  of  Protestantism  the  Popish  church  of  France  had  be¬ 
come  stupendously  rich  ;  the  clergy  held  in  their  hands  one-fifth 
of  the  entire  landed  property  of  the  country,  estimated  to  be 
worth  £160,000,000,  attached  to  these  lands  were  serfs  who  were 
held  as  such,  until  the  time  of  the  Revolution  ;  but  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Carlyle,  the  nation  was  characterized  by  “  Emptiness  of 
“  pocket,  of  stomach,  of  head,  and  of  heart,”  and  then  : — 

The  nation  that  would  not  have  the  Bayles,  and  Claudes,  and  Saurins 
of  a  century  before,  now  cast  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  Voltaires, 
Rousseaus,  and  Diderots.  Though  France  would  not  have  the  God  of  the 
not’s  Bible,  behold  now  she  accepts  the  evangel  according  to  Jean 
Jacques,  and  a  poor  bedizened  creature,  clad  in  tawdry,  is  led  through 
the  streets  of  Paris  in  the  character  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason ! 

But  a  large  number  of  the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
France  had  themselves  long  ceased  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  what  they 
professed  to  teach.  They  had  grown  utterly  corrupted  and  demoralised. 
Their  monasteries  were  the  abodes  of  idleness  and  self-indulgence.  Their 
pulpits  were  mute :  their  books  were  empty.  The  doctors  of  the  Sor- 
boune  still  mumbled  their  accustomed  jargon,  but  it  had  become  power¬ 
less.  Instead  of  the  great  churchmen  of  the  past — Bossuet,  Bourdaloue, 
and  Fcneloii, — there  were  such  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  as  the 
Cardinal  de  Kohan,  the  profligate  confederate  of  Madame  de  laMottein 
the  ali'air  of  the  diamond  necklace ;  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  the  constitution- 
monger  ;  the  Abbe  Raynal,  the  open  assailants  of  Christianity  in  every 
form  ;  and  Father  Lomenie,  the  avowed  atheist. 


At  last  tlie  whole  nation  rose,  as  we  know,  driven  to  madness; 
the  churches  were  gutted,  as  those  of  the  Huguenots  had  been  a 
century  before ;  the  church  bells  were  cast  into  cannon ;  the  church 
plate  coined  into  money  ;  Christianity  was  abolished  ;  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  who  had  shown  no  mercy  to  the  Huguenots,  in 
their  turn  found  no  mercy ;  they  were  guillotined,  chained  to¬ 
gether  as  the  Huguenots  had  been,  and  sent  away  prisoners  and 
galley-slaves.  As  a  body  of  them  marched  through  Limoges,  on 
the  way  to  the  galleys,  they  encountered  a  procession  ol  asses 
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clothed  in  priestg*  dresses,  a  mitred  sow,  marching  at  their  head. 
The  intelligence,  the  majesty  of  the  nation  had  been  banished,  i[< 
trade  cast  out ;  in  Paris  alone  were  two  hundred  thousand  bcggai.^ 
prowling  about  with  sallow  faces,' lank  hair,  and  hung  in  rag^. 
There  was  nothing  to  stand  between  the  nation  and  destruction  ; 
fugitive  priests  fled  to  England  to  join  their  old  foes  the  Ilugiu  - 
nots  on  that  common  shore  of  refugee  and  rest ;  the  wild  people 
had  learned  the  lessons  their  rulers  had  taught  them  of  the  sword, 
the  dungeon,  and  the  scaffold,  and  the  Eeign  of  Tenror  succeedid 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Mr.  Smiles  says ; — 

As  regards  the  emigration  of  the  Huguenots  in  1685,  and  of  the  nobh‘*< 
and  clergy  in  1789,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  former  was  hy 
much  the  most  calamitous  to  France.  **  WasJ  the  one  emigratioji 
greater  than  the  other  ?’*  says  Michelet.  do  not  know.  That  ui’ 
1685  was  probably  from  three  to  four  hundred  thousand  persons.  How  - 
ever  this  may  be,  there  was  this  great  difference  between  them  :  France, 
at  the  emigration  of  ^89,  lost  its  idlers;  at  the  other  its  workers.  The 
terror  of  ^89  struck  the  individual,  and  each  feared  for  his  life.  Tlie 
terror  of  the  dragonnades  struck  at  heart  and  conscience;  the  men 
feared  for  their  all.’* 

The  one  emigration  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  nobles  and  clergy, 
who  left  no  traces  of  their  settlement  in  the  countries  which  gave  them 
asylum ;  the  other  emigration  comprised  all  the  constituent  elements  (>1’ 
a  people — skilled  workmen  in  all  branches,  manufacturers,  merchants, 
and  professional  men ;  and  \vherever  they  settled  they  founded  numei  - 
OU8  juseful  establishments  which  were  a  source  of  prosperity  and 
wealth. 

Assuredly  England  has  no  reason  to  regret  the  asylum  which  8h(‘ 
has  in  all  times  so  freely  granted  to  fugitives  flying  from  religious  pei  - 
secutions  abroad.  Least  of  all  has  she  reason  to  regret  the  settleraei  t 
within  her  borders  of  so  large  a  number  of  industrious,  intelligent,  ami 
high-minded  Frenchmen,  who  have  made  this  country  their  home  sine** 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  thereby  not  only  stimulated, 
and  in  a  measure  created,  British  industry ;  but  also  influenced,  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  our  political  and  religious  history. 

Thus  the  author  shows  that  but  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Ilugucnol  s 
1685,  the  revolution  of  1789  would,  most  probably,  never  hav.* 
occurred.  That  Protestant  element  gave  the  enterprising  uii'l 
industrious  middle-class  to  the  State,  provided  remunerative  em¬ 
ployment  to  the  population,  gave  impetus  to  its  cnterpris< , 
ingenuity  and  industry,  furnished  the  virtuous  and  religious 
element  of  society,  which  is  the  true  stay  of  kingdoms;  taught 
faith  in  God,  in  Christ,  in  goodness;  all  this  was  at  an  end  ;  there* 
was  nothing,  nor  class  possessing  moral  weight  to  stand  between 
an  infuriated  people,  and  the  incapable  hing  and  nobles.  1  his 
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vras^tlie  Nemesis,  and  Mr.  Smiles  has  told  the  old  [story  wltli 
simple  attractive  power;  it  is  a  terrible  and  most  instructiv.- 
story.  There  is  a  fulness  of  interest  in  it,  an  incessant  appeal 
legible  and  intelligible  facts,  which  give  to  it  a  more  Instant  and 
readable  setting,  than  any  story  of  the  Huguenots  we  remember  to 
have  seen.  Wc  will  not  say  that  it  exhausts  the  subject,  but 
it  sets  forth  in  clearest  light,  presents,  at  once,  in  most  condensed 
and  copious  information,  the  particulars  of  one  of  the  most  tragic 
chapters  in  the  history  of  religion,  and  of  the  human  mind ;  and 
we  hope  that  the  book  will  be  most  wddely  read,  and  profoundly 
pondered;  especially  wc  would  wish  it  to  be  remembered,  that 
this  volume  furnishes  the  appropriate  commentary  upon  those 
doctrines  which  wc  find  unfolded  in  the  volumes  of  Essaj/s  on 
Reliijlon  and  Literature^  recently  edited  and  published  by  Arch¬ 
bishop  Manning.  The  facts  to  which  it  calls  attention  illustrate 
the  nature  of  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  and  the  relation  of 
Christianity  to  civil  society,  which  he  and  his  coUaborateurs 
desire  to  sec  restored.  Wc  called  the  attention  of  our  readers 
a'month  or  two  since. to  the  monstrous  statements  of  the  last  of 
these  volumes,  such  as  that  “  the  Church  is  in  possession  of  both 
“  swords  of  Church  and  State,”  “  Kcbels  in  the  Church  must  never 
“/ind  refuge  in  the  State,”  “  Neither  true  peace  nor  true  charity 
“  recognises  tolerance,”  “Christ  himself  condemns  tolerance.”  “For 
“  the  preservation  of  unity,  peace  calls  for  the  sword  to  separate 
“  brother  from  brother,  in  order  that  brother  may  not  separate 
“  brother  from  the  unity  of  the  Church.”  This  is  the  delightful 
teaching  of  Archbishop  Manning,  in  the  year  of  Grace,  1867, 
copiously  illustrated  by  a  practical  exemplification  of  the  doctrine, 
as  carried  out  by  the  Church  of  liomc  in  Mr.  Smiles*  story  ot  tlie 
Huguenots.  Wc  hope,  ere  long,  to  sec  this  noble  volumo  in  a 
smaller  edition,  similar  to  those  in  which  Mr.  Smiles’  has  issued 
the  Lives  of  Brindley  and  Stevenson,  his  Self-Help,  and  Indv^- 
trial  Biography,  and  doubt  not  for  it  in  that  form  a  sale  of  a 
hundred  thousand. 
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That  the  authors  of  this  modest  little  volume— holding  out, 
however,  more  claims  for  attention  than  many  more  pretentious 
ones— are  competent  to  speak  upon  tlie  progress  of  the  working 
man,  and  have  likewise  his  welfare  at  heart,  we  well  believe,  the 
mere  fact  of  Mr.  Ludlow^s  name  being  for  so  many  years  connected 
with  that  excellent  institution  in  Great  Ormond  Street ;  the  Work- 
ing  Men^s  College,  is  alone,  in  his  case,  sufficient  to  prove  this.  And 
that  his  labours  are  to  some  extent  appreciated  by  the  working  men 
who  frequent  that  institution  we  arc  equally  certain.  It  has  been 
our  pleasure  on  two  or  three  several  occasions  to  witness  the  expect¬ 
ant  delight  exhibited  on  the  countenances  of  crowds  of  working  men, 
assembled  at  the  College  to  hear  Mr.  Ludlow  speak,  and  the  ap¬ 
plause  with  which  his  appearance  was  greeted,  the  silent  attention 
which  was  paid  to  his  words,  and  the  thanks  which  were  showered 
upon  him  at  the  conclusion,  all  went  to  prove,  not  only  that  Mr. 
Ludlow  w'as  somewhat  of  a  fiivourite,  but  that  they  believed  he  had 
their  welfare  and  progress  in  view,  in  all  that  he  had  said  and  done, 
and  all  this  is  confirmed  when  Mr.  Ludlow  himself  asserts  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  present  volume,  that  Without  being  able  to  boast 
“  of  a  very  numerous  acquaintance  with  working  men,  he  has  been 
tortunate  enough  to  be  placed  in  relation,  from  time  to  time,  with 
a  certain  number  of  the  most  intelligent  amongst  them,  and  has 
"  enjoyed,  and  still  enjoys,  with  a  few,  a  friendship  as  sincere  and 
“  hearty  as  that  wliich  binds  him  to  members  of  any  other  class.''  Mr. 
Lloyd  Jones  has  himself,  it  appears,  laboured  as  a  working  man  in 
many  of  our  principal  manufacturing  towns,  and  therefore  possesses  a 
deeper  and  more  practical  knowledge  of  the  wants,  and  ways,  and 
moaes  of  life  of  the  w’orking  man,  and  has  for  years  laboured  for  the 
mental,  moral,  and  social  improvement  of  his  class. 

We  are  always  glad  to  w'clcorac  a  work  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J. 
M.  Ludlow,  or  indeed  any  to  which  he  has  lent  an  assisting  hand, 
^  sure  are  we  of  finding  something,  not  only  to  interest  and  amuse, 
but  to  instruct  likewise.  Jlr.  Ludlow  is  not  one  of  those  authors 
who  are  continually  rushing  into  print,  that  they  may  have  the  grati- 

•  Progreas  of  the  Working  Class,  1832— 18G7.  By  J.  M.  Ludlow  and 
Lloyd  Jones.  Alexander  Strahan. 
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fication  of  constantly  seeing  their  name  before  the  public ;  on  i\w 
contrary,  he  never  writes  unless  he  considers  he  has  somethin!^ 
worthy  to  say,  and  what  he  does  write  is  always  worth  reading  ami 
pondering  ;  and  however  much,  at  times,  we  may  be  inclined  to  differ 
from  his  statements  and  conclusions,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  clear, 
calm,  forcible  language  in  which  he  embodies  them.  Whether  it  be 
the  magazine  article,  the  pamphlet,  the  tract  for  the  people,  or  tin' 
volume,  the  same  calm  clear  thoughtfulness,  the  same  firm  grasp  and 
lucid  presentation  of  the  subject,  characterizes  one  and  all ;  hence  hLs 
pages  are  never  blemished  with  the  mere  book-makers^  faults,  tlie 
vain  repetition,  and  redundancy  of  word  and  image,  used  to  spin  the 
article,  or  volume,  out  to  a  certain  length ;  the  great  and  principal 
object  he  keeps  constantly  before  his  eye  is  to  present  to  the  mind 
of  his  reader  as  lucid  a  conception  of  the  subject  as  he  himself  pos¬ 
sesses  ;  consequently  his  tracts,  or  volumes,  are  never  too  long. 
The  present  joint  production  of  Mr.  Ludlow  and  his  friend  Mr. 
Jones,  does  not  fall  short  of  our  estimate  of  Mr.  Ludlow’s  former 
works,  we  find  in  the  Progress  of  the  Working  Class  ”  all  that 
characterizes  them,  its  pages  are  not  encumbered  or  embarrassed  by 
a  multitude  of  facts,  neither  is  its  perusal  rendered  wearisome  and 
monotonous  by  long  arrays  of  figures  and  statistics;  we  have  no 
more  of  fact  or  figure  than  is  needed  to  illustrate  the  statement,  or 
to  prove  the  fact.  It  was  originally  intended  to  make  one  of  a 
volume  of  essays  on  Reform,  since  published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan, 
but  the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  and  its  conscientious  treatment  by 
its  authors,  did  not  permit  of  its  being  completed  in  time  for  the 
projected  volume,  a  few  extracts  only  were  printed  in  “  Questions 
“  for  a  Reformed  Parliament,”  so  that  now  in  its  present  form  and 
size,  is  the  first  time  it  has  been  given  to  the  public.  That  our 
authors  have  done  their  work  well  there  can  but  be  one  opinion ; 
the  work  itself  will  he  a  kind  of  tonic  to  many  minds,  as  quinine 
and  sea-breezes  give  strength  and  stamina  to  the  body,  and  banish 
all  those  undefined  weaknesses  and  languors  which  confinement 
imparts,  so  likewise  the  perusal  of  the  '^Progress  of  the  Working 
Class  ”  will  dispel  all  those  vague,  half-formed,  and  groundless 
fears  which  have  been  cherished  and  entertained  by  numberless  indi¬ 
viduals  ever  since  the  passing  of  the  Bill  admitting  the  working  man 
to  a  larger  amount  of  parliamentary  power.  The  volume  must  b{‘. 
read  before  the  really  immense  progress  made  by  the  working  man 
for  the  last  thirty  years  can  be  fully  realized.  What  the  authors 
have  done  is  to  review  the  progress  made  from  the  year  1832  to  the 
present  one  of  1867.  That  they  have  used  their  materials  with 
somewhat  of  artistic  skill  will  at  once  be  perceived ;  their  mode  of 
dealing  with  their  subject  reminds  us  very  forcibly  of  some  of 
Millais’  paintings,  in  whicli  he  uses  a  dark  and  sombre  colour  for 
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the  background,  so  as  to  throw  into  clearer  and  more  acute  relief  the 
principal  figures  of  the  picture.  In  like  manner,  Mr.  Ludlow  and 
his  friend  have  used  the  condition  of  the  working  class  in  1832  as 
a  kind  of  dark  background  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  into  a  more 
prominent  brightness  their  condition  in  18G7.  That  the  condition 
of  the  working  man  in  the  year  1832  was  a  terribly  sad  one  cannot 
be  questioned;  the  distinction  between  class  and  class  was  more 
marked  then  than  now  ;  there  was  not  that  sympathy  felt  for  the 
poor  which  is  now  almost  proverbial ;  there  w^as  not  that  knowledge' 
of  his  wants  and  ways  now  possessed  by  almost  every  one.  The* 
home  of  the  artizan,  the  cottage  of  the  labourer,  and  the  hut  of  the* 
fisherman,  might  form  agreeable  subjects  for  the  artist’s  pencil  and 
brush,  but  neither  the  artist  in  sketching,  or  those  who  admired  the 
result  of  his  skill,  had  any  conception  of  the  misery  existent  there, 
almost  every  day,  the  whole  year  round ;  they  had  no  idea  of  thf‘ 
terrible  problem  life,  in  its  mere  animal  wants,  presented  to  their 
inhabitants ;  those  questions  which,  intellectually  and  religiously, 
agitate  so  many  minds,  and  press  home  to  so  many  hearts,  to-day, 
''What  is  life  ?  ”  and  "  IIow^  shall  1  live  ?  ’’  were  embodied  to  the 
working  man  of  1832  in  the  two  simple  ones  of  "  What  shall  1 
"cat?’’  and  "Wherewithal  shall  1  be  clothed?”  and  unsolvablc 
ones  mostly.  That  this  meagreness  of  knowledge,  possess(id  by  one 
class,  of  the  misery  and  sutiering  of  another  was  inevitable,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true  ;  communication  was  not  so  easy  in  those  days,  know¬ 
ledge  was  not  so  easily  attainable,  the  cheap  ])ress  had  given  but  a 
glimpse  and  promise  of  its  after-abundance — the  working  man  had 
no  means  of  letting  the  public  know  of  his  pitiable  contbtiou ;  it  w  a;* 
only  now  and  again  that  facts  would  creep  into  notice,  causing  a 
momentary  stir,  and  creating  a  transitory  feeling  of  indignation,  but 
quickly  subsiding  with  the  commentary  of  exaggeration.  The  popu¬ 
lar  conception  of  an  operative  entertained  by  the  j)ublic  then  was, 
that  of  a  fierce,  violent,  and  turbulent  creature,  ever  on  the  eve  of 
breaking  out  into  open  disturbance,  and  ever  ready  to  perform  an 
act  of  vengeance  for  no  ascertainable  reason  or  cause ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  conception  of  his  employer,  w^as  that  of  an  individual  rolling 
iu  wealth,  but  coarse,  ill-bred,  full  of  low^  and  vulgar  tastes,  yet 
aping  the  splendour  of  men  of  rank.  With  such  preconceived 
notions  as  these,  it  would  require  a  multitude  of  startling  and  con¬ 
trary  facts  to  counteract  them.  In  many  cases,  too,  little  sympathy 
existed  between  the  employer  and  his  hands ;  he  thought  more  of  his 
machines  than  of  them,  and  only  looked  upon  them  as  so  many 
helps  to  swell  his  wealth  and  increase  his  business,  and  this  to  be 
obtained  with  the  least  possible  outlay  of  capital ;  he  had  no  con¬ 
ception  of  auy  moral  relation  existing  between  them,  he  looked  down 
upon  them  with  suspicion,  and  they,  in  their  turn,  looked  up  to  him 
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with  hatred  in  their  hearts,  they  looked  upon  him  as  the  cause  of 
their  increased  distress  wlien  there  was  a  stagnation  in  trade,  they 
saw  no  apparent  diminution  of  expenses  or  luxury  on  his  part  during 
those  terrible  seasons  of  scarcity,  while  they  themselves  had  to  go 
home  with  fearfully  diminished  wages ;  what  wonder,  then,  that  the 
obnoxious  mill-owner  should  at  times  be  shot  at  from  behind  the 
wall,  or  the  hedcrerow,  along  the  lonely  road,  or  his  machinery 
destroyed,  and  the  heavens  be  a  glare  with  the  blaze  of  his  burning 
mills,  amid  the  exultant  shouts  of  furious  and  half-maddened  crowds. 
Mr.  Lloyd  Jones  says 

The  writer  of  these  lines  were  present  during  the  destruction  by  fire 
of  one  of  the  Manchester  factories.  The  burning  building  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  thousands  of  excited  people,  whose  faces,  reddened  by  the 
ascending  flames,  expressed  a  fierce  and  savage  joy.  As  the  fire  forced 
its  way  from  floor  to  floor,  darting  through  the  long  rows  of  windows, 
cries  of  exultation  were  shouted  by  the  crowd ;  and  when,  finally  burst¬ 
ing  through  the  roof,  it  went  roaring  into  the  heavens,  the  maddened 
multitude  danced  with  delight,  shouting  and  clapping  their  hands  os  in 
uncontrollable  thankfulness  for  a  great  triumph,  j 

What  a  terrible  lifetime  must  the  operatives  have  been ;  from  the 
cradle,  until  laid  in  the  too  frequently,  premature  grave — a  life  of 
want,  hunger,  cold,  and  endurance.  While  the  children  of  more 
favoured  parents  were  still  in  the  nursery,  the  operatives  were  driven 
forth  to  labour,  at  as  early  an  age  as  that  of  five,  six,  and  seven  years, 
that  the  miserable  ])ittauce  earned  by  such  infant  hands  might  help 
swell  the  family  store ;  or,  as  was  too  often  the  case,  be  expended 
to  satisfy  the  fierce  craving  for  drink.  Early  in  the  morning,  through 
summer  and  winter,  were  those  children  driven  out  to  the  mill,  to 
return  again  late  in  the  evening,  spent  and  worn  with  their  work, 
and  too  tired  and  weary  even  to  eat,  glad,  only  too  glad,  to  lie  down 
and  sleep,  till  the  terrible  bell  should  rouse  them  on  the  morrow. 

When  the  agitation  for  limiting  the  duration  of  the  labour  of 
children  so  employed,  was  great,  and  when  the  operatives  themselves 
were  doing  all  in  their  power  to  aid  the  passing  of  the  Bill.  “Upon 
“  one  occasion  they  exhibited  the  factory  children  in  a  great  street 
“  procession,  just  as  they  left  their  work, — stunted,  and  distorted, 
and  as  pale  as  spectres ;  a  sight  amongst  the  saddest  ever  seen  on 
this  earth  since  labour  became  a  duty  of  life.'^ 

“  Tliis  procession  of  factory  children  took  place  one  Saturday  after- 
“  noon,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  from  Oastler  and  Sadler  to  Man- 
“  Chester.  As  it  passed  along,  the  people  who  lined  the  sides  of  the 
“  streets  seemed  awestruck,  and  when,  at  Peterloo,  where  they  were 
"to  be  addressed  by  the  two  gentlemen  named,  they  struck  up  ^ 
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<^bymn,  asking  God  to  bless  those  who  were  labouring  on  their  be- 
**  half ;  their  plaintive  voices  sounded  like  an  appeal  to  the  Great 
"Father,  to  deliver  them  from  the  crushing  oppression  under  which 
"  they  suffered.  On  hearing  this,  men  and  women  burst  into  tears, 
"and  though  delayed  for  years,  from  that  hour  the  Short  Time  Bill 
"  was  safe/^ 

It  needed  such  indignant  warnings  as  those  of  Mrs.  Browning’s 
Cry  of  the  Children^  to  rouse  the  nation  to  a  sense  of  the  fear¬ 
ful  injustice  that  was  perpetrated.  By  degrees,  the  knowledge  of  the 
operatives^  hardships  and  wrongs  was  persistently  forced  upon  the 
notice  of  the  public ;  the  cry  for  redress  was  at  length  heeded  In' 
Government.  "  Commission  after  Commission  was  ordered  by  the 
"  Crown,  with  the  view  of  prosecuting  enquiries.”  And  what  was 
revealed  by  these  Commissions,  was  almost  too  abominable  and 
shocking  for  recital,  and  fully  proved  that  it  was  time  indeed  some¬ 
thing  should  be  done  to  make  the  operatives  lot  more  endurable. 
The  following  are  some  few^  items  from  the  Commissioner's  report : — 

Speaking  of  Manchester  in  1 832,  Sir  J.  P.  Kay  Shuttleworth — the 
value  of  whose  testimony  few  will  question — observes,  "  The  population 
employed  in  the  cotton  factories  rises  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
works  in  the  mills  from  six  till  eight,  and  returns  home  for  half  an  hour 
or  forty  minutes  to  breakfast.  This  meal  generally  consists  of  tea  or 
coffee,  with  a  little  bread.  The  tea  is  almost  alw'ays  of  a  bad,  and  some¬ 
times  of  a  deleterious  quality.  The  operatives  return  to  the  mills  and 
workshops  until  twelve  o’clock,  when  an  hour  is  allow'ed  for  dinner. 
Amongst  those  who  obtain  the  lower  rate  of  w'ages  this  meal  generally 
consists  of  boiled  potatoes.  The  mess  of  potatoes  is  put  into  one  large 
dish,  melted  lard  and  butter  are  poured  upon  them,  and  a  few  pieces  of 
fried  fat  bacon  are  sometimes  mingled  with  them,  and  but  seldom  a 
little  meat.  Those  who  obtain  better  w'ages  add  a  greater  proportion 
of  animal  food  to  this  meal,  at  least  three  times  in  the  w^eek ;  but  the 
quantity  consumed  by  the  labouring  population  is  not  great.  The 
family  sits  round  the  table,  and  each  rapidly  appropriates  his  portion 
on  a  plate,  or  they  will  plunge  their  spoons  into  the  dish,  and  with  an 
animal  eagerness  satisfy  the  cravings  of  their  appetites.’* 

After  thus  describing  the  half-savage  domestic  habits  of  the  people. 
Sir  James  goes  on  to  describe  their  general  surroundings : — "  The  popu¬ 
lation  nourished  on  this  aliment  is  crowded  into  one  dense  mass  in  cot¬ 
tages  separated  by  narrow,  unpaved,  aud  almost  pestilential  streets,  in 
an  atmosphere  loaded  with  smoke,  and  the  exhalations  of  a  large  manu¬ 
facturing  city.  The  operatives  are  congregated  into  mills  and  work - 
shops  during  twelve  hours  in  the  day,  in  an  enervating  heated  atmi- 
Bpbere,  which  is  frequently  loaded  with  dust  or  the  filaments  of  cottoi , 
or  impure  from  constant  respiration,  or  from  other  causes.  They  aie 
drudges,  who  watch  the  movements  and  assist  the  operations  of  a  mighty 
material  force,  which  toils  with  an  energy  ever  unconscious  of  fatigue. 
The  state  of  the*^  streets  powerfully  afiects  the  health  of  their  inhabi- 
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tants ;  sporadic  cases  of  typhus  chitlly  appear  in  those  which  are  narrow, 
ill-ventilated,  unpaved,  or  which  contain  heaps  of  refuse,  or  stagnant 
pools.” 

Let  it  be  recollected  that  the  evils  of  such  a  state  of  things  pressed  no 
less  on  the  weak  w’onian,  the  helpless  child,  than  on  the  man.  Prom 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  laid  before  us,”  say  the  Commissioners  of  1832, 

“  we  find,  first,  that  the  children  employed  in  all  the.  principal  branches 
of  manufacture  throughout  the  kingdom,  work  during  the  same  number 
of  hours  as  the  adults.”  **  In  some  rare  instances,”  they  say  elsewhere, 

“  children  begin  to  work  in  factories  at  five  years  old.  It  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  find  them  there  at  six.  Many  are  under  seven,  still  more 
under  eight;  but  the  greatest  number  are  under  nine.”  For  sheer 
fatigue,  the  poor  creatures  would  go  supperless  to  bed,  be  unable  to  take 
off  their  clothes  at  night,  or  to  put  them  on  in  the  morning.  “  Pains 
in  the  limbs,  back,  loins,  and  side,”  say  the  Commissioners,  **are  fre¬ 
quent.  The  frequency  and  severity  of  the  pain  uniformly  bear  a  strict 
relation  to  the  tender  age  of  the  child  and  the  severity  of  the  labour. 

Giirls  suffer  from  pain  more  commonly  than  boys,  and  up  to  a  more 
advanced  age.”  Again,  The  effects  of  labour  during  such  hours  are 
in  a  great  number  of  cases  permanent  deterioration  of  the  physical  con¬ 
stitution,  the  production  of  disease  wholly  irreraoveable,  and  the  partial 
or  entire  exclusion  (by  reason  of  excessive  fatigue)  from  the  means  of 
obtaining  adequate  education  and  acquiring  useful  habits,  or  of  profiting 
by  those  means  w’hen  afforded.” 

”  The  deformities  produced,”  says  Mr.  Robert  Baker,  one  of  the  In¬ 
spectors  of  Factories,  w'ho  from  1828  to  1832  wms,  as  a  medical  practi¬ 
tioner  in  Leeds,  professionally  engaged  in  the  daily  and  nightly  visita¬ 
tion  of  several  factories,  “consisted  of  in-knee,  fiat-foot,  and  curvature 
of  the  spine.  The  first  of  these  deformities  was  familiarly  known  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  as  the  ‘factory  leg.^  There  was  scarcely  a 
thoroughfare  in  any  of  them  where  they  were  not  to  be  seen.”  Another 
gentleman  whom  he  quotes,  Mr.  S.  Smith,  Senior  Surgeon  of  the  Leeds 
Infirmary,  says:  “In  1832  I  had  Irequent  occasion  to  pass  through  a 
district  at  noon,  when  the  hands  were  leaving  work  for  dinner.  A  large 
majority  of  them  were  pale,  thin,  emaciated,  downhearted-looking 
creatures,  showing  no  disposition  to  mirth  and  cheerfulness.  At  the 
proper  age  the  hips  w’cre  wide,  but  sharp  and  angular,  the  shoulders 
jK)inted,  the  head  not  held  up,  but  a  considerable  stoop.”  Such  evidence 
is  all  the  more  valuable  for  our  purpose,  as  coming  from  a  Yorkshire 
factory  district,  seeing  that  it  exactly  portrays  the  state  of  the  workers 
in  the  large  towns  of  Lancashire. 

While  such  was  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  operative 
of  1832,  his  mental  condition  was  in  no  way  superior.  Indeed,  the 
majority  were  too  crushed  and  hopeless  ever  to  strive  after  mental 
improvement,  or  to  endeavour  to  better  their  condition,  and  rather 
than  attend  a  meeting  in  favour  of  the  Short  Time  Bill,  would  much 
sooner  prefer  enjoying  the  coarse  brutal  excitement  of  a  dog-feet^ 

Here  we  cannot  refrain  from  noticing,  that  the  pioneer  of  education 
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among  the  operatives  was  the  Sunday-school  teacher ;  however  un¬ 
productive  of  apparent  good,  he  laboured  Sunday  after  Sunday,  to 
plant  some  seed  in  the  natures  of  his  half-wild  class,  and  if  it  had  no 
other  result,  it  had  this,  of  showing  the  poor  half-starved  people, 
that  there  were  some  who  had  their  welfare  at  heart.  But,  perhaps, 
there  is  nothing  so  effectually  conveys  an  idea  of  a  people^s  misery, 
.'IS  a  knowledge  of  their  pleasures.  We  think  it  is  George  Elliot 
\rho  has  said,  ^^One  way  of  getting  an  idea  of  our  fellow-countrymen's 
“  miseries,  is  to  go  and  look  at  their  pleasures.”  This,  the  authors 
of  the  '^Progress  of  the  Working  Class”  have  done,  drawing  a  vivid 
picture  of  its  degrading  features.  Mr.  J  ones,  speaking  from  personal 
observation,  says : — 

What  were  the  amusements  of  the  masses,  thus  over-worked,  ill-fed, 
ill-housed, — left  for  the  most  part  uneducated  ?  Largo  numbers  of 
working  people  attended  fairs  and  wakes,  at  the  latter  of  which  jumping 
in  sacks,  climbing  greased  poles,  grinning  through  horse-collars  for 
tobacco,  hunting  pigs  with  soaped  tails,  were  the  choicest  diversions. 
An  almost  general  unchastity — the  proofs  of  which  are  as  abundant  as 
they  would  be  painful  to  adduce — prevailed  amongst  the  women  em¬ 
ployed  in  factories,  and  generally  throughout  the  lowest  ranks  of  the 
working  population.  But  drink  was  the  mainspring  of  enjoyment. 
When  Saturday  evening  came,  indulgences  began  which  continued  till 
Sunday  evening.  Fiddles  were  to  be  heard  on  all  sides,  and  limp- 
looking  men  and  pale-faced  women  thronged  the  public-houses,  and 
reeled  and  jigged  till  they  were  turned,  drunk  and  riotous,  into  the 
streets,  at  most  unseasonable  hours.  On  the  Sunday  morning  the 
public-houses  were  again  thronged,  that  the  thirst  following  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  the  night  might  be  quenched.  When  church  hour  approached, 
however,  the  churchwardens,  with  long  staves  tipped  with  silver,  sallied 
forth,  and,  when  possible,  seized  all  the  drunken  and  unkempt  upon 
whom  they  could  lay  their  hands,  and  these,  being  carefully  lodged  in 
a  pew  provided  for  them,  were  left  there  to  enjoy  the  sermon,  whilst 
their  captors  usually  adjourned  to  some  tavern  near  at  hand,  for  the 
purpose  of  rewarding  themselves  with  a  glass  or  two  for  the  important 
services  they  had  rendered  to  morality  and  religion.  In  fact,  sullen, 
silent  work  alternated  with  noisy,  drunken  riot ;  and  Easter  and 
Whitsuntide  debauches,  with  an  occasional  outbreak  during  some 
favourite  **  wakes,”  rounded  the  whole  life  of  the  factory  worker. 

Our  authors  have  made  hut  slight  mention  of  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  labourer ;  but  that  his  condition  was  equally  as  bad, 
there  can  be  no  question.  From  numberless  sources  has  information 
>treamedto  the  public,  fully  corroborating  the  above  statement;  and 
the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  wdio  on  the  one  hand,  could  portray  all 
the  horrors  of  the  ‘^Sweaters'  ”  den  of  a  London  tailor,  could,  on  the 
other,  depict  in  genuine  truthful  colours,’’  he  so-called  pleasures  of 
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the  agricultural  labourer,  which  fonus  au  appropriate  compauiou 
picture  to  that  of  the  operative's.  We  ourselves  can  vouch  for  its 
accuracy,  having  mingled  in  manv  similar  scenes, 

'  Saddened  by  this  conversation,  which  had  helped  to  give  another 
Khake  to  the  easy-going  complacency  with  which  Lancelot  had  been 
used  to  contemplate  the  world  below  him,  and  look  on  its  evils  as  neces¬ 
saries,  ancient  and  fixed  as  the  universe,  he  entered  the  village  fair, 
and  was  a  little  disappointed  at  his  first  glimpse  of  the  village-green: 
Certainly  his  expectations  had  not  been  very  exalted ;  but  there  had 
run  through  them  a  hope  of  something  melodramatic,  dreams  of  May- 
pole  dancing  and  athletic  games,  somewhat  of  village-belle  rivalry,  of 
the  Corin  and  Sylvia  school ;  or  failing  that,  a  few  Touchstones  and 
Audreys,  some  genial  earnest  buffo  humour,  here  and  there.  But  there 
did  not  seem  much  likelihood  of  it.  Two  or  three  apple  and  ginger¬ 
bread-stalls,  from  which  draggled  children  were  turning  slowly  and 
wistfully  away  to  go  home  ;  a  booth  full  of  trumpery  fairings,  in  front 
of  which  tawdry  girls  were  coaxing  maudlin  youths,  with  faded 
southernwood  in  their  button-holes;  another  long  low  booth,  from 
every  crevice  of  which  reeked  odours  of  stale  beer,  and  smoke,  by 
courtesy  denominated  tobacco,  to  the  treble  accompaniment  of  a  jig¬ 
ging  fiddle  and  a  tambourine,  and  the  bass  one  of  grumbled  oaths  and 
curses  within— these  were  the  means  of  relaxation  w’hich  the  piety, 
freedom,  and  civilisation  of  fourteen  centuries,  from  Hengist  to  Queen 
Victoria,  had  devised  and  made  possible  for  the  English  peasant ! 

*  There  seems  very  little  here  to  see,*  send  Lancelot,  half  peevishly. 

‘  I  think,  sir,*  quoth  Tregarva,  *  that  very  thing  is  what’s  most  worth 

seeing.* 

‘  Lancelot  could  not  help,  even  at  the  risk  of  detection,  investing 
capital  enough  in  sugar-plums  and  ginger-bread,  to  furnish  the  urchins 
around  with  the  material  for  a  whole  carnival  of  stomach-aches ;  and 
he  felt  a  great  inclination  to  clear  the  fairing-stall  in  a  like  manner,  on 
behalf  of  the  poor  bedizened  sickly-looking  girls  round,  but  he  was 
afraid  of  the  jealousy  of  some  beer-bemuddled  swain.  The  ill- looks 
of  the  young  girls  suprised  him  much.  Here  and  there  smiled  a  plump 
rosy  face  enough ;  but  the  majority  seemed  under-sized,  under- fed, 
utterly  wanting  in  grace,  vigour,  and  what  the  penny-a-liners  call 
‘  rude  health.*  He  remarked  it  to  Tregarva.  The  keeper  smiled 
mournfully. 

“  You  see  those  little  creatures  dragging  home  babies  in  arms  nearly 
as  big  as  themselves,  sir.  That  and  bad  food,  want  of  milk  especially! 
accounts  for  their  growing  up  no  bigger  than  they  do ;  and  as  for 
their  sad  countenances,  sir,  most  of  them  must  carry  a  lighter  con¬ 
science  before  they  carry  a  brighter  face.’ 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?  *  asked  Lancelot. 

*  The  clergymen  who  enters  the  weddings  and  the  baptisms  knows 
well  enough  what  I  mean,  sir.  But  we’ll  go  into  that  booth,  if  you 
w  ant  to  see  the  thick  of  it,  sir ;  that’s  to  say,  if  you’re  not  ashamed.’ 

‘  I  hope  we  need  neither  of  us  do  anything  to  be  ashamed  of  there ; 
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and  &5  for  seeing,  I  begin  to  agree  with  you,  that  what  makes  tho 
whole  thing  most  curious  is  its  intense  dulness.* 

*  What  upon  earth  is  that?  * 

‘  I  say,  look  out  there !  * 

*  Well,  you  look  out  yourself!  ’ 

This  was  caused  by  a  violent  blow  across  the  shins  with  a  thick 
stick,  the  deed  of  certain  drunken  wiseacres  who  were  persisting  iu 
playing  in  the  [dark  the  never  very  lucrative  game  of  three  sticks- a- 
penny,  conducted  by  a  couple  of  gipsies.  Poor  fellows !  there  was  one 
excuse  for  them.  It  was  the  only  thing  there  to  play  at,  except  a  set 
of  skittles ;  and  on  those  they  had  lost  their  money  every  Saturday 
night  for  tho  last  seven  years  each  at  his  own  village  beer-shop. 

So  into  the  booth  they  turned ;  and  as  soon  as  Lancelot’s  eyes  were 
accustomed  to  the  reeking  atmosphere,  he  saw  seated  at  two  long  tem¬ 
porary  tables  of  board,  tifty  or  sixty  of  *  My  Brethren,’  as  clergyman 
call  them  in  their  sermons,  wrangling,  stupid,  beery,  with  sodden  eyes 
and  drooping  lips — interspersed  with  more  girls  and  brazen-fa^ 
women  with  dirty  flowers  in  their  caps,  whose  whole  business  seemed 
to  be  to  cast  jealous  looks  at  each  other,  and  defend  themselves  from 
the  coarse  overtures  of  their  swains. 

Lancelot  had  been  already  perfectly  astonished  at  the  foulness  of 
language  which  prevailed;  and  the  utter  absence  of  anything  like 
chivalrous  respect,  almost  of  common  decency,  towards  women.  But 
lo !  the  language  of  the  elder  women  was  quite  as  disgusting  as  that  of 
the  men,  if  not  worse.  He  whispered  a  remark  on  the  point  to  Tre- 
garva,  who  shook  his  head. 

*  It’s  the  field-work,  sir — the  field-work,  that  docs  it  all.  They  get 
accustomed  there  from  their  childhood  to  hear  words  whose  very  mean¬ 
ings  they  shouldn’t  know  ;  and  the  elder  teach  the  younger  ones,  and 
the  married  ones  are  worst  of  all.  It  wears  them  out  in  body,  sir, 
that  field-work,  and  makes  them  brutes  in  soul  and  in  manners.’ 

‘  Why  don’t  they  give  it  up  ?  Why  don’t  the  respectable  ones  set 
their  faces  against  it  ?  • 

*  They  can’t  afford  it,  sir.  They  must  go  a-field,  or  go  hungered, 
most  of  them.  And  they  get  to  like  the  gossip,  and  scandal,  and 
coarse  fun  of  it,  w’hile  their  children  are  left  at  home  to  play  in  tho 
roads,  or  fall  into  the  fire,  as  plenty  do  every  year.* 

‘  Why  not  at  school  ?  * 

‘  The  big  ones  are  kept  at  home,  sir,  to  play  at  nursing  those  little 
ones  who  arc  too  young  to  go.  Oh,  sir,’  he  added,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
feeling,  ‘  it  is  very  little  of  a  father’s  care,  or  a  mother’s  love,  that  a 
labourer’s  child  knows  in  these  days !  ’ 

Lancelot  looked  round  the  booth  with  a  hopeless  feeling.  There 
was  awkward  dancing  going  on  at  the  upper  end.  He  was  too  much 
sickened  to  go  and  look  at  it.  He  began  examining  the  faces  and  fore¬ 
heads  of  the  company,  and  was  astonished  at  the  first  glance  by  the 
lofty  and  ample  development  of  brain  in  at  least  one  half.  There  were 
intellects  there— or  rather  capacities  of  intellect,  capable,  surely,  of 
anything,  had  not  tho  promise  of  the  brow  been  almost  always  belied 
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by  the  loose  and  sensual  lower  features.  They  w'cre  eTidently  rather 
a  degraded  than  an  undeveloped  race.  ‘The  low  forehead  of  the 
Ivabylo  and  Koord/  thought  Lancelot,  ‘  is  compensated  by  the  grim 
sharp  lip,  and  glittering  eye,  which  prove  that  all  the  small  capabili- 
t  ies  of  the  man  have  been  called  out  into  clear  and  vigorous  action : 
but  here  the  very  features  themselves,  both  by  what  they  have  and 
what  they  want,  testify  against  that  society,  which  carelessly  wastes 
her  most  precious  wealth,  the  manhood  of  her  masses  !* 


Although  the  above  account  of  the  agricultural  labourer’s  pleasure 
is  drawn  from  a  work  of  fiction,  it  is  true.  We  have,  ourselves, 
beheld  many  scenes  equalling,  and  in  some  features  almost  excelling, 
those  described  by  Mr.  Kingsley,  and  that  too  in  more  recent  years. 
Fiction  has  ever  lent  its  powerful  aid  in  conveying  to  the  public 
mind  the  condition  of  the  working  classes.  The  late  Mrs.  Gaskell 
delighted  to  linger  over,  and  to  depict  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the 
operative’s  Home ;  and  Dickens,  in  his  wanderings  of  Little  Nell, 
could  recount  all  the  manifold  horrors  of  their  lot,  during  the  strike 
or  the  stagnation.  Such  information  from  the  novelist’s  pen,  is 
not  to  be  sneered  at  or  lightly  esteemed ;  it  carries  its  message  to 
homes  and  hearts,  where  the  political  pamphlet,  and  social  or  eco¬ 
nomic  tract,  hardly,  if  ever,  penetrates,  and  if  by  some  rare  chance 
one  should  alight  there,  it  is  thrown  on  one  side  unread.  The 
novelist’s  description  has  this  advantage  over  the  tract,  that  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  is  freed  from  statistics,  and  figures ;  on  the  other, 
it  has  all  the  charm  of  human  interest  attached  to  it. 

The  progress  of  the  working  class  from  the  year  1832,  to  that  of 
1867,  has  been  truly  great,-  between  those  two  periods.  Act  after 
act  has  been  passed  for  their  improvement  and  advancement.  An 
idea  can  bo  gained  of  their  progress  by  the  following  contrast  of 
their  relative  conditions  in  the  year  1832,  to  what  it  is  now  : — 


The  Reform  Acts  of  1832  found  the  factory- workers,  under  twenty- 
one,  in  the  cotton  trade,  only  protected  from  night  work  between  8.30 
r.M.  and  5.30  a.m.  ;  those  under  eighteen  restricted  to  twelve  hours* 
labour,  or  nine  on  Saturdays;  children  under  nine  forbidden  to  be 
employed.  1867  sees  the  workers  in  all  the  leading  branches  of  our 
textile  industry— cotton,  woollen,  worsted,  hemp,  flax,  tow,  linen, 
silk,  when  worked  under  steam-power — enjoying  the  reduced  hours  of 
ten-and-a*half  a  day,  with  a  Saturday  half-holiday  after  2  p.m.  If 
children  are  allowed  to  work  at  eight  years  of  age,  provision  is  made 
for  their  education.  Various  other  branches  of  industry,  such  as  print¬ 
works,  bleach  and  dye  works,  and  lace  factories,  and  processes  connected 
with  the  protected  manufactures,  have  been  brought,  with  slight  varia¬ 
tions  of  detail,  into  the  system ;  and  finally,  though  by  a  measure 
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which  has  not  yet  had  time  to  produce  any  effects  on  a  large  scale,  a 
number  of  other  manufactures  and  employment ;  whilst  an  efficient 
system  of  inspection  has  been  instituted  to  seo  the  system  carried  out. 

The  Reform  Acts  of  1832  found  our  mines  and  collieries  worked,  in 
(Treat  measure,  by  women  and  children — those  degraded,  these  crushed, 
by  the  labour.  1867  sees  female  underground  labour  absolutely  pro¬ 
hibited,  as  well  as  boy  labour  unless  educated,  in  coal  or  connected 
ironstone  mines,  under  ten ;  otherwise,  both  in  these  and  in  all  other 
mines,  under  twelve;  whilst  here  also  a  system  of  inspection  is  at 
work,  powerfully  aided  by  the  independent  action  of  the  workers  them¬ 
selves. 

To  say  nothing  of  chimney-sweeps  and  bakers,  the  Reform  Acts  of 
1832  found  our  sailors  almost  without  protection  in  purse,  health,  or 
safety.  1867  finds  a  vast  code  in  existence  which  endeavours  to  secure 
all  three ;  and  although  palpably  insufticient  in  many  respects  (espe¬ 
cially  through  the  exclusion  of  the  coasting  trade  from  various  of  its 
provisions),  shows  at  least  a  vast  advance  in  public  consideration  for  the 
merchant  seamen. 

The  legislation  in  force  in  1832  allowed  the  working  classes  no 
banking  facilities  except  through  the  pawnbroker  or  the  private 
Savings* -Rank,  no  legalized  field  of  associative  self-help  but  the 
Friendly  Society,  to  which  all  federative  expansion  was  denied.  1867 
finds  the  Savings’-Rank  system  more  efTicieiit  in  itself,  yet  largely 
supplemented  by  the  Post-Office  Savings’-Iiaiik,  which  stakes  the  credit 
of  the  State  on  the  safety  of  the  poor  man’s  deposit;  finds  the  Loan 
Society,  the  Penefit  Building  Society,  the  Industrial  or  Provident 
Society,  recognized  and  regulated  by  law,  the  large  Friendly  Societies 
with  branches  or  harmless  oaths  or  tests  brought  within  its  pale, 
the  Trade  Society  struggling  for  recognition,  and  last,  not  least,  the 
association  of  the  worker  to  profits  allowed  without  the  risks  of  part¬ 
nership. 

In  1832,  Sanitary  Science,  as  distinct  from  curative  medicine,  may 
be  said  to  have  been  unknown,  and  the  only  protection  to  life  against 
other  than  personally  injurious  action,  to  have  lain  in  the  common  law 
of  nuisance,  and  the  Building  Acts  of  the  Metropolis,  and  of  a  few 
large  towns.  1867  sees  abroad  a  very  flood  of  sanitary  legislation.  In 
every  place  large  enough  to  maintain  a  Local  Board,  the  right  to  pure 
air,  pure  water,  safe  and  wholesome  dwellings,  sweet  and  well-ordered 
streets,  and  public  spaces,  is  in  fact  recognized  by  law.  Many  special 
facilities  and  provisions  have  been  enacted  for  the  construction  of 
dwellings  for  the  poorer  classes,  and  providing  them  with  open  spaces 
for  recreation. 

In  1832,  the  right  of  the  English  citizen,  as  such,  to  education  was 
wholly  ignored.  Ry  1867,  nearly  £700,000  a  year  is  spent  by  the 
State  in  furthering  the  education  of  the  classes,  able  to  contribute  some¬ 
what  themselves  for  the  purpose,  who  frequent  our  National,  British, 
and  other  assisted  schools  ;  whilst  district  schools  for  the  pauper  child, 
certified  industrial  schools  for  the  vagrant  and  disorderly,  reformatory 
schools  for  the  criminal,  tend  alike  to  convert  the  useless  or  the  burden- 
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•ome  into  useful  members  of  society.  The  Mechanics*  Institute  of  the 
earlier  period  has  been  able  to  develop  itself  and  to  obtain  some  legal 
protection.  Legal  facilities  have  been  given  for  the  establishment  of 
free  libraries,  museums,  and  schools  of  art.  The  inventive  powers  of 
the  working  class  have  been  stimulated  by  the  Copyright  of  Designs’ 
Acts,  by  an  amended  Patent  Act,  by  the  protection  given  to  articles 
exhibited  at  industrial  exhibitions. 

1832  knew  only  a  newspaper  press  shackled  in  a  hundred  ways, _ 

operating  under  tho  constant  terror  of  the  common  informer — weighed 
down  by  stamp  duties,  advertisement  duties,  paper  duties.  1867  sees 
that  press  absolutely  free  from  all  impost, — the  stamp  only  remaining 
as  the  price  of  an  optional  privilege. 

That  the  various  acts  passed  for  the  diminution  of  the  hours  of 
labour,  have  proved  beneficial ;  in  an  increase  of  health,  there  is 
abundant  proof.  Mr.  Baker,  one  of  H.  M.^s  Inspectors  of  Factories, 
read  before  the  Social  Science  Association  in  1859,  a  paper  on  the 
**  Physical  Effects  of  Uiminished  Labour,”  in  which  he  states  : — 

‘‘There  were,”  he  writes,  “in  1856,  and  there  are  at  the  present 
moment,  employed  w’ithin  the  factories  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
682,517  persons,  compared  with  354,684  in  1835.  Of  these,  387,826 
are  females,  compared  with  107,696  in  1835  ;  and  46,071  are  children 
between  eight  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  as  compared  with  56,455. 
There  is,”  ho  says,  “  a  gross  increase  of  workers  of  92  per  cent. — the 
increase  of  females  being  131  per  cent.,  and  nearly  as  many  children 
as  there  w’ero  formerly ;  and  yet  all  the  diseases  which  were  specific  to 
factory  labour  in  1822  have  as  nearly  as  possible  disappeared.  We 
seldom  or  never  now’  see  a  case  of  in-kneo  or  flat-foot ;  occasionally  one 
of  slight  curvature  of  the  spine,  arising  more  from  labour  with  poor 
food  than  from  labour  specifically.  Tho  ‘  factory*leg  *  is  no  more 
amongst  us,  except  an  old  man  or  woman  limps  by,  to  remind  one  of 
tho  fearful  past.  .  .  .  The  faces  of  the  people  are  ruddy,  their  forms  are 
rounded — their  appearance  is  a  joyous  one.”  So,  Mr.  Smith,  senior 
surgeon  to  the  Leeds  Infirmary,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Baker: — “  What  has 
struck  mo  most  is  the  w  onderful  change  in  the  condition  of  the  female 
part  of  the  population  since  the  passing  of  the  Act.  .  .  .  They  are  now 
fair  and  florid,  strong  and  muscular, — not  only  cheerful,  but  full  of 
fun.  Instead  of  the  sharp  angles  formerly  seen  in  their  figures,  all  tho 
outlines  are  well  rounded  off,  particularly  at  the  hips  and  shoulders. 
So  striking  a  difference  in  twenty-five  years  I  could  not  have  believed, 
had  I  not  marked  and  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes.”  In  short,  Mr. 
Baker  quotes  the  testimony  of  medical  men,  “  w  ho  weekly  visit  mills 
which  employ,  in  the  aggregate,  upwards  of  70,000  persons,  of  whom 
40,000  are  females,  and  4,500  are  children,  and  who  all  testify  to  the 
same  fact,  viz.,  the  almost  entire  disappearance  of  deformity,  and  the 
non-appearance  of  any  other  disease  specific  to  factory  labour.” 

Not  .n^onc  'u  health  lins  the  Factory  liCgislation  proved  beneficial 
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in  its  results,  but  in  the  increase  of,  and  spread  of  education,  and 
morality  likewise.  We  are  informed  that,  With  education,  morality 
**  hes  greatly  improved  among  the  foctory  hands,  the  females  espe- 
'^cially.  In  one  Bradford  mill,  where  500  girls  were  employed,  the 
"  average  number  of  illegitimate  children  did  not  amount  to  more 
'Uhan  three,  and  those  were  mostly  to  suitors,  who  afterwards 

married  the  mothers.^^ 

While  the  operative  was  advancing  educationally  and  morally,  and 
being  aided  thereto  by  successive  Acts  passed  for  his  especial  and 
particular  benefit,  the  general  progress  of  the  working  class  kept 
pace  with  him;  the  more  intelligent  and  thoughtful,  looking  out 
upon  their  class,  saw  their  defects,  felt  what  they  wanted  to  advance 
them  to  a  higher  level  of  education  and  morals,  and  with  the  help 
of  others,  and  aided  from  time  to  time  by  legislation,  they  set  to 
work  earnestly  and  hopefully  to  accomplisli  some  improvement; 
and  it  is  really  cheering  to  read  of  the  various  instutions  established, 
societies,  unions,  mechanics'  institutions,  art  schools,  educational 
schools,  and  colleges,  all  for  the  primary  and  principal  object  of 
giving  the  artizan  the  means  of  improvement,  that  lie  makes  use 
of  these  aids  is  evident  from  the  various  returns  of  the  difTercnt 
institutions.  Tens  of  thousands  frequent  the  art  schools,  schools  of 
design,  &c.,  while  the  scientific  lectures  in  Jermyn  Street  are  con¬ 
tinually  thronged,  and  the  increase  only  impossible  because  of  the 
limited  accomodation.  About  COO  only  can  find  room,  and  the 
tickets  that  admit  to  these  lectures  are  so  eagerly  sought  after,  that 
the  applicants  form  quite  a  queue  on  the  morning  when  they  arc 
issued.  It  is  adduced  as  tlie  testimony  of  all  the  professors,  that 
these  audiences  are  the  most  satisfactory  of  any  they  arc  in  the  habit, 
of  addressing.  Those  who  attend  submit  tliemselvcs  more  com¬ 
pletely  to  the  lecturer,  listen  more  carefully  to  statements  of  facts, 
and  follow  with  a  more  intent  intelligence  his  argument  from  point 
to  point  to  its  conclusion,  than  any  other  class  of  jiersons.  They 
seem  thoroughly  en  rapport  with  him,  and  are  quite  free  from  that 
offensive  dilettantism,  which  is  so  annoying  to  an  earnest  lecturer." 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  in  this  advancement  is  in 
the  general  spread  and  cultivation  of  music.  I  do  not  agree,  writes 
Mr.  Curwen — 


with  the  writer  in  the  '  Westminster,*  who  says  that  the  majority  of 
our  working  classes  have  no  musical  taste  at  all  worth  speaking  of.  It 
is  true  that  they  enjoy  Christy  Minstrel  songs,  and  (icrman  part-music, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  they  appreciate  the  finest  English  glees  and 
madrigals,  that  Handel  calls  forth  an  enthusiasm  from  the  verj-  depth 
of  their  souls,  and  that,  although  to  a  less  extent,  they  ore  well  able  to 
appreciate  the  delicate  musical  feeling  of  Mozart  and  Mendelssohn. 
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As  far  as  my  Tonic -Sol-Fa  friends  are  concerned,  I  can  easily  prove 
the  steady  growth  of  this  higher  taste,  by  showing  the  increased  sale  of 
the  best  glees,  madrigals,  cantatas,  and  oratorios  which  I  publish. 
Quite  recently,  my  class  at  Anderson’s  University,  Glasgow  (who  were 
chiefly  working  men)  were  listening  with  the  greatest  intentness  to  a 
fugue  of  Bach’s,  w’atching  the  treatment  of  subject  and  counter-subject, 
and  showing  by  their  eager  looks  during  the  performance,  and  their 
strong  applause  afterwards,  that  they  fully  understood  the  points  to 
which  I  had  drawn  their  attention,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  old 
Leipzig  organist.  And  at  the  present  moment  w^e  have  Tonic-Sol-Fa 
string  bands  commencing  to  play,  and  that  with  a  relish,  Corelli,  Pleyel, 
and  Haydn.” 

Outside  indeed  of  any  musical  school,  wherever  the  price  is  low, 
working  men  now  rank  amongst  the  attendants  at  all  popular  concerts, 
even  though  the  music  should  be  of  the  most  classical  and  severest 
character.  Few'  London  artisans  of  the  highest  class  could  perhaps  be 
found  at  the  present  day  who  have  not  once  in  their  lives  listened  to 
an  Italian  opera ;  a  small  majority  have  enjoyed  it  and  repeated  the 
experiment.  Sacred  music  is,  however,  that  w’hich  in  general  the 
w’orking  men  best  appreciate,  helping  efliciently  other  classes  to  appre¬ 
ciate  it  in  turn ;  since  it  is  a  well-knowm  fact  that  almost  all  large 
musical  choirs  in  the  provinces — those  of  Glasgow,  Bradford,lMan Ches¬ 
ter,  etc.,  and  even,  though  to  a  less  extent,  of  London — are  in  great 
measure  composed  of  w  orking  men  and  women.  The  Bradford  choir, 
which  Mr.  Costa,  after  conducting  with  it  a  performance  of  the  Messiah, 
declared  to  be  the  best  he  had  ever  heard,  consists,  we  are  told,  entirely 
of  factory  hands.  In  Manchester,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Curw'en,  “they 
call  Mr.  Halle’s  well-trained  and  famous  choir  ‘  Charles  Halle’s  mill- 
girls.*  ** 

While  this  is  most  gratifying,  and  as  a  source  of  amusement  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  delightful,  that  a  working  man,  or  indeed 
any  man,  can  cultivate,  we  are  still  sorry  to  see  the  immense  increase 
of  those  places  of  amusement  called  music-lialls.  It  is  not  so  much 
for  the  benefit  of  the  artizan  (though  this  is  held  out  as  a  lure  by 
many)  as  it  is  for  that  of  the  proprietors,  and  the  chief  inducement 
held  out  is  not  that  you  can  have  good  music,  but  that  you  have  the 
advantage  of  hearing  while  you  enjoy  your  pipe  and  your  glass ; 
and  though  our  authors  assert  that  they  arc  not  frequented  so  much 
by  working  men  as  others,  we,  only  speaking  from  experience,  on  the 
contrary,  say  that  they  are  chiefly  thronged  by  working  men ;  there 
may  be  a  less  proportion  of  them  visit  the  Oxford”  and  ‘^Strand” 
music-halls,  but  all  the  minor  ones,  and  the  chief  of  all,  the 

Alliambra/*  arc  nightly  crow'ded  by  them,  while  the  Eagle,” 

Highbury  Barn,”  and  Cremorne,”  are  the  common  resort  of 
numbers ;  and  that  they  are  places  where  young  artisans  learn  any- 
tliing  but  morality,  it  needs  only  a  few  visits  paid  to  several  or  rrUher 
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many  we  could  name,  to  show,  rather  than  being  a  road  to  virtue*, 
they,  on  the  contrary,  prove  too  often  a  path  to  vice.  We  trust  eri; 
long  that  the  spread  of  Popular  Concerts  (such  as  those  held  at  St. 
Jameses  Hall),  will  put  an  effectual  check  to  the  further  increase  of 
music-halls. 

We  think  it  was  Lord  Brougham  who  said  that  his  heart  leaped  with 
^'joy  to  see  an  excursion  train  speeding  along  across  the  country, 
"because  so  many  people  were  receiving  pleasure.’'  We  can  heartily 
coincide  with  the  famous  Peer,  and  share  his  joy  in  thinking  that  so 
many  working  people  can  leave  their  shops  and  feel  the  delight  o;' 
visiting  beautiful  country  places  and  enjoy  long  rambles  along  tin* 
sandy  or  shingly  beach,  and  all  too  at  so  little  cost.  AVe  only  de¬ 
preciate  the  Sunday  excursions,  by  which  otherwise  quiet  count r\ 
towns  and  w^atering-places  are  weekly  inundated  by  crowds  of  rol¬ 
licking,  boisterous,  and  half-intoxicated  men  and  women.  This  leads 
us  to  the  question  of  the  decrease  of  intemperance  amongst  work¬ 
ing  men.  We  are  heartily  glad  that  it  is  so,  though  we  cannot  but 
think  it  is  yet  far  too  prevalent.  The  drinking  in  w'orkshops — 
especially  in  London — is  not  by  any  means  abolished  so  generally 
as  our  authors  would  have  us  suppose.  We  could  mention  man} , 
where  any  plausible  reason  is  made  the  occasion  for  a  drinking  bout, 
and  where,  too,  a  ^tariff  of  fines  is  kept  by  some  one  or  other  of  tlu; 
men,  and  read  over  to  all  new  comers,  in  which  footing,  birthdays, 
visits  to  the  country,  marriages,  and  birth  of  children,  are  all  madi; 
the  occasion  for  gaining  money  to  be  expended  in  drink.  That  the 
religion  of  the  working  man  is  at  a  low  ebb  is  a  fact  there  can  le 
no  disputing.  Our  churches  arc  for  the  rich,  our  chapels  for  the 
lower  haK  of  the  middle  class,  the  working  man  seldoms  finds  his 
way  to  either.  The  Sunday  morning  is  mostly  spent  in  bed,  the 
afternoon  in  an  indolent  and  half  apathetic  condition,  lolling  on 
chairs  or  sofa,  if  he  has  one,  nodding  and  slumbering  over  Lloyps 
or  the  Weekly  Times ,  it  is  only  during  the  few  hours  of  evening 
that  he  begins  to  give  any  signs  of  active  life.  On  the  Monday  he 
feels  more  tired,  and  imagines  the  day  to  have  been  very  considerabh 
longer  than  that  of  any  other.  This  is  how  the  majority  of  London 
w’orking  men,  at  least,  spend  their  Sunday,  half  sad  to  see  it  come, 
and  wholly  glad  when  it  is  over.  This  is  a  state  of  things  to  be 
lamented ;  who  can  doubt  it  is  only  in  the  degree  in  which  families 
are  happy  (to  rise  to  which  there  must  be  love,  sympathy,  con¬ 
fidence,  and  mutual  esteem),  that  a  nation  becomes  truly  great, 
and  this  happiness  is  not  possible  without  religion.  We  trust 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  almost  every  w'orking  man  will 
not  only  think  it  a  duty  to  attend  public  w'orship,  but  will  fed 
it  a  pleasure  likewise. 

We  recommend  the  Proyress  of  tie  11  orkuMj  Class  to  b(‘  read  by 
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all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  welfare  and  greatness  of  the  nation, 
or  of  any  one  class  of  the  nation,  and,  certainly,  every  working 
man  ought  to  possess  a  copy.  Never  before,  to  our  recollection, 
has  there  appeared  so  cheap  a  book  with  such  an  amount  of  clear 
stated  fact  relative  to  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  working 
class. 


III. 

OWEN  MEREDITU^S  POEMS. 

The  author  of  these  volumes  has  no  longer  his  visor  down, 
we  believe  he  is  well  known  and  distinctlyddentified  as  the 
son  of  the  accomplished  T.ord  Lytton.  He  has  very  early  col¬ 
lected  into  one  series  his  poems  published  at  different  periods. 
The  revision  has  not  been  very  severe,  few  have  been  expunged, 
indeed  we  are  really  not  able  to  say  if  any  have  been,  and  we 
cannot  but  think,  that  in  seeking  a  comparative  permanency,  he 
might  have  omitted  some  from  these  renewed  pages.  The  chief 
thing  on  which  we  notice  difference  is  in  the  arrangement  and 
the  transference  of  the  later  poems  to  earlier  volumes,  which, 
upon  their  publication  excited  some  considerable  measure  of 
attention,  but  we  believe  they  obtained  comparatively  little  com¬ 
mendation.  We  must  say,  without  any  disposition  to  over¬ 
estimate  their  value,  that  most  of  the  notices  we  have  seen 
appear  to  have  given  but  a  very  cold  and  tardy  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  their  merits.  The  author  has  evidently  two  vices, 
rather  fatal  to  a  great  poet's  fame ;  first,  he  appears  to  have  a 
most  fatal  facility ;  his  verses  dance  too  easily  along.  This  is 
sometimes,  as  in  Scott,  but  more  especially  in  Byron,  the  mark 


*  1  PoeUtal  JJWh  of  Owen  Meredith,  Vol.  I  and  II.  Chapman  and 
Hall. 

2  The  Wanderer.  By  Owen  Meredith,  Chop  an  and  Hall. 
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of  highest  genius,  but  it  needs  the  very  highest  genius  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  rapid  How  of  verse  through  a  manifold  variety  of  subjects 
from  becoming  thoughtless,  and  the  meretricious  utterance  of  the 
moment  rather  than  the  manipulation  of  words  for  the  purpose 
of  filtering  a  channel  for  the  expression  of  profoundly-felt 
truths.  Mr.  Meredith,  if  we  must  call  him  so,  has  this  fatal 
facility ;  the  mark  most  usually  of  the  poetaster.  Words  used 
in  this  way  do  not  seem  to  unfold  like  the  leaves  of  flowers,  or 
to  ripen  like  fruits  from  seeds  ;  they  are  like  paper-cuttings,  or, 
at  the  best,  like  wax  flowers  or  ornaments,  they  have  the  mimicry 
without  the  glow  of  truth  or  life.  Then  another  vice:  the 
verses  too  often  strike  us  as  clever,  very  clever — one  would  almost 
say  too  clever  by  half.  They  have  often  a  sharp,  nale,  steady 
glitter,  they  seem  rather  the  reflection  of  cold,  worldly  observa¬ 
tion  than  the  spontaneous  insight  of  genius.  No  great  poet  is 
clever ;  that  is  not  the  word  we  use  to  designate  his  function, 
the  word  implies  an  inferior  order  of  faculty,  and  diflers  as  much 
from  the  functions  of  poetry  as  the  cuteness  or  acuteness  of  a 
miser  or  a  tradesman  diflers  from  the  profundity  of  a  thinker. 
There  is  too  much  evidence  of  this  sharp  worldly  shrewdness  in 
many  of  these  verses,  but  we  are  very  far  from  thinking,  that 
having  said  this,  we  have,  by  these  two  expressions,  generalized 
the  whole  merits  of  Mr.  Meredith’s  poems;  these  are  the  evil 
marks  which  many  critics  have  seen,  and  perhaps  have  desired 
to  make  the  most  of,  for  every  young  poet  has  to  struggle  as 
perhaps  a  prose  writer  has  not,  through  the  barriers  of  suspicion 
and  misrepresentation,  and  no  doubt  the  perception  of  such 
vices  as  we  have  indicated  creates  the  suspicion,  whether  all 
the  really  fine  and  glowing  sentiment  fre(piently  occurring  is  the 
real  property  of  the  poet’s  soul,  or  whether  it  too  is  merely  artistic, 
the  result  of  an  easy  facility,  a  clear  and  fitting  view  of  things, 
the  result  of  an  acquaintance  with  books,  and  an  easy  way  of 
putting  the  best  things  of  the  best  books  into  shining  and  flow¬ 
ing  metre.  In  Mr.  Meredith’s  instance  we  do  not  at  all  think 
80.  His  mind  has  the  evidences  of  reality  and  growth ;  then 
too,  if  we  were  to  assign  him  a  place  beneath  any  master,  and 
he  has  not  yet  given  evidence  of  the  highest  creative  faculty, 
we  should  suppose  (although  he  does  not  lumselt  say  so  in  that 
dedication,  in  which  he  confesses  his  intellectual  indebtedness), 
that  Robert  Browning  has  exercised  the  strongest  influence  over 
his  better  mind ;  that  grotesque,  varied,  and  wonderful  mastery 
of  manifold  manner,  and  metre,  and  circumstances  is  not  un- 
frequently  seen ;  he  acknowledges  his  friendship,  and  wc  should 
suppose  it  scarcely  possible  for  any  sympathetic  nature  to  come 
beneath  the  influence  of  that  strong  and  firmamental  intellect 
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without  bein^^,  not  only  greatly  impressed  by  it,  but  borne  along 
with  it.  Tlic  poem  which  has  received  the  hardest  measure  from 
the  critics  is  the  largest,  forming  the  second  volume  of  tliis  new 
series,  **  Lucile.”  It  is  abundantly  open  to  the  exceptions  we 
have  taken  to  Mr.  Meredith’s  poems  in  general.  A  novel  in 
verse  ;  verse  which  undoubtedly  runs,  and  sometimes  plunges, 
along,  overcoming  with  a  sort  of  “  Ingoldsby  Legend  ”  kind  of 
power  every  difficulty  of  rhyme  and  metre,  composed  in  that 
easy  metre  which  tempts  a  poet  to  become  slipshod,  but  which, 
it  must  be  admitted,  becomes  also  as  easy  a  vehicle  for  that 
which  we  find  in  it,  passages  even  rich  in  description  and  cer¬ 
tainly  trenchant  in  satire.  It  is  not  unlike  one  of  Lord  Ly tton’s 
novels  diluted  and  condensed  into  verse.  It  has  that  suspicious 
glare  of  high  life,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  heart  in  which 
Dukes,  and  Countesses’,  and  people  of  that  order,  of  very  good 
society,  do  manage,  we  suppose,  sometimes  to  get  involved.  As 
a  tale  it  is  interesting ;  as  a  poem,  we  suppose,  its  value  is 
rather  in  the  striking  passages  which  occur  in  it.  Its  frequent 
nervous  turns  of  expression,  and  glowing  and  highly-coloured 
description,  then  that  great  whole,  that  pure  and  perfect  com¬ 
pleteness  which  defies  discrimination  into  parts  which  we  call  a 
poem.  lienee  we  cannot  but  think  that  some  years  hence  Mr. 
Meredith  will  look  with  different  eyes  upon  these  favoured 
children  of  his  mind,  and  be  disposed,  if  his  life  should  be 
spared,  to  gather  his  productions  into  another  edition,  to  exercise 
a  more  severe  censorship.  Mr.  Meredith’s  poems  seem  to  reveal 
rather  the  capacity  for  unconventional  naturalness  than  those 
qualities ;  in  fact  there  is  too  much  of  the  glitter  of  high  life, 
and  with  that,  too  much  of  an  apparently  affected  bitterness  to 
permit  the  reader  to  compliment  the  author  upon  perfect  nature. 
Cleverness,  w^e  have  said,  a  clever  piquancy,  as  in  the  follow¬ 
ing 


MIDGES. 

She  is  talking  aesthetics,  the  dear  clever  creature ! 

Upon  Man,  and  his  functions,  she  speaks  with  a  smile. 

Her  ideas  are  divine  upon  Art,  upon  Nature, 

The  Sublime,  the  Heroic,  and  Mr.  Carlyle. 

I  no  more  am  found  worthy  to  join  in  the  talk,  now ; 

So  1  follow  with  my  surreptitious  cigar ; 

While  she  leads  our  poetical  friend  up  the  walk,  now, 

1  Who  quotes  Wordsworth  and  praises  her  “  I'honghts  on  a  star.*' 

Meanwhile,  there  is  dancing  in  yonder  green  bower 
A  swarm  of  young  midges.  They  dance  high  and  low. 

’Tis  a  sweet  little  species  that  lives  but  one  hour, 

And  the  eldest  was  bom  half  an  hour  ago. 


Midges, 

One  impulsive  young  midge  I  hear  ardently  pouring 
In  the  cars  of  n  shy  little  wanton  in  gauze, 

His  eternal  devotion  ;  his  ccastdess  adoring ; 

Which  shall  last  till  the  Universe  breaks  from  its  laws  : 

His  passion  is  not,  ho  declares,  the  mere  fever 
Of  a  rapturous  moment.  It  knows  no  control : 

It  will  burn  in  his  breast  thro’  existence  tor  ever. 

Immutably  fix’d  in  the  deeps  of  the  soul ! 

She  wavers :  she  lluttcrs  :  .  .  .  male  midges  arc  tickle  : 

Dare  she  trust  him  her  future  ?  .  . .  she  asks  with  a  sigh  ? 
He  implores, .  .  .  and  a  tear  is  beginning  to  trickle : 

She  is  w  eak  :  they  embrace,  and  . .  .  the  lovers  pass  by. 

While  they  pass  me  down  here  on  a  rose-leaf  has  plighted  .  J 
A  pale  midge,  his  feelers  all  drooping  and  torn  : 

His  existence  is  withered  ;  his  future  is  blighted  :  ; 

His  hopes  arc  betrayed:  and  his  breast  is  forlorn. 

By  the  midge  his  heart  trusted  his  heart  is  deceived  now ; 

In  the  virtue  of  midges  no  more  he  believes  : 

From  love  in  its  falsehood,  once  wildly  believed,  now 
He  will  bury  his  desolate  life  in  the  leaves. 

His  friends  w'ould  console  him  . . .  the  noblest  and  sagest 
Of  midges  heave  held  that  a  midge  lives  again ; 

In  Kternity,  say  they,  the  strife,  thou  now  wagest 
With  sorrow,  shall  cease  . . .  but  their  words  arc  in  vain  ! 

Can  Eternity  bring  back  the  seconds  now'  wasted 
In  hopeless  desire  ?  or  restore  to  his  breast 
The  belief  he  has  lost,  with  the  bliss  he  once  tasted. 
Embracing  the  midge  that  his  being  loved  best  ? 

His  friends  would  console  him  . .  .  life  yet  is  before  him  ; 

Many  hundred  long  seconds  he  still  has  to  live : 

In  the  state  yet  a  mighty  career  spreads  before  liim  : 

Let  him  seek  in  the  great  w  orld  of  action  to  strive ! 

There  is  Fame  !  there’s  Ambition !  and,  grander  than  either. 
There  is  Freedom !  .  ;  .  the  progress  and  march  of  the  race ! 
But  to  Freedom  his  heart  beats  no  longer,  and  neither 
Ambition  nor  action  her  loss  can  replace. 

If  the  time  had  been  spent  in  acquiring  esthetics 
I  have  squandered  in  learning  this  language  of  inidgc.s. 
There  might,  for  my  friend  in  her  peripatetics. 

Have  been  now  two  asses  to  help  o’er  the  bridges. 

As  it  is, . . .  I’ll  report  her  the  whole  conversation. 

It  would  have  been  longer  ;  but,  somehow  or  other, 

(In  the  midst  of  that  misanthrope’s  long  lamentation), 

A  midge  in  my  right  e  ye  became  a  young  mother. 

t;  0 
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Since  my  fricDd  is  so  clever,  Til  ask  her  to  tell  me 
Why  the  least  living  thing  (a  mere  midge  in  the  egg!) 

Can  make  a  man's  tears  flow,  as  now  it  befell  me  .  .  . 

O  you  dear  clever  woman,  explain  it,  I  beg ! 

A  similar  spirit  pervades  the  verses  from  which  we  quote  two 
or  three : — 


MADAME  LA  MARQUtSE. 

The  folds  of  her  wine- dark  violet  dress 
Glow  over  the  sofa,  fall  on  fall. 

As  she  sits  in  the  air  of  her  loveliness 
With  a  smile  for  each  and  for  all. 

•  ••••• 

As  I  bend  o’er  bosom,  to  tell  her  the  news. 

The  faint  scent  of  her  hair,  the  approach  of  her  cheek,  ‘'J 
The  vague  warmth  of  her  breath,  all  my  senses  sufluse 
With  HERSELF :  and  I  tremble  to  speak. 

•  ••••• 

But  she  drives  after  noon  : — then’s  the  time  to  behold  her. 

With  her  fair  face  half  hid,  like  a  ripe  peeping  rose, 

'Neath  that  veil, — o’er  the  velvets  and  furs  which  enfold  her. 

Leaning  back  with  a  queenly  repose, — 

As  she  glides  up  the  sunlight !  .  .  .  You’d  say  she  was  made 
To  loll  back  in  a  carriage,  all  day,  with  a  smile ; 

And  at  dusk,  on  a  sofa,  to  lean  in  the  shade 
Of  soft  lamps,  and  be  woo'd  for  a  while. 

Could  we  And  out  her  heart  thro’  that  velvet  and  lace  ! 

Can  it  beat  without  rutfling  her  sumptuous  dress  ? 

.  She  will  show  us  her  shoulder,  her  bosom,  her  face 
But  what  the  heart’s  like,  we  must  guess. 

With  live  women  and  men  to  be  found  in  the  world — 

(—Live  with  sorrow  and  sin, — live  with  pain  and  with  passion, — ) 
Who  could  live  with  a  doll,  tho’  its  locks  should  be  curl’d. 

And  its  petticoats  trimmed  in  the  fashion  ? 

’Tis  so  fair !  . .  .  would  my  bite,  if  I  bit  it,  draw  blood  ? 

Will  it  cry  if  I  hurt  it  ?  or  scold  if  I  kiss  ? 

Is  it  made,  with  its  beauty,  of  wax  or  of  wood  ? 

...  Is  it  worth  while  to  guess  at  all  this  ? 

We  have  too  much  of  this,  and  we  are  sorry  for  it.  Here  is 
a  pleasant  bit,  entitled, 

SMALL  PEOPLE. 

The  warm  moon  was  up  in  the  sky. 

And  the  warm  summer  out  on  the  land. 

There  trembled  a  tear  from  her  eye  : 

There  trembled  a  tear  on  my  hand. 

•  i 
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Small  Feopk,  '*! 

Her  sweet  face  I  could  not  see  clear, 

For  the  shade  was  so  dark  in  the  tree :  •/« t 

I  only  felt  touch’d  by  a  tear, 

And  I  thought  that  the  tear  was  for  me. 

In  her  small  ear  I  whisper'd  a  word,—* 

With  her  sweet  lips  she  laugh'd  in  my  face : 

And,  as  light  thro’  the  leaves  as  a  bird. 

She  flitted  away  from  the  place. 

Then  she  told  to  her  sister,  the  Snake, 

All  I  said ;  and  her  cousin  the  Toad, 

The  Snake  slipp’d  away  to  the  brake. 

The  Toad  went  to  town  by  the  road. 

The  Toad  told  the  Devil’s  coach-horse, 

Who  cock’d  up  his  tail  at  the  news. 

The  Snake  hiss'd  the  secret,  of  course, 

To  the  Newt,  who  was  changing  her  shoes. 

The  Newt  drove  away  to  the  ball. 

And  told  it  the  Scorpion  and  Asp. 

The  Spider  who  lives  in  the  wall 
Overheard  it,  and  told  it  the  Wasp.' 

The  Wasp  told  the  Midge  and  the  Gnat : 

And  the  Gnat  told  the  Flea  and  the  Nit.  '  '* 

The  Nit  dropp’d  an  egg  as  she  sat: 

The  Flea  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  bit. 

The  Nit  and  the  Flea  are  too  small, 

And  the  Snake  slips  from  under  my  foot ; 

I  wish  I  could  find  ’mid  them  all 
A  man— to  insult  and  to  shoot ! 

The  reader  says,  no  doubt,  this  is  very  clever,  perhaps  very 
true,  and  knows  very  likely  something  of  this  pleasant  circle  of 
toad,  snake,  newt,  flea,  spider,  and  company,  but  feels  sorrow 
that  a  great  writer  should  spend  even  so  many  verses  of  this 
little  bitterness.  The  verses  entitled,  “  See-saw,'^  are  still  more 
fearfully  bitter,  with  their  pleasing  commencement, 


She  was  a  harlot  and  I  was  a  thief. 

Mr.  Meredith’s  poems  contain  a  great  deal  like  this ;  such 
couplets  abound,  also  in  Lucile,’^  these  are  the  bright  but  bitter 
flowers  of  the  social  conservatory,  the  poetical  sal  volatile  the 
fashionable  vinaigrette  of  sentimental  excitement  or  assiduous 
and  satiric  contempt ;  a  good  deal  in  these  verses  is  a  kind  of 
true  vers  de  societe^  or  vers  d* occasion^  pretty  and  sparkling,  or, 
again,  a  sort  of  iced  champagne  of  poetry,  when  the  vinegar 
and  the  bitterness  are  left  for  a  Utile  while  and  the  words  run  on 
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like  the  floral  wreaths  upon  some  claret  cup.  In  what  way  the 
author  may  have  passed  his  life  wc  have  no  means  of  knowing, 
but  his  words  and  verses  for  the  most  part  do  not  indicate  pur¬ 
pose  ;  they  are  the  rapid  scintillations,  the  glances  to  and  fro,  of 
a  mind  to  whom  it  is  alike  easy  to  find  a  significance  in  things, 
and  to  set  that  significance  in  some  kind  of  verse.  Sometimes  the 
author  becomes  as  well  an  axiomatic  as  Martin  Farquhar  Tapper, 
not  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  either;  this  is  very  legible  in 
the  verses  entitled  the  “Artist,’^  where,  through  forty-one  verses 
like  the  following,  we  have  a  mingling  of  the  poetical  and  the 
commonplace — 

O  Artist,  range  not  over  wide :  ^ 

Let  what  thou  seek  be  haply  hid 

III  bramble-blossoms  at  thy  side, 

Or  shut  within  the  daisy’s  lid.  ' 

God’s  glory  lies  not  out  of  reach. 

The  moss  we  crush  beneath  our  feet, 

The  pebbles  on  the  w’ct  sea-beach. 

Have  solemn  meanings  strange  and  sweet. 

The  peasant  at  his  cottage  door 
May  teach  thee  more  than  Plato  knew  : 

See  that  thou  scorn  him  not :  adore 
God  in  him,  and  thy  nature  too. 

Know  well  thy  friends.  The  woodbine’s  breath, 

The  woolly  tendr'd  on  the  vine. 

Are  more  to  thee  than  Cato's  death. 

Or  Cicero’s  words  to  Catiline. 

•  •  •  « 

Nor  cross  the  sea  for  gems.  Nor  seek: 

Bo  sought.  Fear  not  to  dwell  alone. 

Possess  thyself.  Be  proudly-meek. 

See  thou  be  worthy  to  be  known.  ; 

•  ♦  •  •  • , 

Be  quiet.  Take  things  as  they  come. 

Each  hour  will  draw  out  some  surprise.  '  ‘ 

AVith  blessing  let  the  days  go  home : 

Thou  shalt  have  thanks  from  evening  skies, 

Lean  not  on  one  mind  constantly : 

Lest,  where  one  stood  before,  two  fall,  J 

Something  God  hath  to  say  to  thee, 

Worth  hearing  from  the  lips  of  all. 

And  so  on.  Yet  with  all  those  hittcriicssos,  afl’cetaiions,  indo¬ 
lences,  and  carelessness,  the  reader  will  surely  believe  that  even 
the  verses  we  have  quoted,  and  we  have  not  quoted  them  because 
they  are  among  the  best,  proclaim  the  author  to  be  gifted  and 
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c&p!iblo  of  the  expression  of  powerful  things  and  sweet  things 
in  verse.  Passion  bears  tlie  writer  very  often  along,  the  quick 
blood  gives  intelligence  to  the  eye,  and  rapid  vigour  to  tho 
speech ;  the  intensity,  the  concise,  true  poetry  of  the  expression 
would  gain  were  it  not  for  that  facility  and  ease  of  utterance  to 
which  we  have  referred.  Such  verses  as  these  from  “Lucilo" 
and  the  indifference  of  Nature  to  man : — 

O  Nature,  bow  fair  is  thy  face, 

And  how  light  is  thy  heart,  and  how  friendless  thy  grace  ! 

Thou  false  mistress  of  man  !  thou  dost  sport  with  him  lightly 
In  his  hours  of  ease  and  enjoyment ;  and  brightly 
Dost  thou  smile  to  his  smile ;  to  his  joys  thou  iuclinest, 

Jlut  his  sorrows,  thou  knowest  them  not,  nor  divinest. 

While  he  woos,  thou  art  wanton ;  thou  lettest  him  love  thee ; 

But  thou  art  not  his  friend,  for  his. grief  cannot  move  thee  ; 

And  at  last,  when  he  sickens  and  dies,  wdiat  dost  thou  ? 

All  as  gay  as  thy  garments,  as  careless  thy  brow, 

And  thou  laughest  and  toyest  with  any  new  comer, 

Not  a  tear  more  for  winter,  a  smile  less  for  summer! 

Hast  thou  never  an  anguish  to  heave  the  heart  under 
That  fair  breast  of  thine,  O  thou  feminine  wonder ! 

For  all  those — the  young,  and  the  fair,  and  the  strong. 

Who  have  loved  thee,  and  lived  with  thee  gaily  and  long. 

And  who  now  on  thy  bosom  lie  dead  ?  and  their  deeds 
And  their  days  are  forgotten  !  O  hast  thou  no  weeds 
And  not  one  year  of  mourning, — one  out  of  the  many 
That  deck  thy  new  bridals  lor  ever, — nor  any 
Regrets  for  thy  lost  loves,  conceal’d  from  tho  new, 

O  thou  widow  of  earth’s  generations  !  Go  to  ! 

If  the  sea  and  the  night  wind  know  aught  of  these  things, 

They  do  not  reveal  it.  We  are  not  thy  kings. 

.  The  same,  surely  not  uncommon  sentiment,  occurs  in  a  latter 
portion  of  the  book,  in  which,  joined  to  the  indiflbrcnco  of 
Nature,  and  its  inability  to  soothe  or  satisfy  the  sorrowful  heart, 
wo  have  the  power  of  the  soul  to  transcend  its  sorrows — 

Emotions,  long  pent  in  her  breast,  were  at  stir. 

And  the  deeps  of  the  spirit  w  ere  troubled  in  her. 

Ah,  pale  woman !  what,  with  that  heart-broken  look, 

Didst  thou  read  then  in  Nature’s  weird  heart-breaking  book  ? 

Have  the  wild  rains  of  heaven  a  father?  and  who 
Hath  in  pity  begotten  the  drops  of  the  dew  ? 

Orion,  Arcturus,  who  pilots  them  both  ? 

What  leads  forth  in  his  season  the  bright  Mazaroth  ? 

Hath  tho  darkness  a  dwelling, — save  there,  in  those  eyes  ? 

And  what  name  hath  that  half-reveal’d  hope  in  the  skies? 

Ay,  question,  and  listen  !  What  answer ! 

The  sound 

Of  the  long  river  wave  through  its  stonc-troublcd  bound. 

And  the  crickets  that  sing  all  the  night.  _ 
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There  are  hours 

^Vhich  belong  to  unknown,  supernatural  powers, 

Whose  sudden  and  solemn  suggestions  are  all 

That  to  this  race  of  worms, — stinging  creatures,  that  crawl, 

l.ie,  and  fear,  and  die  daily,  beneath  their  own  stings,— 

Can  excuse  the  blind  boast  of  inherited  wings. 

W  hen  the  soul,  on  the  impulse  of  anguish,  hath  pass'd 
Hoyond  anguish,  and  risen  into  rapture  at  last ; 

When  she  traverses  nature  and  space,  till  she  stands 
In  the  Chamber  of  Fate ;  where,  through  tremulous  hands. 

Hum  the  threads  from  an  old-fashion'd  distaff  uncurl’d. 

And  those  three  blind  old  women  sit  spinning  the  world. 

The  dark  was  blanch’d  wan,  over-head.  One  green  star 
Was  slipping  from  sight  in  the  pale  void  afar  ; 

The  spirits  of  change,  and  of  awe,  with  faint  breath,  . 

W ere  shifting  the  midnight,  above  and  beneath. 

The  spirits  of  awe  and  of  change  were  around. 

And  about,  and  upon  her. 

“  At  last,  then — at  last,  and  alone, — I  and  thou, 

Lucile  de  Nevers,  have  we  met^ 

Hush !  I  know 

Not  for  me  was  the  tryst.  Never  mind !  it  is  mine  ; 

And  whatever  led  hither  those  proud  steps  of  thine, 

I'hey  remove  not,  until  we  have  spoken.  My  hour 
Is  come ;  and  it  holds  thee  and  me  in  its  power, 

As  the  darkness  holds  both  the  horizons." 

‘‘  Lucile*'  is  full  of  passages  like  these,  lines  of  the  most 
vivid  strength.  We  must  believe,  sailing  through  seas  of  affec¬ 
tations,  the  criticism  seems  ungracious  and  unkind ;  the  metre 
has  a  happy  unhappiness  in  it,  it  is  a  metre  seldom  employed 
in  a  long  poem ;  admiration  holds  the  mind  often  in  suspense. 
With  a  kind  of  wonder  that  the  frequent  noble  passages  should 
be  alternated  by  so  obvious  a  working  up  of  froth  and  foam, 
we  must  be  forgiven  for  saying,  that  it  taints  the  whole  with 
suspicion,  and  compels  the  uncharitable  wonder,  as  to  the  organic 
relation  of  even  the  nobler  conceptions,  to  Mr.  Meredith's  own 
nature.  The  following,  on  the  Arrival  of  the  Ship  of  Life  into 
Port,"  is  very  prettily  said — 


Mark  yen  ship  far  away, 

Asleep  on  the  wave,  in  the  last  light  of  day. 

With  all  its  hush'd  thunders  shut  up  ?  Would  you  knowj 
A  thought  which  came  to  me  a  few  days  ago. 

Whilst  watching  those  ships  ? . . .  When  the  great  Ship  of  Life, 
Sur\'iviBp;,  though  shatter'd,  the  tumult  and  strife 
Of  earth  s  angry  element, — masts  broken  short. 

Decks  drench'd,  bulwarks  beaten — drives  safe  into  port, 

When  the  Pilot  of  Galilee,  seen  on  the  strand, 
btretchei  over  the  waters  a  welcoming  band ; 
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Omnipresence  of  ihe  Leity, 

When,  heeding  no  longer  the  sea’s  baffled  roar, 

The  mariner  turns  to  his  rest  evermore ; 

What  will  then  be  the  answer  the  helmsman  must  give  ? 
Will  it  be  .  , .  Lo  our  log-book  !  Thus  once  did  we  live 
In  the  zones  of  the  South  ;  thus  we  traversed  the  seas 
Of  the  Orient ;  there  dwelt  with  the  Hesperides ; 

Thence  follow’d  the  west  wind ;  here,  eastward  we  turn’d  ; 
The  stars  fail’d  us  there  ;  just  here  land  wc  discern’d 
On  our  lee  ;  there  the  storm  overtook  us  at  last ; 

That  day  went  the  bowsprit,  the  next  day  the  mast ; 

There  the  mermen  came  round  us,  and  there  we  saw  bask 
“  A  siren  ?  ”  The  Captain  of  Port  will  he  ask  \ 

Any  one  of  such  (questions  ?  I  cannot  think  so ! 

But .  , .  What  is  the  last  Bill  of  Health  you  can  show  ?  ” 
Not — How  fared  the  soul  through  the  trials  she  passed  ? 
But — What  is  the  state  of  that  soul  at  the  last  ?  ” 


But  a  large  variety  of  desultory  knowledge  is  lavishly  strewn 
over  these  volumes,  and  apparently,  what  ought  to  pass  for  true 
poetic  faculty,  the  wish  to  set  every  piece  of  knowledge  obtained 
to  music. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  variety  of  these  volumes  is 
very  great.  Glimpses  of  manifold  information,  broken  snatches 
even  of  scholarship,  glimpses  which  show  the  wanderer  through 
many  foreign  places  and  scenes,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
books,  and  the  recondite  thoughts  of  cabalistic  writers  or 
authors  equally  unknown ;  a  little  glint  of  light  or  darkness 
made  visible  from  some  cabalistic,  classical,  or  Brahminical 
literature  turns  into  a  pleasant  ray  of  light,  as  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  verses : — 

God’s  in  matter  everywhere  : 

Flower,  bird,  beast,  and  man  and  woman, 

Earth,  and  water,  fire,  and  air : 

All  divine  is  all  that’s  human. 

Only,  matter’s  dense  opaqueness 
Checks  God’s  light  from  shining  through  it. 

And  our  senses  (such  their  weakness  !) 

Cannot  help  our  souls  to  view  it,  *  1 

Till  Love  lends  the  world  translucence  ; 

Then  we  see  God  clear  in  all  things, 

Love’s  the  new  sense.  Love’s  the  true  sense, 

Whereby  souls  learn  how  to  call  things  ! 


Historical  or  mythic  circumstance,  and  sometimes  domestic 
lights,  although  a  more  fashionable  and  saloon-like  tint  of 
"  velvet  violet  linings,  with  the  lamp-light  gloating  o’er,”  per¬ 
vades  most  of  these  in  the  verses  “The  Night  in  the  Fisher¬ 
man’s  Hut.  The  first  part  exhibits  power  in  this  way ;  marred, 
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however,  at  the  close  or  after  the  first  part,  we  must  think,  by 
the  introduction  of  uncongenial  material.  A  strange  interlac¬ 
ing  of  beauty  and  bitterness  characterises  these  volumes.  AVe 
walk  along  the  heights  of  some  great  refreshing  thought,  some 
noble  idea,  some  fine  and  glowing  spiritual  prospect,  some  hint 
of  truth  in  life,  scenery,  or  character,  and  by  a  sudden  turn  upon 
the  following  page,  or,  ])erha})s,  even  in  the  same  poem,  we 
have  that  glower  of  misanthropy,  that  scoff*  of  bitter  jesting, 
the  like  of  which  we  all  remember  so  well  in  Byron.  Sumctliing 
of  this  mingling,  but  with  a  truer  iutention,  strikes  us  in  the 
following : — 

FORM. 

A  MAN  walks  through  a  wood 
Admiring  what  he  secs  there  : 

How  blesstid  if  he  could 

Admire,  and  be  at  case  there  ! 

Hut  ah  !  his  admiration  he  must  utilize,  or  doubt  of  it. 

So  he  lops  oft'  a  branch,  resolved  to  fashion  something  out  of  it. 

As  though  the  thing  were  not, 

Already  ere  he  take  it, 

A  something  more  than  what 
Ilis  utmost  means  can  make  it ! 

lie  knows  not  what  he  wants  to  make  :  this  only  who  shall  gainsay  ? 

■*  Boraething  he  must  make  out  of  it,  since  man’s  a  maker,  men  say. 

^  A 

lie  chisels,  chips,  and  chops. 

And  carves,  as  he  is  able : 

Now  plans  a  chair,  now  stops 
And  meditates  a  table. 

At  length,  grown  somewhat  weary,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  toils,  it 

•Strikes  him  that,  the  more  he  chips  and  chops,  the  more  he  spoils  it. 


He  pauses ;  w  ipes  the  sweat. 

Discouraged,  from  his  forehead  ; 

Casts  dow’ii  his  eyes  ;  and  yet 
The  failure  seems  more  horrid. 

But  lo  you !  in  his  workshop,  having  sidled  through  the  door  there, 
A  little  child  is  playiug  with  the  shavings  on  the  ftoor  there. 

And,  as  they  fall  self-roU’d, 

Kach  wooden  ringlet  nearing,  ‘ 

The  child  hath  made,  behold  ! 

Out  of  each  a  pretty  earring. 

Friend,  that  child,  to  finest  uses  fitting  chances,  must  appal  you, 
Turniug  accident  to  ornament, -^your  rubbish  to  his  value. 

So  we  mend  God’s  making. 

And  so  mar  it  for  the  most  part : 

So  chance-comers,  taking 
From  the  dust  what  seem’d  the  lost  part 
Of  our  labour,  suffer  Fancy  to  sport  with  it :  and  the  Muses, 

That  neglected  our  endeavour,  turn  its  failure  to  her  uses. 
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The  worst  instance  of  this  mingling,  of  what  wo  have  called 
the  susceptibility  of  beauty  with  the  taint  of  bitterness,  occurs 
ir  the  poem  called  The  Portrait,”  a  more  utterly  morbid, 
diseased,  and  ghastly  fancy  it  is  long  since  we  have  met.  It  has 
the  weird  horror  of  one  of  Maturings  Old  Komances.  Such 
fancies  regarded  are  thoroughly  vicious,  and  a  man  may  even 
not  think  too  highly  of  human  nature  and  believe  it  to  bo 
capable  of  fearful  exploits  without  endorsing  the  necessity  for 
setting  such  vampire  visions  and  churchyard  lights  to  verse ; 
we  almost  condemn  ourselves  for  quoting  the  verses  to  our 
readers,  but  they  illustrate  as  well  as  any  wo  could  quote,  that 
diseased  artist  faculty  which,  to  healthy  minds  will  be  regarded 
as  a  too-marked  characteristic  of  Mr.  Sleredith's  genius — 

THE  PORTRAIT. 

Midnight  past !  Not  a  sound  of  aught 
Thro'  the  silent  house,  but  the  wind  at  his  prayers. 

I  sat  by  the  dying  fire,  and  thought 
Of  the  dear  dead  woman  upstairs. 

A  night  of  tears  !  for  the  gusty  rain 

Had  ceased,  but  the  eaves  were  dripping  yet ; 

And  the  moon  look’d  forth,  as  tho’  in  pain, 

With  her  face  all  white  and  wet : 

Nobody  with  me,  my  watch  to  keep, 

But  the  friend  of  my  bosom,  the  man  I  love  : 

And  grief  had  sent  him  fast  to  sleep 
In  tho  chamber  up  above. 

Nobody  else,  in  the  country  place 

All  round,  that  knew  of  my  loss  beside. 

But  the  good  young  Priest  with  the  llaphacl-face, 

Who  confess^  her  when  she  died. 

That  good  young  Priest  is  of  gentle  nerve. 

And  my  grief  had  moved  him  beyond  control ; 

For  his  lip  grew  white,  as  I  could  observe, 

AVhen  he  speeded  her  parting  soul. 

I  sat  by  the  dreary  hearth  alone  : 

I  thought  of  the  pleasant  days  of  yore :  | 

I  said  **  the  staff  of  my  life  is  gone  : 

The  woman  I  loved  is  no  more, 

“  On  her  cold,  dead  bosom  my  portrait  lies, 

Which  next  to  her  heart  she  used  to  wear— 

Haunting  it  o’er  with  her  tender  eyes 
When  my  own  face  was  not  there. 

It  is  set  all  round  with  rubies  red. 

And  pearls  which  a  Peri  might  have  kept.  /J 

For  each  ruby  there,  my  heart  hath  bled : 

For  each  pearl,  my  eyes  have  wept.”  _  .  'j 
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Aud  i  said — ‘‘  the  thing  is  precious  to  me  : 

They  will  bury  her  soon  in  the  churchyard  clay 
It  lies  on  her  heart,  and  lost  must  be^ 

If  I  do  not  take  it  away.’* 

1  lighted  my  lamp  at  the  dying  flame, 

And  crept  up  tne  stairs  that  creaked  for  fright. 

Till  into  the  chamber  of  death  1  came, 

Where  she  lay  all  in  white. 

The  moon  shone  over  her  winding-sheet. 

There,  stark  she  lay  on  her  carven  bed : 

Seven  burning  tapers  about  her  feet, 

And  seven  about  her  head. 

As  1  stretch’d  my  hand,  I  held  my  breath ; 

I  turn’d  as  1  drew  the  curtains  apart : 

I  dared  not  look  on  the  face  of  death  : 

1  knew  where  to  find  her  heart. 

I  thought,  at  first,  as  my  touch  fell  there, 

It  had  warm’d  that  heart  to  life,  with  love  ; 

For  the  thing  I  touched  was  warm,  I  swear. 

And  I  could  feel  it  move. 

’Twas  the  hand  of  a  man  that  was  moving  slow  ^ 

O’er  the  heart  of  the  dead, — from  the  other  side  : 

And  at  once  the  sweat  broke  over  my  brow, 

“  Who  is  robbing  the  corpse  ?”  I  cried. 

Opposite  me,  by  the  tapers’  light, 

The  friend  of  my  bosom,  the  man  1  loved. 

Stood  over  the  corpse,  aud  all  as  white. 

And  neither  of  us  moved. 

What  do  you  here,  my  friend  ?  ”  ...  The  man 
Look’d  first  at  me  and  then  at  the  dead. 

“  There  is  a  portrait  here,”  he  began  ; 

“  There  is.  It  is  mine,”  I  said. 

Said  the  friend  of  my  bosom,  **  yours,  no  doubt, 

The  portrait  was,  till  a  month  ago. 

When  this  suffering  angel  took  that  out. 

And  placed  mine  there,  1  know.” 

**  This  woman,  she  loved  me  well,”  said  I. 

“  A  month  ago,”  said  my  friend  to  me: 

**  And  in  your  throat,”  I  groan’d,  ‘‘you  lie !  ’* 

He  answer’d  .  . .  “  Let  us  see.” 

“  Enough  !  ”  I  return’d,  “  let  the  dead  decide : 

Aud  whose  soever  the  portrait  prove, 

His  shall  it  be,  when  the  cause  is  tried, 

Where  Death  is  arraign’d  by  Love.” 

W>  found  the  portrait  there,  in  its  place  ; 

W’e  open’d  it  by  the  tapers’  shine  : 

The  gems  were  aU  unchanged  :  the  face 
Was — neither  his  nor  mine. 
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“  One  nail  drives  out  another,  at  least ! 

The  face  of  the  portrait  there,”  I  cried, 

**  Is  our  friend’s,  the  Raphael-faced  young  Priest, 

Who  confess’d  her  when  she^^died.” 

The  setting  is  all  of  rubies  red, 

And  pearls  which  a  Peri  might  have  kept,  * 

For  each  ruby  there  my  heart  hath  bled  : 

For  each  pearl  my  eyes  have  wept.  — * 

If  Mr.  Meredith  indulges  this  pleasant  vein  he  will  quite 
succeed  in  taking  a  distinguished  place  as  one  of  the  incendiaries 
of  society.  The  bitterness  of  the  satirist  must  not  unQi  and 
loosen  principles  ;  but,  in  satire  like  this,  we  have  the  taint  of 
utter  disbelief  in  all  principles,  and  with  one  arrow  tipped  in 
poison  of  suspicion  or  disbelief,  he  contrives  to  tranBti.v  and 
pierce  through  love,  friendship,  and  religion.  With  Saul-like 
insanity  he  aims  his  javelin :  the  comfort  is  in  knowing  that  it  is 
but  a  ghoul-like  erleam  from  the  phantasmagoria  of  a  dark  spirit. 
The  javelin  hits  t&e  wall  while  the  reader  feels  pity  for  the  nature 
to  which  such  a  delirious  imagination  was  possible.  It  is  clear 
Mr.  Meredith  desires  to  be  a  poet ;  the  value  of  poetry  is  in  its 
purity  and  moral  health.  It  is  true  that  the  poet,  of  all  men, 
should  not  be  deceived,  should  see  things  and  men  as  they  are, 
neither  deceived  by  the  rainbow  fancies  of  fiction  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  morbid,  lurid  lights  on  the  other ;  the  quality  of 
the  untrue  poet  usually  is  that  ho  is  deceived  by  both.  Pretty 
and  untrue  sentiments  are  facile  to  him  as  charnel-like  horrors, 
an  unhealthy  mind  primed  by  opium,  or  some  such  mental  drug, 
refusing  to  walk  along  the  high  road,  or  among  the  fresh  fields 
in  the  clear  light  which  the  heavens  give,  not  only  by  day,  but 
by  night,  in  sunbeam  or  starbeam  turns  into  caves  and  haunts 
of  darkness,  or  steps  into  metriciously-lighted  saloons,  and  turns 
the  accidents  of  a  journey  into  represented  pictures  of  life,  is 
in  love  with  the  grotesque,  the  startling,  and  the  strange,  and 
disposed  to  make  these  into  the  great  material  of  life  and  verse. 
The  healthy  poet  sees  things  in  a  true  light,  and  so  seeks  to 
represent  them,  not  shutting  the  eye  to  the  darkness  or  closing 
the  ear  to  the  discordancy ;  on  the  other  hand,  not  confounding 
these  in  the  essential  light  of  things ;  there  are  verses,  we  have 
said  as  much  before,  in  these  volumes  which  show  no  insensi¬ 
bility  to  some  of  the  best  influences  which  educate  the .  heart  to 
become  the  teacher.  In  the  following,  we  suppose,  he  refers  in 
dedicatory  lines  to  the  influence  of  Tennyson,  and  with  that 
influence,  the  influence  of  his  father  upon  his  own  mind,  con¬ 
joins  to  that  of  Wordsworth— 
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Oicen  Meredith's  Poems. 


Tho*  mighty  spirits  arc  no  more, 

Yet  spirits  of  beauty  still  remain. 

Gone  is  the  Seer  that,  by  the  shore 
Of  lakes  as  limpid  as  his  lorej 
Lived  to  one  ceaseless  strain 

And  strenuous  melody  of  mind. 

Hut  one  there  rests  that  hath  the  power 
To  charm  the  midnight  moon,  and  bind 
All  spirits  of  the  sweet  south  wind, 

And  steal  from  every  shower 

That  sweeps  green  England  cool  and  clear, 

The  violet  of  tender  song. 

Great  Alfred!  long  may  England’s  ear  , 

His  music  fill,  his  name  be  dear] 

To  English  bosoms  long !  ; 

And  one  ...  in  sacred  silence  sheathed  ' 

That  name  I  keep,  my  verso  would  shame. 

The  name  my  lips  in  prayer  first  breathed 
W  as  his  :  and  prayer  hath  yet  bequeath’d 
Its  silence  to  that  name  ; — 

Which  yet  an  age  remote  shall  hear, 

Borne  on  the  fourfoldjwind  sublime 
ByF  ame,  where,  with  some  faded  year 
These  songs  shall  sink,  like  Icatlets  sere. 

In  avenues  of  Time. 

Tho  influences  are  indeed  mixed,  and  the  volumes  bear  more 
indications,  it  must  be  said,  of  the  influence  of  the  father,  than 
the  high  and  perfect  art  of  Tennyson,  or  the  profound  insight 
of  Wordsworth,  before  which  all  nature  became  an  apocalypse. 
Lord  Lytton,  with  his  immeasureable  wealth  of  genius,  cannot 
be  regarded,  by  his  most  enthusiastic  admirers,  as  uniformly 
healthy,  and  that  love  of  forbidden-fruit,  which  is  especially 
evident  in  his  earliest  volumes,  and  which  is  not  entirely  in- 
evident  in  his  latest,  pervades  very  much  the  volumes  before  us. 
There  is  a  danger  of  becoming  the  poet  of  the  dissecting-room, 
the  laureate  of  the  school  of  anatomy,  the  magnifying  into  undue 
proportion,  things  which  should  be  living  but  are  dead,  the  set¬ 
ting  into  flowing  and  glowing  verse  the  poetry  of  disease.  Mr. 
Meredith  will,  we  really  believe,  begin  again,  and  if  life  and ; 
time  are  given  to  him,  separate  some  future  efforts  from  these 
first  powerful  but  flawed  productions  of  his  genius.  We  revert, 
to  the  old  canon,  it  is  unity  of  effort  which  will  ever  be  the  test 
of  genius,  and  that  unity  of  effort  will  only  be  attained  through, 
the  invigorating  life  of  faith.  There  are  signs,  and  many,  that 
he  would  be  a  believer,  a  believer  we  mean  in  the  larger  sense  ; 
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The  Prayer  of  Faith, 

but  he  lias  kept  his  eye  fixed  too  constantly  upon  the  little  and 
the  low.  He  has  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  groat  singer;  faith 
will  give  clearness,  richness,  and  intention  to  the  future  song. 
We  notice  also  the  prayer  which,  if  realized  to  his  possession, 
will  certainly  furnish  us  with  something  far  greater  than  we 
have  had  from  him  yet.  The  verses  seem  to  have  been  extorted 
from  the  writer  by  some  sorrow — 

If  Jesus  came  to  earth  again, 

And  walk’d,  and  talk’d,  in  field  and  street , 

Who  ^yould  not  lay  his  human  pain 
Low  at  those  heavenly  feet  ? 

And  leave  the'room,  and  leave  the  lute, 

And  leave  the  volume  on  the  shelf, 

To  follow  Him,  unquestioning,  mute. 

If  'twere  the  Lord  Himself? 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  pride  that  prompts  the  bitter  jest — 

(Sharp  styptic  of  a  bleeding  heart !) 

AVould  fail,  and  humbly  leave  coiifest 
The  sin  that  brought  the  smart, 

If  I  might  crouch  within  the  fold 
Of  that  white  robe  (a  wounded  bird) 

The  face  that  Mary  saw  behold, 

And  hear  the  words  she  heard. 

I  would  not  ask  one  word  of  all 

That  now  my  nature  yearns  to  know ; — 

The  legend  of  the  ancient  Fall ; 

The  source  of  human  w'oe  : 

AVhat  hopes  in  other  worlds  may  hide  ; 

AVhat  griefs  yet  unexplored  in  this ; 

How  fares  the  spirit  within  the  wide 
Waste  tract  of  that  abyss 

Which  scares  the  heart  (since  all  we  know 
Of  life  is  only  conscious  sorrow) 

Lest  novel  life  be  novel  woe 
In  death's  undawn’d  to -morrow' ; 

I  ould  not  ask  one  word  of  this 
If  I  might  only  hide  my  head, 

On  that  beloved  breast,  and  kiss 
The  wounds  where  Jesus  bled. 

And  I,  where’er  He  wont,  would  go. 

Nor  question  where  the  path  might  lead, 

Enough  to  know  that,  here  below, 

I  walk’d  with  God  indeed  ! 


Otcen  Meredith* Poem$, 


His  sheep  along  the  cool,  the  shade, 

By  the  still  water-course  He  leads,' 

His  lambs  upon  His  breast  are  laid,| 

His  hungry  ones  He  feeds. 

Safe  in  His  bosom  I  should  lie, 

Hearing,  where’er  His  steps  might  be, 

Calm  waters,  murmuring,  murmuring  by, 

To  meet  the  mighty  sea. 

If  this  be  thus,  O  Lord  of  mine. 

In  absence  is  Thy  love  forgot? 

And  must  I,  where  I  walk,  repine 
Because  I  see  Thee  not  ? 

If  this  be  thus,  if  this  be  thus, 

And  our  poor  prayers  yet  reach  Thee,  Lord, 

Since  we  are  weak,  once  more  to  us 
Reveal  the  Living  Word  I 

Yet  is  my  heart,  indeed,  so  weak 
My  course  alone  1  dare  not  trace  1 

Alas !  I  know  my  heart  must  break 
Before  I  sec  Thy  face. 


•  ♦  •  •  • 

And  all  is  dark — before — behind. 

I  cannot  reach  Thee,  where  Thou  art, 

1  cannot  bring  Thee  to  my  mind, 

Nor  clasp  Thee  to  my  heart. 

And  this  is  why,  by  night  and  day, 
tStill  with  BO  many  an  unseen  tear,  ' 
These  lonely  lips  have  learn’d  to  pray 
That  God  would  spare  me  here, 

\Vhile  yet  my  doubtful  course  I  go 
Along  the  vale  of  mortal  years, 

By  Lite’s  dull  stream,  that  w  ill  not  flow 
As  fast  as  dow  my  tears. 


One  human  hand,  my  hand  to  take  : 

One  human  heart,  my  own  to  raise  :  ’  '' 

One  loving  human  voice,  to  break  ^ 

The  silence  of  my  days. 

Saviour,  if  this  wild  prayer  be  wrong, 

And  what  1  seek  1  may  not  find. 

Oh,  make  more  hard,  and  stem,  and  strong, 
The  framework  of  my  mind  t 
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Two  Novels  of  New  England  Life, 

Or,  Dearer  to  me,  in  tbe  dark 

Of  life’s  low  hours,  one  moment  stand, 

And  give  me  keener  eyes  to  mark 
The  moving  of  Thy  hand. 

With  these  very  sweet  words  of  mingled  prayer  and  ex¬ 
perience,  which  will,  we  think,  be  responded  to  by  many  readers, 
we  lay  down  these  many-coloured  volumes. 


IV. 

TWO  NOVELS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE  * 

TWO  new  contributions  to  that  pleasant  literature,  which  sets 
before  us  in  colours  of  great  freshness  and  beauty,  the  charm 
of  New  England  Life.  We  have  received  recently  several  de¬ 
lightful  contributions  in  this  department ;  and  those  before  us, 
while  we  doubt  if  they  will  add  much,  or  anything  to  the  famit 
already  enjoyed  by  the  authors,  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  those? 
who  like  to  escape  from  the  conventional,  and  starched  proprieties, 
with  which  for  the  most  part  our  English  novels  abound,  to  the 
freedom  and  purity  of  genuine  village  life. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher’s  book  will  disappoint  those  who  expect 
to  find  in  it  all  the  elements  of  the  exciting  modern  novel  ;  there 
is  no  plot — it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  there  is  a  story  ;  it  is  just 
such  a  book,  and  especially  this  is  true  of  the  first  volume,  about 
village  life  in  New  England,  as  Miss  Mitford’s  Our  Village! 
Norwood  is  Our  Village  in  New  England ;  no  plot,  few  scenes  which 
can  be  called  passionate  or  dramatic,  no  subtle  secret,  exciting 
with  painful  interest  the  curiosity  and  tempting  the  reader,  when 
he  is  in  the  middle  of  the  first  volume  to  turn  over  to  the  close 


*  Norwood;  or  Village  Life  in  New  England,  3  Vols.  By  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.  Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Marston. 

The  Guardian  Angel.  By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  2  Vols.  Sanopsou 
Low,  Son,  and  Marston. 
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.t'tlic  la?i  to  see  how  it  all  ends  ;  iheie*  is  amazing  wcalili  oi’  d.  - 
ightfnl  remark,  there  are  fine  photographs  of  original  character^, 
uch  as  arc  only  to  be  found[in  unconventional  village  life,  dav^ 
md  seasons,  trees  and  birds,  and  flowers,  shed  their  pensive  pre- 
^nce,  their  songs,  and  fragrances,  and  colours,  over  the  book. 
Many  of  Mr.  Beecher’s  critics  will  say,  for  a  novelist,  or  talc 
writer  he  remarks  far  too  much;  the  soliloquies,  often  very  beauti¬ 
ful,  run  through  whole  pages ;  there  is  a  practical  sharpness  about 
his  descriptions  of  natural  things,  united  to  a  subtle  and  profound 
insight  and  sympathy  with  their  meaning,  in  fact  Norwood  is  a 
book  not  unlike  its  bright  predecessor  from  the  same  pen,  the 
Star  Papers  Experiences  of  Nature  and  Art,  or  its  companion, 
Plain  and  Pleasant  Talk  about  Fruits,  Flcncers  and  Famiinq ;  or 
Eyes  and  Ears.  Mr.  Beecher  is  no  connoUseur,  or  amateur  observer 
of  nature.  Something  of  this  kind  of  education  he  received  in  the 
country,  we  know  from  the  glimpses  in  the  biography  of  Lyman 
Beecher  ;  to  this  he  seems  to  have  added  such  a  drilling  in  the 
ways  and  works,  and  moods  of  nature,  wdiether  for  practical  or 
lesthetic  purposes,  that  Norwood  is  like  the  setting  the  life  of  a 
New  England  village  to  music  ;  and  what  in  the  books  we  have 
referred  to  is  keen,  pleasant,  and  practical  observation,  is  in  this 
relieved  and  lightened  by  ll\dng  character,  descriptions  of  the 
outer  and  inner  life  of  old  farm-houses,*  and  cottages ;  withal, 
however,  it  is  a  kind  of  photographic  album  or  picture-gallery, 
and  the  scenes  and  persons  stand  pretty  much  distinct  in  their  frames; 
the  characters  arc  too  numerous;  they  throng  and  crowd  upon 
each  other,  and  some  of  them  are  so  delightfully  fresh  and  green, 
that  it  seems  provokingly  too  bad,  that  Jlr.  Beecher  has  not  told  us 
•lore  about  them.  We  have  not  anything  enough  about  Deacon 
Marble,  and  Tommy  Taft,  and  Hiram  Beers  ;  characters  are 
introduced,  charmingly  and  attractively  described,  and  dropped  ; 
Judge  Bacon, even  Abiah  ('athcart,  and  Rachel  Liscomb,  Agate 
Bissoll,  and  Pete  Sawmill,  we  arc  so  interested  in  them,  and  in 
what  they  say,  that  wc  never  part  company  with  them,  without 
hoping  they  wdll  turn  up  in  some  chapter  again  before  long,  we 
so  like  their  characters,  or  Mr.  Beecher’s  setting  of  them,  that  we 
long  to  see  them  doing  something,  or  to  hear  them  saying  some¬ 
thing  ;  but  this  is  not  the  character  of  the  book  ;  a  succession  of 
rapidly-drawn  portraits  is  presented  to  us;  through  the  book 
powers  of  yet  latent  passion  are  hinted  that,  all  flows  along  quiet 
and  un-story-like,  until  we  near  to  the  third  volume,  and  then  all 
the  passion  and  description  plunge  into  the  story  of  the  war,  and 
all  the  characters  w’ho  form  a  sort  of  central  group,  the  men  and 
the  women  alike,  are  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  of  the  great  recent 
battle-fields.  The  charm  of  the  book  is  not  served  by  this  close  ; 
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it  is  the  New  English  village  lite,anJ  the  quiet  observation  about 
all  its  pursuits,  which  too  wearied,  activity  becomes  so  restful  and 
peace-breathing.  Possibly  Beecher ’may  regard  this  third 
volume  as  the  best  part  of  the  effort;  the  writing  is  brilliant. 
Intense,  passionate  and  powerful,  blazing  with  much  of  the  wild 
fire  of  the  orator,  wliosc  voice  rolled  over  America  and  Europe, 
through  that  period  of  intense  excitement.  Dr.  Holmes,  in  th(‘ 
Guardian  Angela  has,  we  think,  erred  in  the  same  way,  in  gathering 
up  the  interests  of  his  story  as  its  close  round  the  war  ;  in  fact, 
we  could  have  been  well  pleased  to  spare  a  large  portion  of  the 
third  volume  of  ^uricooiL  not  because  the  "enius  of  the  writcu 
seems  to  Hag,  but  because  we  come  out  of  the  quiet  and  self-con¬ 
tained  life  of  nature,  into  the  distraction,  uproar,  and  tempest  of 
wild  human  passions  and  events  ;  the  unity  of  the  book  would 
have  been  better  preserv’cd,  the  heart  of  the  reader  would  havr 
been  better  satisfied,  had  we  never  left  Norwood.  The  artist  pro¬ 
portions  of  things  are  wanting  in  Mr.  Beecher’s,  and  what  sur¬ 
prises  us  still  more,  in  Dr.  Holmes’s,  story,  unity,  completeness, 
repose;  almost  it  seems  as  if  Mr.  Beecher  had  altered  his  method 
after  commencing  his  work ;  the  quietness  of  the  little  New 
England  village  is  gone,  and  it  w’as  so  lovclv  and  satisfying,  that 
the  heart  of  the  reader  grieves  that  it  should  go.  ^Vithal,  how¬ 
ever,  we  have  here  a  wealthy  book,  in  which  humour  and  poetry, 
suggestive  generalization,  and  long  gorgeous  description — often 
too  long,  too  gorgeous — abound.  As  Mr.  Beecher  preaches  like  no 
other  man,  and  wdelds  a  power  of  illustration,  we  suppose  quite' 
beyond  any  other  pulpit-master  in  appositencss,  variety  and  force, 
we  shall  not  seem  to  depreciate  his  work  much,  by  saying  that 
too  much  of  the  preacher  seem  evident  in  these  volumes,  not  of 
the  ordinary  kind  of  sermons,  but  a  superabundance  of  that  kind 
of  talk  in  which  the  orator  is  supposed  to  be  most  copious  and 
succssful.  Something  of  that  copious  power  of  speech  which 
made  Judge  Bacon  dread  the  <liscourses  of  Dr.  Wentworth  in 
conversation,  “  Go  on,  Doctor,  a.s  your  remarks  >vcrconly  half-an- 
“  hour  long,  1  know  you  have  only  just  began.”  \  olumes  like 
these  seem  to  assure  us  that  we  have  before  us  a  collection  of 
innumerable  note-books,  results  of  long,  active,  manifold  obser¬ 
vation  ;  the  people  met  with,  the  things  seen,  have  had  their 
innermost  point  detected,  set  down  and  turned  into  some  kindly 
happy  sentence,  humorous  and  remcmberable.  Let  us  put  down 
a  few  of  the  laconisms. 


A  Doubtful  Deacon, 

“  I  think  deacon-timber  was  scarce  when  they  picked  you  out.’* 
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Two  NoveU  of  New  England  Life, 

Money  and  Grace. 

Money  is  of  no  use  without  piety.  But,  when  a  man  has  grace 
in  his  heart,  and  money  in  his  pocket,  then  he  can  have  peace  both 
with  God  and  man.** 


The  Imagination. 

“  Nothing  ails  her.  It  is  only  her  imagination,*^  said  the  nurse  to 
him  one  day. 

“  Only  the  imagination  !  That  is  enough.  Better  suffer  in  bone 
and  muscle  than  in  the  imagination.  If  the  body  is  sick  the  mind  can 
cure  it ;  but  if  the  mind  itself  is  sick,  what  shall  cure  that  ?  ** 

Old  Templeton^  a  Drunkard. 

“He  never  suffered  when  on  earth  from  too  much  water,  I*m 
thinking !  Hiram  Beers  says  he  wouldn’t  touch  it  when  he  could  get 
it,  and  now  can’t  get  it  when  he  wants  it.*’ 


Parson  Marshes  Sermons, 

Some  one  said  that  Parson  Marsh’s  sermons  were  like  the  meeting¬ 
house — the  steeple  was  the  only  thing  that  folks  could  see  after  they 
i;ot  home. 

A  Smooth  Talker, 

“  He  talks  to  you,**  said  Hiram,  “just  as  Black  Sam  lathers  you;  a 
kind  of  smooth  rubbing  goes  on,  and  you  feel  soft  and  satisfied  with 
yourself,  and  sort  o*  lean  to  him,  when  he  takes  you  by  the  nose  and 
.-liaves,  and  shaves,  and  shaves,  and  it’s  so  smooth  that  you  don’t  feel 
the  razor.  But  1  tell  you,  when  you  git  away  your  skin  smarts. 
You’ve  been  shaved.” 


Judge  Bacon. 

“  There  comes  Judge  Bacon,  white  and  ugly,**  said  the  critical 
Hiram.  “I  wonder  what  he  comes  to  meetin*  lor.  Lord  knows  he 
needs  it,  sly,  slippery  old  sinner.  Face ’s  as  white  as  a  lily ;  his  heart’s 
;is  black  as  a  chimney-fiue  aloreit’s  cleaned.  He’ll  get  his  flue  burned 
out  if  he  don’t  repent.  And  he  won’t  repent,  that’s  certain.  He  don’t 
relieve  the  Bible.  They  say  he  don’t  believe  in  God.  Wal,  I  guess 
it’s  pretty  even  between  ’em.  Shouldn’t  wonder  if  God  didn’t  believe 
in  him  neither.** 


Smiling  and  Sighing. 

If  one  shall  ask,  was  there  need  of  such  trouble  r—Not  to  him  that 
usketh.  But  to  him  that  is  born  to  sing,  singing  is  a  necessity  :  and  to 
aim  that  is  born  to  sigh,  sighing  is  a  necessity.  Some  smile  easily,  and 
some  are  just  as  easily  sad.  Some  think.  Some  feel.  Each  has  his 
mood.  ' 
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Pages  of  Ana  from  Xoncoud. 

A  Resurrection  of  Looking-Olasses, 

What  if  there  should  be  a  resurrection  of  that  which  has  been  buried 
in  looking-glasses?  Littlo  children’s  faces,  anxious  mothers,  budding 
girls  beginning  to  suspect  their  own  beauty,  vain  and  giggling  looks, 
grave  and  sad  looks  of  those  who  hate  to  grow  old,  vexed  looks  of  those 
who  have  cut  themselves  in  shaving,  timid  and  anxious  looks  of  those 
who  have  been  sick,  double  images  of  lovers  glancing  upon  the  sweet 
picture  of  their  embrace,  prim  and  prig  pedants  touching  up  their  grey 
whiskers  and  covering  their  baldness  with  the  few  strawy  locks  yet 
left,  simple  and  wondering  looks  of  curly  and  woolly  Phillis,  whose 
honest,  homely  face  is  just  as  dear  to  her  as  if  it  were  Cleopatra’s. 

Many  would  shrink  to  have  their  looking-glasses  reveal  their  secrets. 


Two  Portraits. 

Paint  the  man  as  the  mother’s  thoughts  do,  then  paint  him  as  ho 
really  lived.  Hang  the  two  portraits  side  by  side  and  write.  What  he 
was  to  hej  and  then  What  he  was.  Life  has  no  sadder  contrast. 


A  Library. 

Here  was  the  true  peace- society.  Old  quarrels  were  hushed  here. 
Heretic  and  orthodox  stood  in  silent  truce.  The  men  that  kept  tlio 
world  in  a  racket  in  their  time, — Luther  and  they  of  the  Vatican, 
Milton  and  Salmasius,  Arminius  and  the  whole  Synod  of  Dort,  Jesuii> 
and  Jansenists,  the  ancients,  mediaeval  scholastics,  modern  Reformer^ 
— were  patient  with  each  other  and  with  the  rising  fame  of  modei  M 
scientific  authors.  Books  are  the  true  metempsychosis — they  are  tho 
symbol  and  presage  of  immortality.  The  dead  men  are  scattered,  aii'i 
none  shall  find  them.  Behold,  they  are  all  here!  they  do  but  sleep. 
At  your  summons  everyone  shall  speak  and  instruct  you  in  the  b<'^r 
experiences  of  his  life ! 


The  Body  like  a  Piano. 

**  The  body  is  like  a  piano,  and  happiness  is  like  music.  It  is  nec<l- 
ful  to  have  the  instrument  in  good  order.  But  that  is  but  a  beginning. 
Something  must  play  upon  the  instrument.  And  who  performs,  and 
from  what  musical  score,  w’ill  determine  the  character  of  the  concei  t. 
Ghickering’s,  grandest  grand  piano,  with  [a  fool  playing  jigs  on  it,  is 
not  so  good  as  ad  old  harpsichord  with  Beethoven  at  the  keys.” 


Prose  and  Poetry. 

**  Prose  is  the  work-day  dress  in  which  truths  do  secular  duty. 
Poetry  is  the  robe,  the  royal  apparel,  in  which  truth  asserts  its  Divine 
origin.  Prose  is  truth  looking  on  the  ground :  eloquence  is  truth  look¬ 
ing  up  to  heaven.  Poetry  is  truth  flying  upward  toward  God  !  ” 
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A  Mole^s  Opinion  about  Flowers. 

‘‘  What  I  was  going  to  say  was,  that  I  consider  a  mole’s  opinion  of 
the  structures  and  uses  of  my  hyacinths  to  be  very  much  like — well, 
excuse  me, —like  most  folk’s  notions  of  moral  truth.  The  moles  see 
the  bottom  and  nothing  else.  Imagine  a  mole  forming  a  philosophical 
theory  of  my  bulbs?  In  mole’s  language,  whatever  that  is,  he  would 
>ay ;  ‘A  hyacinth  is  a  vegetable  creation  put  under  ground  for  the 
benefit  of  moles.  It  is  round,  of  a  sweetish  taste,  quite  juicy,  and 
wholesome  for  moles.  It  has  been  held  by  some  moles  that  a  hyacinth 
iias  an  existence  above  ground,  and  spcculatists  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
say  that  this  root  is  only  a  kind  of  starting-point,  while  the  best  part 
of  the  plant  is  above  ground.  But  there  is  no  evidence  of  that,  and  it 
is  doubtless  a  vagary  of  the  imagination.’  ” 

An  Orthodox  Old  Maid. 

‘‘  I’d  as  lief  tend  flowers  with  a  crowbar  as  to  have  one  of  them  old 
maids  about  with  little  babies.  I  wonder  she  don’t  take  the  little 
(•reetur  in  her  work-bag,  and  walk  off  to  prayer-meetin’  with  it !  You 
need  to  watch  her,  mother,  or  she’ll  bile  down  a  catechism  instead  ol 
mint  or  catnip,  when  the  child  has  wind.” 

A  Hearer's  Hope. 

‘‘Hope  you  don’t  forget  your  own  sermons,  Parson?  That’s  other 
folks’  business.” 

A  Patient  Wife. 

She  seemed  like  a  morning  glory  that  had  run  up  on  the  knots  and 
nigged  bark  of  an  oak-tree.  Whatever  rough  usage  she  received  at 
Ids  hands,  none  ever  knew  of  it  from  her ;  whatever  discrepancy 
or  •  uncongeniality  there  might  be  between  them  there  was  no  sign 
of  it. 

Rightcotis  Overmuch. 

There  was  no  gradation  or  perspective  in  her  conscience.  The  least 
wrong  was  a  full-sized  sin ;  and  the  smallest  sin  was  worse  than  we  can 
measure.  Great  sins  were  a  terror  for  the  future  life,  not  for  this. 

Sleeping  in  Church. 

In  what  other  painful  event  of  life  has  a  good  man  so  little  sympathy 
:is  when  overcome  with  sleep  in  meeting-time  ?  Against  the  insidious 
•'Auction  he  arrays  every*  conceivable  resistance.  He  stands  up  a 
while ;  he  pinches  himself,  or  pricks  himself  with  pins.  He  looks  up 
helplessly  to  the  pulpit  as  if  some  succour  might  possibly  come  thence. 
1  le  crosses  his  legs  uncomfortably,  and  attempts  to  recite  catechism,  or 
the  multiplication  table.  He  seizes  a  languid  fan,  which  treacherously 
leaves  him  in  a  calm.  He  tries  to  reason,  to  notice  the  phenomena. 
Oh,  that  one  could  carry  his  pew  to  bed  with  him !  What  tossing 
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wakefulness  there !  what  liery  chase  after  somnolency !  In  his  lawful 
l)ed  a  man  cannot  sleep,  and  in  his  pew  he  cannot  keep  awake  !  Happy 
man  who  does  not  sleep  in  church !  Deacon  Trowbridge  was  not  that 
man.  Deacon  Marble  was ! 

A  Lawyer, 

“  It’s  a  hot  and  drastic  profession.  You  will  see  men  cliiefly  on  the 
selfish  side.  You  will  be  always  making  a  porridge  of  somebody’s 
dirt.  Pretty  good  fellows  lawyers  are ;  but  I  wonder  at  it.” 

Birds, 

But  what  foolish  creatures  birds  are !  They  saw  nothing  of  all  this 
beauty,  or  else  they  would  not  have  filled  the  air  with  such  a  racket. 
Bluebirds  whispered  their  brief  syllable  of  music.  The  meadow-lark, 
who  wears  a  black  heart  upon  its  yellow  breast,  as  if  all  the  year  it 
had  a  sorrow  incurable,  wailed  out  its  wild,  sweet  dirge,  llobins, 
plump  and  familiar,  called  and  sung,  in  sober  jollity,  from  everj' 
orchard,  from  gardens  and  fields,  from  skirts  of  bushes,  and  the  edges 
of  the  forest — our  most  familiar  and  sweetest-singing  summer  birds. 

I  wrong  the  sparrow,  which  begins  earlier,  sings  more  constantly, 
and  holds  out  longer  than  the  thrush,  singing  its  exquisite  strain — 
faulty  only  in  that  it  is  too  short,  till  summer  is  almost  over,  till  the 
sun  burns  the  grass,  till  Hocks  arc  silent,  till  the  locusts  and  crickets 
come. 

A  Teacher, 

**  A  teacher  is  like  a  needle.  He  should  be  small  and  sharp.” 

Theology  and  Religion* 

**  Theology,  like  old  Isaac,  always  puts  its  nose  on  its  children,  to  see 
if  the  smell  of  the  fields  is  upon  them.  Isaac  blessed  Jacob  because  it 
was ;  theology  blesses  Jacob  only  when  it  is  not !  Natural  religion  is 
generally  considered  as  poor  stuff.  Imported  is  thought  more  of  than 
home-made ;  broadcloth  proves  better  than  linsey-woolsey.  The  Church 
thinks  that  it  will  not  do  to  make  religion  too  easy ;  folks  might  take  it 
up  of  themselves.  You  were  not  born  for  a  pulpit.  Few  men  arc. 
Pulpits  are  queer  places — candlesticks  whose  candles  won’t  burn — 
learned  men,  but  can’t  speak,  like  deep  wells  and  a  pump  that  won’t 
letch  water.” 

Colleges, 

“The  college  sticks  longest  on  ministers  and  schoolmasters ;  next,  to 
lawyers  ;  not  much  to  doctors;  and  none  at  all  to  merchants  and  gen¬ 
tlemen.” 

A  Gentleman. 

“A  gentleman  should  have  feeling — but  should  hide  it#  ^  People  ol 
much  sentiment  are  like  fountains,  whoso  overflow  keeps  a  disagnejble 
puddle  about  them.” 
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Two  Novels  of  New  England  Life. 

Naming  Children. 

People  use  their  children  as  registers  to  preserve  the  names  of  aunts 
and  uncles,  parents  and  grandparents,  and  so  inscribe  them  with  the 
names  of  the  dead,  as  if  tombstones  were  not  enough.” 

Elm^Trees. 

The  peculiar  glory  of  New  England— its  elm-trees.  No  town  can  fail 
of  beauty,  though  its  walks  were  gutters,  and  its  houses  hovels, >  if  vene¬ 
rable  trees  make  magnificent  colonnades  along  its  streets.  Of  all  trees, 
no  other  unites,  in  the  same  degree,  majesty  and  beauty,  grace  and 
grandeur,  as  the  American  elm.  Known  from  north  to  south,  through 
a  range  of  twelve  hundred  miles,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Mississippi ;  yet,  in  New  England,  we  find  the  elm  in  its 
greatest  size  and  beauty,  fully  justifying  Michaux’s  commendation  of  it 
to  European  cultivators,  as  “  the  most  magnificent  vegetable  of  the 
Temperate  Zone.”  Though  a  lover  of  moisture  and  richness,  the  elm 
does  not  flourish  so  well  upon  pure  vegetable  soils  as  on  intervale 
lands,  stronger  in  mineral  ingredients  than  river  meadows. 

Single  spots,  finer  than  any  in  New  England,  there  may  be  in  other 
lands,  but  such  a  series  of  villages  over  such  a  breadth  of  country, 
.amidst  so  much  beauty  of  scenery,  enriched,  though  with  charming  and 
inexpensive  simplicity,  with  so  much  beauty  of  garden,  yard,  and 
dwelling,  cannot  elsewhere  be  found  upon  the  globe.  No  man  has 
seen  America  who  has  not  become  familiar  with  the  villages  of  New 
England  and  the  farms  of  the  North-western  States.  Yet  every  one 
will  confess  that  a  large  part  of  this  scenic  beauty  of  New  England  is 
contributed  by  trees — and  particularly  by  the  elm.  The  elms  of  New 
England !  They  are  as  much  part  of  her  beauty  as  the  columns  of  the 
Parthenon  were  the  glory  of  her  architecture ! 

Their  towering  trunks,  whose  massiveness  well  symbolises  Puritan 
infiexibility ;  their  overarching  tops,  facile,  wind-bome  and  elastic, 
hint  the  endless  plasticity  and  adaptableness  of  this  people ;  and  both 
united,  form  a  type  of  all  true  manhood,  broad  at  the  root,  firm  in  the 
trunk,  and  yielding  at  the  top,  yet  returning  again,  after  every  impulse, 
into  position  and  symmetry.  What  if  they  were  sheared  away  from 
village  and  farm-house  ?  Who  would  know  the  land  ?  Farm-houses 
that  now  stop  the  tourist  and  the  artist,  would  stand  forth  bare  and 
homely ;  and  villages  that  coquette  with  beauty  through  green  leaves, 
would  shine  white  and  ghastly  as  sepulchres.  Let  any  one  imagine 
Conway  or  Lancaster  without  elms!  Or  Hadley,  Hatfield,  North¬ 
ampton,  or  Springfield !  New  Haven  without  elms  would  be  like 
.lupiter  without  a  beard,  or  a  lion  shaved  of  his  mane ! 

Solitude. 

But,  above  all,  let  me  have  the  best  of  all  company  for  a  thoughtful 
)iian,  good  health  within  and  solitude  without !  Yet  solitnde  is  apt  to 
become  exceedingly  solitary  and  lonesome,  therefore  it  should  not  long 
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be  continued.  Let  rare  and  ripe  friends  dwell  within  reach  ;  for  it  is 
solitude  that  gives  zest  to  society,  and  goodly  company  it  is  that  pre¬ 
pares  you  for  the  joys  of  solitude.  Aloneness  is  to  social  life  what 
rests  are  in  music.  Sounds  following  silence  are  always  sweetest. 

Ministers  and  Marriage, 

I’ve  noticed  that  a  smart  young  minister  is  apt  to  have  his  pick  and 
choice  for  marry  in’:”  . 

A  Mother. 

There  is  in  every  royal  nature  a  holy  of  holies.  A  shrine  within 
the  shrine.  A  place  of  silence.  The  very  place  of  germs,  where 
thought,  emotion,  and  being  itself,  begin.  Into  that  comes  not  the 
most  intimate.  If  any  one  has  seen  it,  if  any  foot  has  trod  it,  we  have 
banished  ourselves  and  cannot  return.  There  we  meet  God.  There 
we  meet  ourselves.  There  we  hide  from  love  itself.  But  there  a 
mother  may  come  !  And  the  soul  is  yet  its  own,  though  mother  and 
God  have  looked  upon  its  secrets ! 

A  Disordered  Mind. 

The  faculties,  like  disintegrated  musicians  in  a  mutinous  orchestra, 
play  by  single  ones,  or  by  twos  and  threes,  but  never  in  solid  unity  and 
harmony. 

Advantages  of  a  Wooden  Leg. 

“  You  see  my  leg  does  very  well  to  walk  with ;  a  little  noisy,  perhaps, 
especially  when  you’re  late  to  meetin*  and  walk  up  the  aisle  in  prayer¬ 
time;  but  it’s  no  use  on  a  chestnut-tree.  A  W’ooden  leg  is  a  good 
thing  though,  Barton  ;  never  have  to  cut  ray  toe-nails  on  that  leg,” 
said  Tommy,  with  a  chuckle.  ^"^ot  much  paid  out  for  shoes,  neither. 
Go  to  a  blacksmith  for  my  shoes — ho !  ho  !  ho  !  Never  have  rheuma¬ 
tism  in  that  leg  neither.  Don’t  catch  cold  when  I  get  it  wet.  Toes 
never  cold  on  that  leg — he  !  he  !  he !  No  corns.  Nobody  steps  on  my 
toes.  Don’t  cost  much  for  blackin’.  It’s  a  real  convenience.  Sometimes 
I  think  legs  w^ere  a  mistake;  ain’t  worth  as  much  asitcosts  tokeep’emup.” 

“  I  oupnose,  then,  you  regret  having  one  well  leg,  Tommy  ?  ’* 

**  Of  course  I  do.  Often  think  of  havin’  it  taken  off.  Very  odd, 
you  see,  to  have  one  flesh  leg  and  one  wooden  leg.  Feller  don’t  like 
to  be  odd,  ye  know,”  said  Tommy,  winking  at  Barton,  as  if  to  save 
him  from  taking  the  speech  literally.  **  So  queer,  you  know,  to  wake 
up  in  the  night,  and  turn  over  just  one  leg  !  Then  my  old  Smasher 
makes  such  a  noise  that  everybody  looks  at  that  one,  and  I  do  believe 
ray  real  leg  gits  jealous  of  the  attention  that’s  paid  to  the  wooden  one. 
The  fact  is,  that  wooden  feller  hasn’t  got  much  manners.  Never  could 
Wp  him  still ;  and  it’s  the  worst  leg  to  have  trendin’  on  your  toes 
that  ever  you  saw.” 

Yankee  Curiosity. 

**  If  the  good  Lord  wants  to  keep  anything  secret,  I  can’t  imagine 
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what  he  created  Yankees  for !  They  are  the  most  restlessly  inquisitive 
creatures — always  fretting  themselves  to  find  out  something  that  was 
hidden  away  on  purpose.  If  Nature  has  a  secret,  a  Yankee,  1*11  be 
l»ound,  will  pick  the  lock  where  it  is  kept,  or  be  eaves-dropping  till  he 
gets  hold  of  it.” 

Yankees, 

“  Well,  Heywood,”  said  he,  “  I  admit  that  there  is  something  of  the 
(Ireek  in  the  Yankee  nature.  Dr.  Wentworth  says  that  the  New 
Kngland  mind  is  a  threefold  cross — it  has  the  moral  nature  of  the  Jew, 
the  intellectual  spirit  of  the  Greek,  and  the  practical  tendencies  of  the 
Homan.” 

Indeed !  Did  he  say  whence  they  derived  the  element  of  modesty  ?’* 

The  Old  Testament, 

‘‘With  men  in  a  minority,  suffering  persecution  for  a  good  cause, 
'fhey  will  take  to  the  Old  Testament  as  patriots  do  to  the  mountains 
when  oppressors  harry  the  land.” 

Religion, 

“Religion  seems  to  have  had  a  hard  time  in  this  world.  It  is  so 
busy  with  its  institutions,  its  governments,  its  doctrines  and  orders 
that  it  has  little  time  to  bestow  on  men'' 

Death. 

The  valley  and  shadow  of  Death  is  not  dreadful  to  those  who  pass 
through  it,  but  to  those  who  follow  after  but  may  not  pass  through  ! 

Tommy  Taft  and  the  Preachcr^s  Wife, 

He  would  call  at  the  parson’s  house  when  he  was  pretty  sure  not  to 
be  at  home. 

“  The  Doctor’s  not  at  home,  you  say  ?  That’s  my  luck  !  But  what 
a  blessin*  to  this  town  to  have  such  a  minister  in’t !  Sez  I  to  Hiram, 
t’other  day,  sez  I,  ‘  Hiram,  you  ought  to  be  a  better  man  than  you  be, 
seein’  you  have  sech  extraordinary  preachin*  and  example.’  But  Hiram, 
you  know,  marni,  though  nowise  vicious,  is  not  given  to  speritual 
things.  More’s  the  pity!  But  what  a  privilege  it  must  be  to  you, 
inarm,  to  be  his  wile!  Remarkable  that  such  a  blessin*  should  be 
given  to  just  one  woman  I  Your  husband  don’t  never  swear,  marm, 
docs  he  ?  ** 

The  start  of  unaffected  amazement  with  which  Mrs.  Buell  echoed 
the  word  “  swear !  ”  seemed  infinitely  gratifying  to  Tommy,  who  raised 
and  lowered  his  shaggy  eyebrows  several  times,  saying,  with  each 
movement, — 

**  Of  course  not — of  course  not.  I  knew  he  didn’t.  If  anybody 
hud  lohi  me  that  Dr.  Buel  swore,  1  wouldn’t  a  b'iievcd  it  on  oath. 
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Impossible !  impossible  !  Jest  think  of  it — the  Doctor  swcarin’.  Oh, 
u’s  beautiful  to  see  a  man  that  don’t  swear  and  don’t  want  to.  But 
really,  inarm— when  you  see  how  wicked  folks  is — what  ugly  things 
iliey  will  do — don’t  you  think  its  kind  o’  natural  to  swear  ?  Not  pro- 
fine  sw  earin’,  of  course,  but  pious  swearin’.’ 

‘<My  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Buell  to  her  husband,  ‘‘don’t  you  think 
'L’ommy  Taft  is  near  to  the  kingdom  ?  He  seems  to  me  to  have  much 
that’s  good  in  him.  I  can’t  but  hope  there’s  a  work  going  on  slowly 
in  hm.” 

“  Yes — very  slowly. 

Dr,  WentiOorMs  Conversation  with  his  Elm-Tree, 

No  expense  can  be  had  which  really  benefits  the  family,  that,  through 
them,  does  not  oven  more  benefit  the  whole  commu  uty. 

“Why,  gentlemen,  I  settled  that  question  with  this  elm-tree  long 
ago.  I  have  heard  it  sighing  for  some  days,  and  in  the  night  it  laid 
awake  creaking  and  groaning;  and  so  one  day,  as  I  sat  under  it,  it 
stooped  one  of  its  long  branches  near  iny  ear  and  made  me  its  confidant 
and  confessor.  It  seems  the  tree  had  fallen  into  a  moral  difliculty. 
‘Here  am  I,  with  my  huge  bulk,  occupying  space  that  might  servo 
for  scores  of  trees;  and,  when  the  sun  shines,  1  take  its  whole  glory 
on  my  head,  and  nothing  below  can  get  a  fair  slnire,  and  my  roots  are 
drinking  out  of  the  ground  an  enormous  supply  of  food  and  moisture, 
and  I  am  under  condemnation  for  this  great  selfishness  of  my  life.*  1 
comforted  the  arborescent  penitent  the  best  way  I  could.  ‘  Everything, 
my  great  heart,’  said  I,  ‘  that  makes  you  large  and  healthy,  makes  this 
village  happy.  Hundreds  sit  down  in  your  shadow ;  this  house,  of 
which  you  are  a  dendral  guardian-angel,  is  blessed  in  your  prosperity  ; 
weary  labourers  stop  and  rest  under  you ;  all  the  village  is  proud  of 
your  beauty' ;  sick  people  look  at  you  out  of  their  windows  and  are 
comforted.  Besides,  how  many  myriads  of  insects  and  how  many 
thousands  of  birds  are  kept  by  you,  and,  in  turn,  disport  themselves 
for  our  happiness  !  It  is  true  that  it  takes  a  great  deal  to  keep  you, 
but  you  pay  it  all  back  a  hundred-fold  in  use  and  beauty.’  ” 

Infinite  and  Eternal, 

Indeed  the  Infinite  and  the  Eternal  arc  words  without  meaning  till 
grief  interprets  them.  Tears  are  like  chemical  re-agents,  whoso  touch 
brings  out  colours.  When,  bearing  our  beloved  in  our  arms,  wc  come 
face  to  face  with  eternity,  all  our  reasonings  retreat  into  our  hearts. 
Men  do  not  deny  their  beliefs.  But  they  will  not  let  them  speak, 
liikc  light  in  a  sick-room,  they  must  be  turned  down  and  soltcncd,  and 
>ometimes,  before  the  morning  comes,  they  go  out.” 

Common  Things, 

The  worth  of  common  things  depends  upon  the  sentiments  which 
wo  have  twined  around  them,  ^5ol•rows  are  gardeners,  and  plant 
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llowers  alonj»  waste  places,  and  teach  vines  to  cover  barren  heaps. 
The  common  duties  of  life,  unblessed,  are  but  as  fences  of  stone,  or 
timber ;  but  blessed  with  sorrow,  each  stake  carries  its  twining  morn¬ 
ing  glory,  and  mosses  picture  the  stones,  and  glowing  ampelopsis  tufts 
the  walls  with  its  autumnal  red. 

Such  are  some  of  the  things  which  are  strewn  with  astonish¬ 
ing  affluence  through  these  volumes.  Bright  glints  shine  through 
the  chinks  of  almost  every  page,  yet  the  quotations  we  have 
given,  after  all,  would  do  an  injustice  to  the  book,  did  we  say  no 
more.  Such  sentences  as  we  have  quoted  show  the  quality  of 
the  brick  used  by  the  builder,  and,  perhaps,  may  assure  the 
reader  that  the  architecture  as  a  whole  is  not  less  attractive, 
although  we  have  implied  already  that  Mr.  Beecher  has  not 
shaped  his  work  into  one  architectural  fabric.  Here,  also,  we 
somewhat  ungratefully  regret,  that  upon  a  work  with  such  a 
prodigality  of  genius,  he  has  not  expended  those  last  culminat¬ 
ing  forces  and  arrangements,  that  dramatic  development  of 
character  which  might  have  made  it  a  perfect  capital.  As  it  is, 
there  is  a  greater  variety  of  observation,  sarcastic,  yet  health¬ 
fully  good-natured  humour,  vivid  insight  into  the  ways  of 
hearts,  subtle  sympathy  with  even  forbidden  moods  of  thought 
than  we  have  found  in  any  recent  work  of  healthful  fiction. 
'Phere  is  much  in  it  that  almost  constrains  us  to  feel  that  its 
author  has  powers  which  might  enable  him  to  produce  a  book 
wdiich  should  take  its  place  at  no  great  remove  from  the  La 
^kcrahlcii,  A  religious  man,  a  faithful,  reverent  Christian 
believer,  has  not  the  chance  of  producing  such  a  work  as  one 
whose  nature  knows  no  reserves,  none  of  the  reverences  and 
restraints  of  thought  and  emotion.  There  is  no  false  glare  in 
these  volumes,  no  turbid  licentious  passion ;  the  passion  and  the 
strength  are  innocent  in  their  play  and  progress.  The  life  of  a 
New  England  minister,  even  of  so  extraordinary  a  minister  as 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  must  be  very  different  to  that  of  the 
passionate,  vehement,  fashionable  Frenchman,  yet  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  the  Hugo-like  powder,  both  of  passion  and  painting ; 
as  we  have  seen  the  same  sharp,  smart,  incisive  strokes,  cutting 
down  to  the  core  of  creeds,  circumstances,  men  and  things ;  the 
same  out  welling  bursts  of  glowing  sympathy,  the  same  tender 
pitying  compassionateness,  the  appreciation  of  the  least,  th  • 
awe  in  the  presence  of  the  greatest,  as  in  the  book  to  which  wr 
have  referred.  Norwood  gives  the  impression  of  being  th  • 
receptacle  of  myriads  of  notes,  eyes  incessantly  active  an  1 
awake,  and  a  grasp  of  passion  manifest  even  in  the  reticence . 
which,  in  spite  of  the  copiousness,  we  have  regretted  as  so  fr(  - 
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quent,  seems  not  less  a  characteristic  of  the  book.  This  is  a 
crfiticism  to  which  we  are  sure  some  exception  will  be  taken  ;  in 
fact,  a  minister  incessantly  preaching,  a  man  of  immense  popu¬ 
larity,  called  hither  and  thither  in  all  directions,  cannot  put  the 
artist  faculty  to  school  like  a  man  who  can  command  liis  solitutle 
and  gather  up  all  his  powers  into  strategy  and  unity,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  not  by  putting  down  paltry  little  things  that  a  man 
proves  his  ability  to  take  the  place  of  a  great  leader  and  master 
in  the  kingdom  of  art,  which  is  also  the  kingdom  in  which 
nature  becomes  best  known  and  most  clearly  and  profoundly 
interpreted.  In  the  presence  of  nature  the  spirit  of  the  author 
rises,  the  majesties  of  nature  glow  with  rich  luxuriant  life,  and 
those  readers  who  are  fond  of  finding  brilliant  word-painting, 
may  come  to  these  volumes,  and  from  their  words  drink  and 
be  satisfied.  Rose  Wentworth  is  a  fine  and  choice  creature ; 
her  portrait  is  drawn  with  great  delicacy  and  strength, 
unity  and  power ;  not  that  the  dramatic  evolvement  of 
character  seems  to  be  Mr.  Ward  Beecher’s  study,  and  when 
womanhood  comes  in  the  way,  the  humours  in  the  characters  of 
more  elderly  ladies  seem  to  present  his  powers  in  a  more  striking 
and  advantageous  light,  and  these  are  characters,  it  must  b(‘ 
admitted,  more  easily  sketched,  but  the  reverse  of  Rose.  Rose  in 
her  first  entrance  into  Barton  Cathcart’s  sick-room,  and  Jtose  on 
the]  field  of  battle,  give  fine  conceptions  of  the  strength  and 
tenderness  with  which  Mr.  Beecher  can  paint  a  noble  woman’s 
likeness.  Here  she  is  on  the  battle-field,  uncertain  whether  Barton 
Cathcart  is  dead  or  alive  : — 

Rose  looked  out  upon  the  wondrous  brightness  of  those  June  days — 
no,  it  was  the  first  of  July — marvelling  in  her  thoughts  how  the 
enginery  of  death  could  be  moving  through  all  this  peace  and  beauty 
to  its  dreaded  work.  The  sky  was  deep.  Drifting  through  it  in  pro¬ 
found  leisure — drifting  so  slowdy  and  geiitl)’  that  they  hardly  seem  to 
move,  were  soft  and  small  clouds.  So  long  had  Rose  now  been  trained 
in  scenes  of  pain  and  terror  that  her  heart  knew  its  own  courage ;  and 
though  there  was  in  the  very  air,  and  through  all  its  brightness,  a  cer¬ 
tain  sadness,  as  if  already  she  felt  the  horrors  of  that  distant  battle, 
whose  sounds,  though  it  was  already  begun,  were  not  heard,  Rose’s 
thoughts  lloated  peacefully  us  those  Hecks  of  brilliant  cloud,  dazzling 
white,  mixed  with  shades  and  shadows. 

“Rootless  and  stomless,  ye  grow,  0  clouds !  The  winds  that  roar 
’>pou  forests  shake  no  sounds  out  of  your  silent  forms.  Without  seed 

sowing,  ye  grow'.  Ye  wither  without  frost,  or  the  axe,  and  pass 
itvvay  in  an  hour.  Ye  grow  alike  in  winter  as  in  summer,  and  shake 
uown  from  your  boughs  drops  or  flakes  in  both  seasons.  Yet  no  man 
i.iay  plant  you,  nor  till  you,  nor  play  husbandry  in  the  realm  where 
a  dwell.” 
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**  I  expose  youVe  thiiikin*,  Miss  liose,”  said  Hiram,  “  that  iVs  time 
to  have  something  to  cat.  Well,  I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  ’twas.’* 

**  Yes,  Hiram,  I  was  thinking  of  harvests,  but  not  exactly  such  as 
could  be  eaten.” 

“Well.  I’ll  see  what  can  be  done.  The  fact  is,  the  soldiers  are 
yonder,  fillin’  all  the  road,  and  I  don’t  b’lieve  we  can  git  along  much 
further.  You  wait  a  bit,  and  1*11  go  and  see.” 

In  a  moment  Hose  was  dreaming  again,  with  her  face  turned  toward 
the  clouds. 

“  Out  of  such  stillness  of  white  come  storms !  Ye  are  the  mothers 
of  thunder !  Hidden  there  is  the  lightning !  Now  ye  are  palaces  of 
silence,  but  to-morrow  all  the  sounds  of  storms  shall  resound  among 
you !  And  so  out  of  men’s  loving  hearts  comes  hatred,  and  out  of 
men’s  consciences  comes  war,  and  all  that  makes  peace  beautiful  changes 
in  battle  to  mighty  wrath,  to  awful  cruelty,  to  remorseless  slaughter. 
Even  now — who  knows? — while  I  look  upon  this  serene  heaven, 
Barton,  perhaps,  is  in  the  heat  of  fight ;  it  may  be  he  lies  wounded, 
or  dying,  because  no  one  binds  up  his  wounds - ” 

t 

But  excitements  like  these  to  be  effective,  excepting  from  the 
pens  of  the  greatest  masters,  such  as  Schiller,  or  Shakspeare,  need 
the  relief  of  humour,  and  probably  most  readers  will  turn  with  a 
deepsense  of  enjoyment  from  them  to  the  most  Blemish  pictures, 
glad  especially  when  Deacon  ]\Iarblc  and  his  intensely  orthodox 
wife  appear  on  the  scene ;  the  poor  Deacon,  a  very  merry  cricket, 
was  fated  to  be  married  to  a  wife  who  had  no  sympathy  with  his 
sense  of  the  ludicrous,  feared  perpetually  lest  he  should  bring  a 
reproach  upon  religion,  by  his  disposition  to  sec  anything  in  a 
liinny  light.  J  lore  is  one  of  their  domestic  colloquies,  which,  while 
it  evidences  ^Ir.  Beecher’s  powers  in  this  vein,  will  certainly  lead 
the  reader  to  wish  for  more  such : — 

“  Mercy  on  us,  Polly !  I  didn’t  make  myself  a  deacon,  and  I  didn’t 
make  myself,  anyhow.  I  s’pose  I  perform  pretty  mucli  as  I  was  built. 
But  I  never  saw  any  harm  in  laughing.  If  it’s  a  sin,  I  can’t  see  what 
the  Lord  lets  so  many  funny  things  happen  for.  I  don’t  go  and  make 
things  funny.  They  come  to  me.  The  whole  world  is  full  of  queer 
things,  and  it  ain’t  my  fault  if  I  see  them.” 

“  That’s  your  vain  way.  It  don’t  seei».  to  me  that  you  can  have  any 
conscience  about  laughing  at  improper  ti  cs  and  things.  I  once  heard 
you  snicker  at  a  funeral.  Besides,  it  leads  to  deceit.  Y"ou  know  you 
hadn’t  any  nose-bleed  when  you  went  out  of  church  last  summer  hold¬ 
ing  your  handkerchief  all  over  your  face.  I  saw  what  ’twas.  You 
was  looking  at  that  naughty,  wicked  boy  puttin’  a  piece  of  grass  in 
that  man’s  ear,  and  he  givin’  himself  a  box  on  the  ear,  which  he  ought 
to  have  laid  on  the  boy’s  ear.” 

Poor  Marble  went  off  into  another  burst  at  the  remembrance. 
“  Why,  Polly,  he  thought  it  was  a  fly,  and  he  raised  his  big  hand,  so 
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t.Iy  and  cunning,  to  give  the  fly  a  wipe,  and  hit  his  own  ear/' — at  which 
point  he  went  off  again  into  a  chuckle,  producing  a  churning  motion  all 
over  his  body. 

Now,  there  was  not  another  deacon  in  town  that  did  so  many  good 
turns  to  those  in  trouble ;  and,  though  his  infirmity  was  known,  sick 
people  liked  to  have  the  little,  spry  old  deacon  Marble  come  to  pray  at 
their  bedsides.  And  when  Widow  Nance's  cow  died  in  calf,  it  was 
imMable's  yard  the  very  next  night,  that  a  cow  was  driven,  and  put 
in  her  yard.  All  the  poor  old  shacks  about  town  found  a  friend  in 
Deacon  Marble.  This,  too,  was  a  source  of  much  trouble  to  his  guardian 
angel  at  home. 

**  I  do  believe  you  would  rather  spend  your  time  with  those  shiftless 
reprobates  than  with  the  Lord’s  own  saints.” 

**  There’s  sartainly  a  pick  among  saints,  Polly ;  but  those  poor  creeturs 
don’t  mean  any  arm  half  the  time ;  and  nobody  seems  to  pity  them,  and 
everybody’s  always  pickin’  at  ’em,  and  tindin’  fault  with  ’em.  Some¬ 
body  ought  to  have  a  kind  side  to  ’em.” 

“  They  should  behave  better,  then.  There’s  no  excuse  for  wicked¬ 
ness.  *  First  pure,  then  peaceable,’  deacon.  That  settles  it.  I  wish 
you  was  like  Deacon  Trowbridge.  Did  you  ever  see  Pete,  and  Hiram 
Beers,  and  Ephe  Barnes  hanging 'round  him?  Do  you  believe  he’d 
spend  his  money  in  givin’  gingerbread  and  fire-crackers  to  all  the  tatter¬ 
demalion  boys,  on  trainin’  days?” 

Deacon  Marble  admitted  facts.  The  very  idea  of  such  conduct  seemed 
to  raise  a  picture  before  him  unsuited  to  sobriety. 

**  What  are  you  laughing  at  now  ?  You  are  as  full  of  levity  as  flies 
are.  Would  you  laugh  if  you  was  dying  ?  I  really  believe  you  would ! 
To  think  of  it !  A  deacon,  at  your  time  of  life,  chirpin'  as  if  you  was 
a  cricket — and  goin’  round,  as  if  you  was  nothin’  better’n  a  bird  sing¬ 
ing  and  hoppin’,  instead  of  being  a  deacon,  with  an  immortal  soul  in 
him !  Sometimes  I  am  afeerd  you  arc  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  yet. 
You  ought  to  examine  your  evidences,  deacon.  Laughing  is  not  one  ol‘ 
the  signs  of  grace,  I’m  sure.  It’s  awful  to  be  deceived  ;  and  you’ve  a 
good  many  reasons  to  fear  that  you  are  deceivin’  yourself.” 

A  writer  and  speaker  like  Mr.  Beecher,  with  a  quick  sensibility 
to  perceive  the  resemblances  of  natural  to  things  spiritual,  would 
hardly  get  through  three  volumes  witliout  some  proofs  of  his  power 
to  deal  with  those  allegoric  lights,  in  a  love  for  which,  what  he  calls 
the  “  Story  Hunger  of  Children,”  manifests  itself.  Two  of  these 
fairy  stories  seem  to  us  so  beautiful,  that  we  should  quote  them, 
the  first  is 


‘‘  ANXIOUS  LEAF. 

“  Once  upon  a  time  a  little  leaf  was  heard  to  sigh  and  cry,  as  leaves 
often  do  when  a  gentle  wind  is  about.  And  the  twig  said,  *  What  is 
the  matter,  little  leaf?’  And  the  leaf  said,  *  The  wind  just  told  me 
that  one  day  it  would  pull  me  off  and  throw  me  down  to  die  on  the 
ground !  ’  '  The  twig  told  it  to  the  branch  on  which  it  grew,  and  the 
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branch  told  it  to  the  tree.  And  when  the  tree  heard  it,  it  rustled  ali 
over,  and  sent  back  word  to  the  leal*,  ‘.Do  not  be  afraid :  hold  on  tightl^ 
and  you  shall  not  go  till  you  want  to.’  And  so  the  leal*  stopped  sighing 
but  went  on  nestling  and  singing.  Every  time  the  tree  shook  itself  auu 
stirred  up  all  its  leaves,  the  brunches  shook  themselves,  and  the  littl*- 
twig  shook  itself,  and  the  little  leaf  danced  up  and  down,  merrily,  as  i. 
nothing  could  ever  pull  it  off.  And  so  it  grew  all  summer  long  till 
October.  And  when  the  bright  days  of  autumn  came,  the  little  leat 
saw  all  the  leaves  around  becoming  very  beautiful.  Some  were  yellow, 
and  some  scarlet,  and  some  striped  with  both  eolours.  Then  it  asked 
the  tree  w^hat  it  meant.  And  the  tree  said,  ‘All  these  leaves  are  getting 
ready  to  fly  away,  and  they  have  put  on  these  beautiful  colours  because 
of  joy.  Then  the  little  leaf  began  to  w’ant  to  go,  and  grew  very  beauti¬ 
ful  in  thinking  of  it;  and  when  it  W’as  very  gay  in  colour,  it  saw  that 
the  branches  of  the  tree  had  no  colour  in  them,  and  so  the  leaf  said, 
‘  Oh,  branches  I  why  are  you  lead  colour  and  w^e  golden  ?  *  ‘We  must 
keep  on  our  work-clothes,  for  our  life  is  not  done ;  but  your  clothes  are 
for  holiday,  because  your  tasks  are  over.*  Just  then  a  little  puff  of 
wind  came,  and  the  leaf  let  go  without  thinking  of  it,  and  the  wind 
took  it  up  and  turned  it  over  and  over,  and  whirled  it  like  a  spark  of 
lire  in  the  air,  and  then  it  fell  gently  down  under  the  edge  of  the  fence 
among  hundreds  of  leaves,  and  fell  into  a  dream,  and  never  waked  up 
to  tell  what  it  dreamed  about.” 

Still  more  tender,  and  beautifully  allegorical,  is  that  called 

“  COMING  AND  GOING. 

“  Once  came  to  our  fields  a  pair  of  birds  that  had  never  built  a  nest 
nor  seen  a  winter.  Oh,  how  beautiful  was  everything !  The  fields  were 
full  of  flowers,  and  the  grass  w’as  growing  tall,  and  the  bees  were  hum¬ 
ming  everywhere.  Then  one  of  the  birds  fell  to  singing,  and  the  other 
bird  said,  ‘  Who  told  you  to  sing?*  and  he  answered:  ‘  The  flow'ers 
told  me,  and  the  bees  told  me,  and  the  w  inds  and  leaves  told  me,  and 
the  blue  sky  told  me,  and  you  told  me  to  sing.*  Then  his  mate  answered, 
‘  When  did  I  tell  you  to  sing  ?  *  And  he  said,  *  Every  time  you  brought 
in  tender  grass  for  the  nest,  and  every  time  your  soft  wings  fluttered 
off  again  for  hair  and  feathers  to  line  the  nest.*  Then  his  mate  said, 
‘  What  are  you  singing  about  ?  *  And  he  answered,  *  I  am  singing 
about  everything  and  nothing.  It  is  because  I  am  so  happy  that  1 
sing,* 

“  By-and-by  five  little  speckled  eggs  w^ere  in  the  nest,  and  his  mah' 
said,  ‘  Is  there  anything  in  all  the  world  as  pretty  as  my  eggs  :  *  Then 
they  both  looked  down  on  some  people  that  were  passing  by,  and  pitied 
them  because  they  were  not  birds,  and  had  no  nests  with  eggs  in  them  ! 
Then  the  father-bird  sung  a  melancholy  song  because  he  pitied  folks 
that  had  no  nests,  but  had  to  live  in  houses. 

“  In  a  week  or  tw'o,  one  day,  w'hen  the  father-bird  came  liomc,  the 
mother-bird  said,  ‘  Oh,  what  do  you  think  has  happened :  *  ‘  What :  * 
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‘  One  of  my  egg8  has  been  peeping  and  moving !  *  Pretty  soon  another 
egg  moved  under  her  feathers,  and  then  another,  an  1  another,  tUl  five 
little  birds  were  born  ! 

“Now^  the  father-bird  sung  longer  and  louder  than  ever.  The 
mother-bird,  too,  wanted  to  sing,  but  she  had  no  time,  and  so  she  turned 
her  song  into  work.  So  hungry  were  these  little  birds  that  it  kept  both 
parents  busy  feeding  them.  Away  each  one  flew.  The  moment  the 
little  birds  heard  their  wings  fluttering  again  among  the  leaves,  five 
yellow  mouths  flew  open  so  wide  that  nothing  could  be  seen  but  five 
yellow  mouths !  | 

“  ‘  Can  anybody  be  happier?*  said  the  father-bird  to  the  mother-bird. 
*  We  will  live  in  this  tree  always,  for  there  is  no  sorrow  hero.  It  is  a 
tree  that  always  bears  joy.” 

**  The  very  next  day  one  of  the  birds  dropped  out  of  the  nest,  and  a 
cat  ate  it  up  in  a  minnte,  and  only  four  remained ;  and  the  parent-birds 
were  very  sad,  and  there  was  no  song  all  that  day  nor  the  next.  Soon 
the  little  birds  were  big  enough  to  fly,  and  great  was  their  parents*  joy 
to  see  them  leave  the  nest  and  sit  crumpled  up  upon  the  branches. 
There  was  then  a  great  time  !  One  would  have  thought  the  two  old 
birds  were  French  dancing-masters, — talking  and  chattering,  and  scold¬ 
ing  the  little  birds,  to  make  them  go  alone.  The  first  bird  that  tried 
flew  from  one  branch  to  another,  and  the  parents  praised  him,  and  the 
other  little  birds  wondered  how  he  did  it.  And  he  was  so  vain  of  it 
that  he  tried  again,  and  flew  and  flew,  and  couldn’t  stop  flying,  till  he 
fell  plump  down  by  the  house-door ;  and  then  a  little  boy  caught  him 
and  carried  him  into  the  house, — and  only  three  birds  were  left.  Then 
the  old  birds  thought  that  the  sun  was  not  so  bright  as  it  used  to  be, 
and  they  did  not  sing  as  often. 

‘‘In  a  little  time  the  other  birds  had  learned  to  use  their  wings,  and 
they  flew  away  and  away,  and  found  their  own  food  and  made  their 
own  beds,  and  their  parents  never  saw  them  any  more  ! 

“  Then  the  old  birds  sat  silent,  and  looked  at  each  other  a  long  while. 

At  last  the  wife-bird  said — 

“  ‘  Why  don’t  you  sing  ?* 

“  And  he  answered — 

“  ‘  I  can’t  sing — I  can  only  think  and  think !  * 

‘  ‘  What  are  you  thinking  of  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  I  am  thinking  how  everything  changes — the  leaves  are  falling 
down  from  oft‘  this  tree,  and  soon  there  will  be  no  roof  over  our  heads ; 
the  flowers  are  all  gone,  or  going ;  last  night  there  was  a  frost ;  almost 
all  the  birds  are  flown  away,  and  I  am  very  uneasy.  Something  calls 
me,  and  I  feel  restless  as  if  I  would  fly  far  away.* 

“  ‘  Let  us  fly  away  together  1  * 

“  Then  they  rose  silently,  and,  lifting  themselves  far  up^  in  the  air, 
they  looked  to  the  north — far  away  they  saw  the  snow  coming.  They 
looked  to  the  south — there  they  saw  green  leaves!  All  day  they  flew, 
and  all  night  they  flew  and  flew,  till  they  found  a  land  where  there  was 
no  winter — where  there  was  summer  all  the  time ;  where  flowers  always 
blossom,  and  birds  always  sing. 
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But  the  birds  that  stayed  behind  found  the  days  shorter,  the  nighi  ^i 
longer,  and  the  weather  colder.  Many  of  them  died  of  cold :  othe*  > 
crept  into  crevices  and  holes,  and  lay  torpid.  Then  it  was  plain  thui 
it  was  better  to  go  than  to  stay  ! 

Readers,  who  arc  as  yet  unacquainted  with  the  work,  will  not 
have  gone  with  us  thus  far,  we  are  quite  persuaded  without  a 
willing  concession  to  the  truth  of  that  description  we  have  already 
given.  These  volumes  are  rich  in  many  kinds  of  mental  wealth, 
and  varied  sympathy,  the  child-like  life  of  the  village  and  village 
characters,  darkening  oflf  into  that  in  which  souls  find  the 
Immense  and  tremendous  gloom  of  the  questions  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  every  thoughtful  man,  in  this  age,  and  which  every 
thoughtful  man  has  in  some  way  or  other  to  find  an  answer  too, 
for  himself,  those  doubts  which  have  sprung  up  in  the  way  of 
physical  science,  and  of  which  we  all  know  Mr.  Beecher  to  be 
profoundly  aware,  and  to  which  we  suppose  his  preaching  in 
general  seeks  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  solution  ;  those  states 
in  which  the  mind  as  in  Barton  Cathcart,  finds  itself  “  swing  - 
“  ing  like  an  unlightcd  star,  in  a  great  circuit  of  darkness,  eternal 
motion  without  light  or  rest.”  Whether  Dr.  Wentworth,  in  his 
grand,  quiet,  self-contained,  and  variously-illuminated,  nature,  had 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  so  far  as  to  satisfy 
all  readers,  will  be  doubtful  he  did  not  satisfy  Dr.  Buell ;  in  truth 
men  of  the  Dr.  Buell  type  are  too  well  satisfied,  with  the  catechet¬ 
ical  fofms,  and  iron  grooves  of  theology,  to  need  to  find  how  the 
distinguishing  doctrines  of  grace  have  their  types  and  roots  in 
nature,  as  Dr.  Wentworth,  an  idealistic  naturalist  with  a  practical 
shell  on,  believed  they  had,  this  matters  little,  but  the  fine 
catholicity  of  the  book,  and  its  conceptions  will  be  much  to  many 
readers  ;  faithfulness  to  great  principles  as  touching  God  and  man, 
with  a  noble  breadth  of  sympatliy  for  all  interests,  and  all  honest 
thoughts  pervade  the  volumes.  They  show,  as  Dr.  Wentworth 
showed,  when  he  met  with  Jacob  lletherington  the  Quaker, 
“  that  men  may  be  loyal  to  their  sect,  but  larger,”  “  that  great 
souls  know  each  other,  that  there  are  certain  touches  that  fine 
“natures  know  instantly  conclusive  of  all  the  rest — the  freemasonry 
“  of  the  sons  of  God.”  We  have  quoted  sufficiently  from  thesi* 
volumes  to  show  their  character,  but  not  that  any  quotations  ot 
our  at  all  exhaust  the  beauties  with  which  they  abound ;  the 
songs  of  birds,  the  wave  of  trees,  the  moods  of  clouds,  the  homely 
chat  of  humorous,  simple,  wise  or  agonized  souls,  interest  and 
charm  and  draw  along  the  reader^s  aflfections  through  all  the  pages 
of  one  of  the  most  healthful  and  entertaining  books,  which  among 
the  many  she  has  given  New  England,  has  yet  contributed  to 
our  stores. 
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From  Norwood  to  the  Uuardiau  Anyd  is  like  stepping  out 
from  a  wood  into  a  disecting  room.  Dr.  Holmes  can  write  nothing 
which  docs  not  evidence  his  characteristic  and  peculiar  powers, 
but  whatever  powers  this  work  may  evidence  it  can  scarceljr 
be  called  an  attractive  book  ;  it  is  certainly  not  a  kindly  one  ;  it 
seems  to  be  suggested  to  the  writer  by  his  previous  work  of  EUme 
Venner^  and  aims  to  be  an  inquiry  into  the  possibility  of  certain 
parental  relationships,  which  suggest  the  limitations  of  human 
responsibility,  it  seeks  to  follow,  the  automatic  machinery  of 
nature  into  the  mental  and  moral  world.  Dr.  Holmes  thinks  if 
we  cannot  do  this  for  this  purpose,  “  we  had  better  return  at  once 
“  to  our  old  demonology  and  reinstated  the  Leader  of  the  Lower 
House,  in  his  time  honoured  preogatives,*’  “it  is  by  no  means 
“  certain,”  says  the  writer  “  that  our  indivdual  prersonality  is  the 
“  single  inhabitant  of  these  our  corporeal  frames,”  “  perhaps  we 
“  have  co-tenants  in  this  house  we  live  in  ;  this  body  in  which  we 
“journey  across  the  Isthmus  between  the  two  oceans  is  not  a 
“  private  carriage,  but  an  omnibus.*'  “  In  a  word  the  world  the 
flesh  and  the  devil  hold  mortgages  on  our  lives  before  the  deeds 
are  put  into  our  hands  this  is  the  pleasant  matter  which  the 
author  has  wrought  into  these  volumes.  Now  without  commiting 
ourselves  to  the  doctrine  here  no  doubt  is  the  material  for  a 
weird  pierce  of  business  which  in  the  hands  of  a  great  and  com¬ 
petent  artist,  George  ^Macdonald,  for  instance — might  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  most  striking  and  tingling  book  ;  a  succession  of  pictures 
which  should  have  become  to  the  reader  extraordinary  powers.  Per- 
liaps  the  doctrine  is  far  from  so  new  as  the  writer  thinks  it  is,“  Live 
folks  are  only  dead  folks  warmed  over  again,*’ he  tells  us,  throughthe 
lips  of  Dr.  Hurlbut,  “  the  lines  of  our  progenitors  are  reproduced  in 
different  proportions  in  ourselves ;  “  into  the  nature  of  Myrtle 
“  Hazard  descended  all  sorts  of  influences  from  her  ancestry  ; 
Puritan  blood,  Indian  blood,  for  she  was  of  American  descent — 
she  was  the  victim  of  the  past,  and  her  relation  to  it,  and  she 
was  saved  from  her  doom  in  some  inexplicable  manner  by 
coming  into  contact  with  the  ornament  of  one  of  her  fair  and 
noble  ancestresses.  We  arc  interested  in  Myrtle  Hazard,  a  very 
rich,  gifted,  and  beautiful  creature  ;  but  if  Dr.  Holmes  desired 
to  unfold  dramatically  his  doctrine,  however  far  the  reader  may 
fall  beneath  the  writers  general  powers,  he  will  certainly  think 
of  many  more  effective  ways  in  which,  not  only  it  might  have 
been  wrought  for  the  poetry  of  conception,  but  even  for  its  phi¬ 
losophic  development,  and  after  all,  the  guardian  angel  ought  to 
have  been  either  the  old  uncle  IMalachi,  or  the  ancient  lady  who 
appeared  to  Myrtle  in  her  weird  vision,  though  in  reality^  that 
honour  is  "iven  to  old  Bovles  Gridlev,  a  dear  and  admirable 
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old  creature  indeed,  though  it  seems  rather  in  accordance  with 
Dr.  Holmes’s  queer  humour  to  decorate  him  with  so  distinguished 
designation.  We  must  not  enter,  or  attempt  to  enter,  either 
tipon  an  analysis  of  the  philosophic  doctrine  which  Dr.  Holme.' 
avows  as  the  purpose  of  nis  book,  or  a  discussion  of  its  tenden¬ 
cies  ;  the  subtle  influence  of  race,  the  modifying  or  intensifying 
influence  of  ancestral  relationship  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing 
questions.  As  we  have  seen.  Dr.  Holmes  suggests  in  this  way  a 
limitation  to  human  responsibility ;  that  old  race  phenomena  re¬ 
appear,  after  sleeping  for  awhile  in  nations  and  people  is  incon¬ 
testable  and  as  certain,  that  some  of  the  marks  of  a  dead  ances¬ 
tor  are  startlingly  evident,  often  after  the  submergence  of  a  gener¬ 
ation  or  two ;  indeed  it  seems  most  usual  that  parental  resemblance 
is  most  visible,  not  in  the  first  but  in  the  second  generation.  We 
suppose  it  quite  natural  that  the  likenesses  of  parents  should 
appear  in  children,  as  natural  the  likeness  of  the  soul  as  the  body; 
but  the  writer  conceives  some  malignant  influence  in  this  which 
destroys  or  limits  personality,  and  if  this  is  not  accepted,  then 
he  thinks  we  had  better  fall  back  upon  the  doctrine  of  Satanic 
agency.  But  this  latter  doctrine  has  surely  much  in  common 
sense  and  in  observation  to  commend  itself  to  a  thoughtful 
mind.  “  Led  captive  of  the  Devil  at  his  will  ”  is  a  plain  state¬ 
ment  which  resolves  itself  by  much  that  modern  observation 
very  distinctly  justifies,  while  the  larger  sweep  of  that  malig¬ 
nant  will  would  certainly  include  all  that  Dr.  Holmes  supposes 
as  necessary  to  account  tor  mysterious  spiritual  influences  upon 
the  character.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  meet  with  such  a  sentence 
as  the  following,  in  wliich  he  tells  us  of  “  the  inner  spirals  of  the 
passion  whidi  whirls  men  and  women  to  their  doom  in  ever 
“  narrowing  coils,  that  will  not  unwind  at  the  command  of  God 
“  or  man.”  It  is  plain  from  this  that  Dr.  Holmes  knows  no  doc¬ 
trine  of  grace,  and  that  even  God  Himself  is  more  absolutely  con¬ 
ditioned  than  the  devils  or  evil  spirits  which  torments  souls.  As 
a  piece  of  art  the  story,  while  we  read  it  not  uninterested,  loses  by 
the  introduction  of  so  much  relevant  material  ;  the  doctrine  of 
the  book,  true  or  false,  neither  involves  the  whole  of  it  nor  half  the 
characters  who  move  through  its  pages  ;  it  is  a  story  of  spirits 
who  do  not  frighten,  what  there  is  of  them  affects  the  reader  no 
more  tlian  figures  upon  the  disc  of  a  dissolving  view.  It  is  not 
every  writer  who  can  make  a  reader  tingle  while  he  tells  a 
ghost  story,  and  Dr.  Holmes  does  not  seem  to  possess  that  power ; 
also  in  the  working  out  of  his  tale  he  is  certainly  ill-natured,  we 
suspect  he  has  very  little  faith  in  parsons,  although  we  do  not 
very  much  object  to  his  psychometers. 
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A  Ministerial  Psychomeer, 

To  know  whether  a  minister,  young  or  still  in  flower,  is  in  safe  or 
dangerous  paths,  there  are  two  psychometers,  a  comparison  between 
which  will  give  as  infallible  a  return  as  the  dry  and  wet  bulbs  of  the 
ingenious  “  Hygrodeik/*  The  first  is  the  black  broadcloth  forming  the 
knees  of  his  pantaloons;  the  second,  the  patch  of  carpet  before  his 
mirror.  If  the  first  is  unworn  and  the  second  is  frayed  and  thread¬ 
bare,  pray  for  him.  If  the  first  is  worn  and  shiny,  while  the  second 
keeps  its  pattern  and  texture,  get  him  to  pray  for  you. 


He  says  there  are  a  great  many  good  clergymen  to  one  bad  one ; 
but  he  has  an  utterly  bad  fellow  here  in  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bellamy 
Stoker.  New  England  religious  life  strikes  Dr.  Holmes  very 
diflferently  to  the  way  in  which  it  has  impressed  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.  He  seems  to  have  especial  hatred  to  Watts’s  hymns, 
and  to  the  old  Puritan  hymn  tunes,  “  Jordan,”  he  says,  “  sounds 
“  as  if  it  had  been  composed  by  a  saint  who  had  a  cellar  under 
*‘his  chapel.”  A  querrulous  quarrelsomeness,  with  religious 
people  and  their  ways,  seems  pretty  much  to  pervade  the  volumes. 
We  could  almost  suppose  when  Dr.  Holmes  goes  to  Church,  he 
goes  like  old  Gridly  Byles  to  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Stoker,  “  be- 
“  cause  he  didn’t  believe  a  word  of  his  favourite  doctrines,  and 
**  likes  to  go  there,  so  as  to  growl  to  himself  during  the  sermon, 
“  and  go  home  scolding  all  the  way  about  it.”  The  remark  is  a 
foolish  one,  that  “  his  sermon  was  from  notes,  for  though  abso- 
“  lately  extemporaneous  composition  may  be  acceptable  to  one’s 
“  Maker,  it  is  not  considered  quite  the  thing  in  speaking  to  our 
**  fellow  mortals.”  A  man  of  Dr.  Holmes’  ordinary  good  sense, 
ought  to  remember  that  there  is  an  amazing  difference  between 
prayer  to  God  which,  perhaps,  never  goes  beyond  a  qua’-ter  of  an 
hour,  and  the  instruction  of  men  which  may,  perhaps,  occupy 
three-quarters-of-an-hour,  or  even  an  hour.  We  have  no  desire 
to  see  our  pulpit  turned  into  that  theatre  for  the  display  of  the 
ad  captandum,  as  the  unprepared  and  unarranged,  which  we  may 

Sose  is  Dr.  Holmes’s  idea  of  good  preaching.  There  is  a  good 
of  clever  sharp  remark  in  the  book,  as  when  he  tells  us,  “  There 
“  are  those  who  hold  the  opinion,  that  truth  is  only  safe  when 
“  diluted,  about  one-fifth  to  four-fifths  lies,  as  the  oxygen  of 
“  the  air  is  to  its  nitrogen,  else  it  would  burn  us  all  up.”  It 
would  be  impossible  for  Dr.  Holmes  to  write  without  giving  to 
us  some  humourous  suggestions.  The  following  scene  in  which 
Deacon  Rumrill  supposes  Clement  Lindsay  to  be  a  most  hopeful 
child  of  grace,  because  he  [discovers  that  he  sits  up  at  night 
reading  Scott’s  works,  confounding  the  great  Sir  Walter  with 
Scott  Hie  commentator,  is  in  Dr.  Holmes’s  humourous  style  : —  , 
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‘‘  Hope  you  slept  well  last  night,”  said  the  old  Deacon,  when  Mr. 
Clement  came  down  to  breakfast  the  next  morning. 

“  Very  well,  thank  you— that  is,  after  I  got  to  bed.  But  I  sat  up 
pretty  late  reading  my  favourite,  Scott.  I  am  apt  to  forget  how  the 
hours  pass  when  1  have  one  of  his  books  in  my  hand.” 

The  worthy  Deacon  looked  at  Mr.  Clement  with  a  sudden  accession 
of  interest, 

**  You  could* nt  find  better  reading,  young  man.  Scott  is  my  favourite 
author.  A  great  man.  I  have  got  his  likeness  in  a  gilt  frame  hang¬ 
ing  up  in  the  other  room.  I  have  read  him  all  through  three  times.*’ 

The  young  man’s  countenance  brightened.  He  had  not  expected  to 
find  so  much  taste  for  elegant  literature  in  an  old  village  deacon. 

“  What  are  your  favourites  among  his  writings.  Deacon  ?  I  suppose 
you  have  your  particular  likings,  as  the  rest  of  us  have.” 

The  Deacon  was  flattered  by  the  question.  ‘‘Well,”  he  answered, 
“  I  can  hardly  tell  you.  I  like  pretty  much  everything  Scott  ever 
wrote.  Sometimes  I  think  it  is  one  thing,  and  sometimes  another. 
Great  on  Paul’s  Epistles — don’t  you  think  so  ?  ” 

The  honest  fact  was,  that  Clement  remembered  very  little  about 
“  Paul’s  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,” — a  book  of  Sir  Walter’s  less  famous 
than  many  of  his  others;  but  he  signified  his  polite  assent  to  the 
Deacon’s  statement,  rather  wondering  at  his  choice  of  a  favourite,  and 
smiling  at  his  queer  way  of  talking  about  the  Tjetters  as  Epistles. 

“  I  am  afraid  Scott  is  not  so  much  read  now-a-days  as  he  once  was, 
and  as  he  ought  to  be,”  said  Mr.  Clement.  “Such  character,  such 
nature,  and  so  much  grace - ” 

“That’s  it — that’s  it,  young  man,”  the  Deacon  broke  in — “Natur’ 
and  Grace — Natur’  and  Grace.  Nobody  ever  knew  better  what  those 
two  words  meant  than  Scott  did,  and  I’m  very  glad  to  see  you’ve  chosen 
such  good  wholesome  reading.  You  can’t  sit  up  too  late,  young  man, 
to  read  Scott.  If  I  had  twenty  children,  they  should  all  begin  reading 
Scott  as  soon  as  they  were  old  enough  to  spell  ‘  sin  ’ — and  that’s  the 
first  word  my  little  ones  learned,  next  to  ‘  pa  ’  and  ‘  ma.’  Nothing 
like  beginning  the  lessons  of  life  in  good  season.” 

“What  a  grim  old  satirist!  ”  Clement  said  to  himself.  “  I  wonder 
if  the  old  man  reads  other  novelists.  Do  toll  me.  Deacon,  if  you  have 
read  Thackeray’s  last  story  ?  ” 

“  Thackeray’s  story  ?  Published  by  the  American  Tract  Society  ?  ” 

“Not  exactly,”  Clement  answered,  smiling,  and  quite  delighted  to 
find  such  an  unexpected  vein  of  grave  pleasantry  about  the  demure 
looking  church  dignitary ;  for  the  Deacon  asked  his  question  without 
moving  a  muscle,  and  took  no  cognizance  whatever  of  the  young 
man’s  tone  and  smile.  First-class  humourists  are,  as  is  well-known 
remarkable  for  the  immovable  solemnity  of  their  features.  Clement 
promised  himself  not  a  little  amusement  from  the  curiously  seadate 
drollery  of  the  venerable  Deacon,  who,  it  was  plain  from  his  conversa¬ 
tion,  had  cultivated  a  literary  taste  which  would  make  him  a  more 
agreeable  companion  than  the  common  ecclesiastics  of  his  grade  in 
country  villages. 
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In  a  word,  this  novel  is  strewn  over  with  many  bright,  sharp, 
thoughtful  suggestions,  and  has  much  of  what  we  seek  for  in  the 
works  of  Dr.  Holmes,  although  we  have  found  less  pleasure  in 
reading  it,  than  in  any  other  work  of  its  author ;  with  the  usual 
amount  of  thought,  humour,  and  character  painting,  it  certainly 
exhibits  far  less  of  finish,  art,  and  care. 


V. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  PULPIT  IN  ALL  AGES.* 

For  very  obvious  reasons  we  do  not  permit  any  real  review  o{ 
this  volume,  although  Mr.  Hep  worth  Dixon  in  the  Athenaum, 
Dr.  Vaughan  in  the  British  Quarterly^  and  innumerable  other 
instances  in  point,  might  assure  us  that  there  need  be  no  delicacy 
in  the  admission  by  an  editor  of  a  review  of  his  own  work  even 
in  his  own  periodical.  Many  of  these  chapters  have  already  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  pages  of  the  Eclectic^  especially  many  of  those 
which  are  called  Pulpit  Monographs.  The  work  is,  however, 
composed  mainly  of  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Preaching,  delivered 
by  request  of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  to  whom  the  volume  is  inscribed, 
to  the  students  of  the  “  Pastor’s  College,”  at  the  Metropolitan 
Tabernacle.  The  work  travels  over  a  great  variety  of  reading, 
and  sets  varieties  of  style  of  pulpit  eloquence  concisely  before 
the  reader.  It  is  not  a  compilation,  but  it  contains  some  of  the 
finest  illustrations  of  the  pulpit  eloquence  of  every  order.  Most 
of  the  names,  and  more  especially  living  names,  arc  referred  t<' 


*  Lamps,  Pitchers,  and  Trumpets  :  Lectures  delivered  to  Students  for  th 
Ministry  on  the  Vocation  of  the  Preacher,  illustrated  hy  Anecdote/^ 
Biographical^  Historical,  and  Elucidatory,  of  every  order  of  Pulp\ 
Eloquence  from  the  great  Preachers  of  all  Ages.  By  Edwin  Paxto. 
Hoodw  Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hodder. 
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only  with  respect,  and  for  purposes  of  commendation,  and  general 
approval  ;  they  are  not  introduced,  as  one  critic  has  remarked 
upon  the  volume,  who  certainly  had  not  read  it,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  cut  up,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  were 
the  characteristics  of  eminent  usefulness  and  success.  The  reader 
of  the  volume  will  meet  with  abundance  of  anecdotes  ;  perhaps 
some  things  will  seem  a  little  spiteful,  especially  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  following  letter,  from  which  one  might  almost  sup¬ 
pose  that  Mr.  Hood  does  not  entertain  a  very  grateful  sense  of 
ministerial  brotherliness,  or  we  suppose  he  would  scarcely  have 
admitted  it  as  an  extract.  We  are  not  told  in  the  volume  who 
ia  the  author: — 

We  fear  that  the  following  letter,  which  was  originally  published  in 
the  Sme! fungus  Gazette,  will  seem  to  be  very  much  out  of  place  in  a 
work  such  as  the  present.  It  may,  however,  suggest  some  hints,  from 
which  some  young  preachers  may  profit.  It  might  have  been  included  in 
Punch’s  Letters  to  his  Son.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  it  seems 
to  be  really  a  letter  addressed,  in  all  seriousness,  from  an  old  and  be¬ 
loved  minister  to  his  son,  upon  his  entrance  upon  the  ministry  : — 

My  Dear  Boy. — At  last  you  have  received  the  call  to  that  well- 
known  and  much-honoured  charge  of  the  old  interest  of  the  Cave  of 
Adullam.  I  need  not  say  how  my  “  heart  rejoices,  even  mine.'*  You 
know  I  have  so  often  talked  with  you  upon  the  matters  pertaining  to 
the  ministry,  that  I  can  say  very  little  you  will  not  anticipate.  You 
have  asked  me,  too,  to  give  the  charge  to  you  on  the  day  of  your  ordin- 
utirn.  I  shall  accede  to  your  request ;  but  that  will  be  an  affair  ad 
populum,  although  addressed  to  you.  I  should  like  to  address  some 
hints  which  may  be  regarded  as  ad  clerum — words  addressed  to  your 
deepest  convictions,  to  your  most  secret  thoughts — words  which  may  be 
connected  with  your  happiest  interests  and  best  hopes.  Lay  these  to 
heart,  my  dear  boy,  and  they  will  not  fail,  if  you  constantly  keep  them, 
as  I  may  tell  you,  now,  speaking — **  as  such  an  one  as  Paul  the  aged,” 
**  to  mine  own  son  Timothy,**  I  have  ever  done ;  would  that  I  had 
done  so  more — they  will  not  fail  to  bear  and  bring  forth  fruit. 

I.  A  very  foremost  word.  You  are  not  married ;  I  am  not  aware 
that  you  are  likely  to  be  yet,  and  therefore  I  do  not  suppose  this 
will  excite  any  smile.  But,  of  course,  you  will  be ;  then  I  charge 
you,  marry  well — look  out  for  a  rich  wife.  Why  not?  It  is  just  as 
easy  for  you  to  do  this,  my  dear  lad,  as  to  marry  a  poor  one.  If 
you  look  round  the  circles  of  the  most  eminent  servants  of  God,  who 
have  adorned  the  pulpit  in  these  latter  times,  you  will  find  how  they 
have  all  laid  deep  the  foundations  of  their  eminence  and  usefulness  by 
mrrrying  well.  This  will  be  influence  to  you.  God  works  by  humav 
mean*,  and  money  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  human  means.  Oh,  what 
wrecks  of  men  1  have  known ;  some  who  stood  far  higher  than  I  did 
at  college,  but'  they  lost  themselves,  alas !  in  their  marriage.  This 
guided  me  when  I  married  your  own  precious  mother ;  it  is  true  she 
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was  a  woman  of  prayer  and  piety — but  what  a  gratification  it  has  been 
to  me  to  know  that  her  money  made  both  her  and  myself  independent. 
I  heard  of  your  attentions  to  Lydia  Mason — a  very  nice  girl  and  good ; 
but,  my  dear  boy,  she  is  a  poor  governess ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  that  my 
friend  Bigsby,  the  brewer  I  mean,  has  inquired  most  kindly  after  you 
— his  daughter  Letitia,  is  a  most  delightful  person. 

II.  There  is  a  great  prejudice  against  the  use  of  other  people’s  ser¬ 
mons,  so  much  so,  that  I  have  known  two  or  three  who,  by  a  very  im¬ 
prudent  use  of  them,  have  forfeited  their  positions ;  but  I  should  say  to 
you,  cultivate  a  wise  use  of  other  people's  sermons  ;  it  will  save  you  much 
trouble ;  it  will  familiarise  your  mind  with  the  best  efforts  of  the  best 
men,  and  it  will  call  into  activity  the  constant  exercise  of  that  most 
wonderful  power  of  the  mind,  the  memory.  How  strange  is  the  preju¬ 
dice  against  this.  Yet  at  concerts  you  invariably  find  the  greatest 
singers  do  not  sing  their  own,  but  other  people’s,  words ;  and  I  am 
told  that  those  who  are  called  actors  in  our  theatres,  do  not  utter  and  act 
their  own  words.  The  other  evening  I  was  persuaded  to  go  to  the 
Mechanics’  Institute,  to  hear  a  celebrated  person  from  London  read.  To 
my  amazement,  he  read  nothing  of  his  own.  Now,  this  usage  ought  to 
be  sanctified  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  sermons  which  precious  men  have 
preached. 

III.  HavCy  my  dear  hoy,  a  due  regard  to  health.  Especially  take 
care  of  the  sore  throat  and  weak  chest ;  remember  who  said,  **  Master, 
spare  Thyself.”  Indeed,  when  I  think  of  your  naturally  tender  lungs, 
and  the  danger  resulting  from  exposure  to  the  air,  after  coming  out  of 
crowded  rooms — a  danger  to  which  those  who  simply  attend  as  hearers 
cannot  be  subject — my  tenderest  parental  feelings  have  been  ex¬ 
cited,  in  the  hope  that  your  mind  might  be  drawn  to  dear  Letitia  Bigsby  ; 
in  that  case  you  might — (in  the  event  of  that  sad  pectoral  weakness, 
and  pulmonary  indisposition,  which,  alas  !  lay  aside  annually  so  many 
of  our  brethren,  who  are  able  to  afford  to  be  laid  aside — the  noble  race  of 
our  modern  martyrs  **  men  who  have  hazarded  their  lives  in  the  high 
places  of  the  field  ” — 0,  my  boy,  what  part  of  the  chapel  can  be  found 
much  higher  than  the  pulpit !) — I  say,  in  such  an  event,  you  also 
might  be  able  to  retire  early  in  life  with  a  comfortable  independence  ; 
and  what  a  thought  to  employ,  not  only  your  talents  and  learning,  but 
even  your  retirement  for  such  high  aims  and  ends ;  as  our  great  Milton 
has  it. 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.” 

IV.  Cultivate  respectable  society.  Do  not  regard  yourself  as  a  poor 
preaching  friar,  or  miserable  curate.  If  you  come  to  regard  yourself  so, 
you  will  be  regarded  so.  Some  of  my  brethren  in  the  ministry  have 
often  shocked  me ;  they  have  had  a  tendency  to  low  society,  under  the 
idea  of  doing  good ;  now  I  have  long  thought,'  that  few  people  do  much 
good  out  of  their  own  circle,  and  we  ought  to  believe  that  if  God  in¬ 
tends  to  make  us  eminently  useful.  He  will  find  the  occasion  for  it. 
You  have  always  through  mercy,  been  accustomed  to  good  society, 
and  to  the  ways  and  usages  of  good  society:  I  hope  yon  will  never ^ 
as  the  apostle  says,  Condescend  to  men  of  low  estate;''  the  case 
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is  different  in  rising,  it  is  our  duty  to  attempt  to  rise.  Cultivate,  as  far 
:i8  you  have  opportuity,  the  intelligent  upper  circles.  Who  knows 
what  a  word  spoken  there  may  do,  or  in  what  way  your  influence  may 
extend  ?  While  I  am  upon  this  point  let  me  also  say,  wear  the  gown. 

[  do  not  know  if  you  have  one  in  Cave  of  Adullam  vestry,  but  if  not,  a 
word  dropped  in  the  ears  of  a  sister  or  two,  will  soon  bring  you  the 
present  of  one ;  and  be  sure  you  wear  the  hood  of  your  degree  over  it — 
it  tells.  Why  should  you  go  into  the  pulpit,  like  an  auctioneer  into  his 
box  ?  and  how  delightful  to  recal  to  mind,  while  you  are  robing  yourself, 
t  hat  you  are  making  yourself  look  more  like  au  apostle.  I  firmly  be¬ 
lieve,  my  dear  boy,  that  the  gown  is  a  means  of  grace.  I  have  no  doubt 
there  are  souls  in  glory  to  whom  the  word  came  with  power  because  it^came 
iu  a  gown ;  and  I  say  to  you,  “  JDo  these  things  and  thou  shall  save  thyself 
and  them  that  hear  thee'’* 

V.  Referring  to  matters  less  immediately  connected  with  your  own 
pastoral  duties,  I  would  say,  he  active  on  committees.  Committees  I  re¬ 
gard  as  one  of  the  most  distinctly  divine  agencies  appointed  in  the 
Church.  All  the  immense  amount  of  good  performed  in  modem  times 
may  be  traced  to  the  action  of  committees.  In  the  course  of  a  long 
lit  I  can  speak  of  the  many  blessed  seasons  I  have  enjoyed  round 
committee  boards;  they  do  amazingly  limit  and  dilute  individual 
responsibility ;  and  things  done  by  committees  do  not  go  on  so  feverishly 
and  impetuously.  I  have  known  many  a  vehement  enthusiast  worn  out, 
and  worn  down,  by  being  placed  on  a  committee.  Oh,  it  is  a  fine 
refrigerator,  and  I  have  often  thought  that  as  ices  and  champagne  are 
the  luxuries  of  the  dessert  table  in  high  society,  so  committees  are  the 
ices,  and  those  sweet  occasions,  the  annual  meetings,  with  their  rich 
foam  of  excitement,  are  the  champagne.  You  will  notice,  my  dear  boy, 
that  the  way  to  all  eminence  is  through  the  committee  room.  You  will 
observe  thst  those  men  who  are  the  most  prominent,  the  most  beloved 
and  honoured  names,  are  not  the  greatest  of  preachers  or  writers ;  but 
they  are  punctual  in  their  attendance  on  committees.  This  counsel  is 
most  vitiil — be  great  in  committees,  you  may  rule  your  world,  whatever 
that  world  may  be ;  on  the  contrary,  dear  boy,  do  not  think  I  quote 
such  words  irreverently ;  but  it  may  be  truly  said  of  committees,  **  Them 
that  honour  me  I  will  honour,  but  they  that  despise  me,  shall  be  lightly 
esteemed.”  And  how  can  we  more  surely  know  and  test  a  man’s  dis¬ 
position  for  usefulness,  than  by  his  attendance  upon  those  committees 
which  are  the  very  means  of  usefulness  ?  Moreover,  committees  give 
the  endorsement  of  decency,  to  a  desire  to  good  good.  A  man  who  has 
no  sanction  from  a  committee  f  r  the  good  he  says  he  does,  or  attempts 
to  do,  will  usually  be  found  to  run  into  many  indecencies  of  zeal; 
and  it  is  your  duty,  my  dear  lad, ‘from  the  responsible  place  you  are 
called  to  fill,  to  attempt  to  interpose  between  any  such  rude  efforts. 
How  can  that  expect  the  blessing  of  God,  which  is  not  in  the  order  of 
His  Church. 

VI.  And  now,  yet  more  confidentially,  my  lad,  I  say  to  you,  keep  a 
watch  over  your  brethren  in  the  ministry ;  they  are  very  likely  to  be¬ 
come  inflated  by  pride  and  success ;  if,  therefore,  you  can  say  a  word  at 
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all  calculated  to  keep  them  humble,  especially  humble  in  the  opinion 
of  others,  say  it ;  and  I  say  this  also,  remembering  that  your  brethren 
will  keep  a  watch  over  your  interests  in  this  way.  Never  in  the  course 
of  a  long  life  in  this  have  I  found  my  brethren  wanting ;  and  never,  I 
can  truly  say,  have  I  been  wanting  in  rendering  this  work  of  faith  and 
labour  of  love. 

VII.  Keep  also  a  watchful  eye  on  all  likely  persons,  especially 
wealthy  or  influential,  who  may  come  to  your  town ;  call  upon  them, 
and  attempt  to  win  them  over  by  the  devotions  of  the  drawing-room  to 
your  cause.  Thus  you  may  most  efficiently  serve  the  Master’s  interests. 
People  need  looking  after,  and  the  result  of  a  long  experience  goes  to 
confirm  my  conviction  long  cherished,  that  the  power  of  the  pulpit  is 
trifling  compared  with  the  power  of  the  parlour.  We  must  imitate  and 
sanctify,  by  the  word  of  God  and  of  prayer,  the  exercises  of  the 
Jesuitsl  They  succeeded,  not  by  the  pulpit,  so  much  as  by  the  parlour. 
In  the  parlour  you  can  whisper — you  can  meet  people  on  their  little 
personal,  private  ideas.  The  pulpit  is  a  very  unpleasant  place;  of 
course,  it  is  the  great  power  of  God,  and  so  on  ;  but  it  is  the  parlour 
that  tells,  and  a  minister  has  not  the  same  chance  of  success  if  lie  be  a 
good  preacher,  as  if  he  be  a  perfect  gentleman  ;  nor  in  cultivated  society 
has  any  man  a  legitimate  prospect  of  success  if  he  is  not,  whatever  else 
he  may  be,  a  gentleman.  I  have  always  admired  Lord  Shaftesbury’s 
character  of  St.  Paul — in  his  characteristics — that  he  was  a  fine  gentle¬ 
man  ;  and  I  would  say  to  you,  be  a  gentleman  ;  not  that  I  need  to  say 
so,  but  am  persuaded  that  only  in  this  way  can  wc  hope  for  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  our  growing  wealthy  middle  classes.  We  must  show  that  our 
religion  is  the  religion  of  good  sense  and  good  taste ;  that  we  disapprove 
of  strong  excitements  and  stimulants ;  and  0,  my  dear  boy,  if  you 
would  be  useful,  often  in  your  closet,  make  it  a  matter  of  earnest 
prayer  that  you  may  be  proper.  If  I  were  asked  what  is  your  first 
duty — be  proper ;  and  your  second  be  proper ;  and  your  third  be  proper. 

VIII.  I  would  also  say  itis  your  duty  to  keep  the  vigilance  of 
your  ministerial  brethren  constantly  awake  by  finding  expedients  for 
calling  upon  any  of  the  members  of  their  flocks.  How  sad  it  is  to 
think  how  often  some  excellent  member  is  hungering  after  some  word 
of  life  which  his  or  her  minister  has  not  to  give,  and  you  have  it.  I 
know  this  has  sometimes  most  vulgarly  been  called  poaching  on  your 
neighbour’s  preserves ;  the  expression  is  horribly  vulgar.  You  must 
only,  without  heeding  it,  attend  to  the  sacred  calls  of  duty — instant 

in  season,  and  out  of  season.”  Occasionally,  you  see  the  member  of  a 
neighbouring  congregation  in  yours.  This  may  bo  well  made  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  a  call — a  little  natural  inquiry  and  attention  in  case  of  illness 
or  death  in  the  family — or  any  restlessness  in  the  church  or  con¬ 
gregation  should  bo  watched,  and  a  word  or  two  rightly  disposed  will 
go  a  great  way  ;  and  you  must  remember  the  object  of  your  life  in  the 
sweet  hymn — 

**  We  are  a  garden  walled  around,” 

and  vour  business  must  be  to  make  as  much  as  you  can  of  your  own 
garden.  Never  fear,  vonr  neighbour  will  make  the  most  of  his. 
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IX.  Keep  at  home !  Don’t  invite  brother  ministers  from  your  own 
neighbourhood  to  exchange  with  you,  or  to  supply  your  pulpt;  it 
disturbs  the  minds  of  your  own  friends ;  and  unless  your  pulpit 
power  is  of  the  highest,  it  assuredly  invites  dissatisfaction.  In  order 
that  this  may  he  done  more  effectively,  decry  what  is  called  “  intellec- 
“  tual  preaching.”  No  good  can  come  out  of  it.  The  pulpit  has 
n#»ver  been  good  for  anything  since  the  rage  for  it  set  in.  The  people 
like  “  the  pure  milk  of  the  word,”  recollect  the  Gospel  is  milk  for  babes ; 
I  heard  an  old  lady  say,  the  other  day,  “  I  do  love  our  dear  minister, 
for  Sunday  after  Sunday  we  have  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again. 
It’s  always  the  same  old  story.  No  matter  what  text  he  may  take,  we 
always  know  what’s  coming.”  Oh,  how  I  loved  that  dear  old  lady ! 
and  oh,  how  peaceful  and  prosperous  should  we  be  within  the  walls  of 
our  Jerusalem  if  all  were  like  her. 

X.  And,  finally,  have  a  proper  regard  to  your  office ;  magnify  it  by 
keeping  up  a  proper  distance,  and  reserve  between  yourself  and  your 
people — few  people  can  afford  to  come  too  closely  together  without  mis¬ 
chief  to  each  other.  We  want,  my  dear  boy,  a  vade  mecum  of  minis¬ 
terial  etiquette,  and  I  have  sometimes  thought  I  should  like  to  spend 
these  last  days  of  my  life  in  the  compilation  of  such  a  little  volume — a 
kind  of  ministerial  looking-glass,  which  might  be  studied  before  going 
into  company ;  but  say  nothing,  and  you  will  say  nothing  amiss ;  study 
deportment ;  remember  all  eyes  are  upon  you.  Admit  no  one  to  your 
friendship,  and  then  nobody  will  abuse  it. 

Many  other  hints  are  on  my  mind ;  but  here,  for  the  present,  I  close. 
Only  remember,  as  the  Aposile  says,  ”  If  these  things  be  in  you  and, 
abound,  they  will  make  you  that  you  be  neither  barren  nor  unfruitful.” 

I  am,  your  affectionate  father. 


Wc  believe  that  many  of  the  names  in  the  volume,  and  the 
words  by  which  the  names  are  illuminated,  will  be,  at  any  rate, 
comparatively  unknown  to  the  reader.  Thomas  Playfere,  one  of 
the  early  preachers,  and  most  popular  at  St.  Paul’s  Cross  ;  the 
great  mystic,  Everard  ;  the  extraordinary  satirist,  and  Swift  of 
the  Spanish  pulpit,  Antony  of  Vieyra  ;  and  the  immeasurable 
droll,  although  court  preacher,  Abraham  Sancta  Clara  ;  Segneri, 
the  Whitefield  of  Italy.  Those  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
Kruher  will  find  in  him  a  strange,  but  probably  not  ineffective, 
s'tvle  of  talk,  while  the  better  known  names  but  seldom  referred 
to  writings  of  John  Donne,  and  Launcelot  Andrews,  and  the 
very  different  words  of  Old  John  Stoughton,  Thomas  Adams, 
Henry  Smith,  and  Thomas  Watson,  are  copiously  quoted  and 
characterized.  Among  more  modern  preachers,  James  Parsons, 
Straiten,  Alexander  Raleigh,  Binney,  Lacordare,  ^urgeon, 
Pusey,  Manning,  and  Newman  arc  all  the  subjects  ot  lengthy 
discourse.  It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  the  author  is  too 
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indifferent  to  the  rigidity  of  Protestantism  in  the  praise  he  be¬ 
stows  on  the  last  three  names — 

There  are  three  living  preachers  whose  names  are  not  known  much, 
nor  loved  much  in  those  circles  in  which  excellence  is  estimated  by  the 
ovations  of  noise  which  greet  it,  and  persuade  it  to  believe  that  passions 
and  tumults  and  notoriety  are  fame ;  but  to  those  who  test  the  value 
of  praise  by  the  depth  and  tenderness  of  its  accent  rather  than  the 
tumultuousness  of  its  expression,  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Pusey,  and  of 
Dr.  John  Henry  Newman,  and  of  Dr.  Manning,  will  seem  among  the 
most  beautiful  which  have  at  any  time  been  delivered  from  the  pulpit. 
They,  none  of  them,  read  to  me  like  productions  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  Pusey’s,  especially,  have  the  quaint  sweetness  and  fervour 
of  an  old  cloistered  monk  of  the  mediaeval  ages.  The  greatest  of  these 
three  modem  models  of  sacred  and  gifted  speech  is  John  Henry  New¬ 
man  ;  his  genius,  while  the  most  subtle  in  its  insight,  and  gifted  m  ith 
those  views  of  tmth,  which,  in  their  mystical  charm,  are  like  revealing 
lamps  shining  on  landing  places,  higher  than  those  usually  attained  in 
the  turrets  of  thought  and  knowledge,  or  like  the  rich  light  in  th<‘ 
west,  bringing  out  into  plain  and  distinctive  outline  the  country  beyond, 
with  all  its  far  stretching  region  of  hill  or  moorland,  while  yet  the  eye 
cannot  discover  the  paths  and  roads,  while  it  plainly  discovers  the  afttr- 
mation  of  the  infinite  country  lying  there.  His  sermons  abound  also 
in  a  deeper  and  wider  human  feeling,  a  more  thorough  grasp  and  hold 
of  all  that  we  include  in  the  conception  of  the  faculties  of  the  human 
mind.  Dr.  Pusey’s  tenderness  and  pathos  of  expression  arc  great,  and 
his  language  has  more  of  the  measured  march  of  tha^;  studied  expres¬ 
sion,  which  seems  like  the  gift  of  oratory  and  rhetoric.  Yet  the  ser¬ 
mons  of  Pusey,  while  read  slowly,  and  firmly,  and  feelingly,  pour 
along  a  stream  of  meditation,  they  read  as  though  rather  fitted  for  tin* 
oratory  than  the  pulpit ;  his  sermons  are  bathed  in  the  past,  and  formed 
in  the  language  of  the  past ;  they  may  arrest  and  hold,  but  it  is  as  it 
some  monk  moved  us  at  his  devotions,  a  real  and  pensive  power  sub¬ 
dues  us ;  but  it  is  a  power  out  of  the  past  rather  than  the  present ;  and 
the  words  are  quiet,  and  seize  us  as  when  we  read  pages  of  the  Fathers 
to  whom  in  their  cloistered  serenity  the  world  was  a  thing  lost  sight  of 
and  forgotten.  While  Manning,  again,  has  a  style  more  sharp  and 
clear  and  incisive  than  either,  there  is  more  orderly  speech ;  language 
and  ideas  run  more  evenly  in  the  grooves  of  dogma,  and  of  settled 
faith.  A  soft  but  steady  light,  like  that  which  the  fine  summer  sun 
leaves  behind  him  over  distant  scenes,  when  he  has  set,  is  shed  from 
Newman’s  magical  pages.  The  light  which  as  certainly  shines  in  Man¬ 
ning’s  sermons  is  rather  the  light  of  a  flash,  arresting  while  abiding, 
and  never  unrelated  to  something  of  terror  and  awe.  All  these  sermon-' 
are  of  the  order,  only  to  be  appreciated  by  persons  of  culture — I  d(» 
not  mean  the  culture  of  the  mind,  the  informations  of  philology,  and 
grammars,  and  histories,  and  sciences — but  that  other  and  profounder 
culture  which  it  seems  impossible  for  the  tradesman  intelligence  ev(  r 
to  attain,  which  is  scarcely  compatible  with  a  life  in  the  ofiicc  and  the 
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shop,  with  a  life  in  which  the  mind  must  be  occupied  with  the  little 
selfishnesses,  and  fortune-makings,  and  interested  aims  of  men  of  bus¬ 
tle  and  intrigue ;  they  speak  to  the  state  in  which  the  mind  and  heart 
are  perpetually  proving  themselves,  and  asking  questions  of  themselves ; 
or  perhaps  those  natures  who,  having  done  this — natures,  in  which  the 
hard  doubts  have  been  washed  down  by  the  rains  of  grief  and  tears  into 
an  alluvial  and  fruitful  soil  for  the  soul — are  prepared  to  find  the 
teacher  and  to  receive  his  instructions  through  whom  they  may  under¬ 
stand  something  of  the  mystery  of  a  past  experience,  and  make  it  the 
garden  and  the  vintage  of  the  soul ;  tor  we  seldom  can  understand  our 
own  grief  while  we  stand  beneath  the  shadow  of  it ;  but  autumn  har¬ 
vests  and  vintages  explain  the  gales  and  storms,  the  snows  and  dark 
nights  of  winter.  An  intense,  but  not,  I  think,  uncheerful  gravity 
pervades  the  teaching  of  all  these  men.  Seriousness  1  why  many 
preachers  are  serious ;  but  there  is  a  seriousness  of  deportment,  and 
there  is  a  seriourness  of  life,  there  is  the  seriousness  of  decorum  and 
decency,  like  mourning  weeds  and  slow  steps  assumed  for  the  occasion, 
and  taught  by  art  and  by  rule  ,*  and  there  is  seriousness  which  sheds 
itself  habitually  over  the  face,  real  and  not  sentimental  depth  of  ex¬ 
pression,  derived  from  the  perpetual  residence  of  the  spirit  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  visionary  or  intro-visionary  scenes. 

1  do  not  think  Pusey  indeed  reaches  this  depth  of  feeling ;  his  words, 
read  to  me  like  those  of  a  man  who  has  settled  his  faith  and  convictionss 
and  takes  ideas  and  expressions  rather  as  they  come.  He  is  neither  an 
Augustine,  nor  a  Gregory,  nor  Ephraim  Cyrus.  I  cannot  get  away  from 
my  first  impression,  he  is  a  monk  ;  and  of  these  neither  a  Dominican, 
nor  a  Franciscan,  nor  a  Carthusian,  as  a  good  plain  monk.  All  his  lessons 
and  his  lore  are  of  the  monastery  ;  Scripture  and  the  Fathers  are  quite 
sulUcitnl  for  him,  without  the  lore  of  souls;  no  raptures  overtake  him, 
uo  metaphysics  disturb  liini.  His  language  is  indeed  more  ardent  than 
either  of  those  1  have  mentioned  with  him,  but  it  does  not  move  so 
much,  the  light  has  more  of  the  rich  glow  of  church  windows,  when 
on  lire  beneath  the  dying  sun  they  pour  their  prismatic  hues  with  innu¬ 
merable  stains  and  splendid  dyes,  aud  dim  emblazoniugs  over  the  carveii 
imageries,  aud  the  twilight  saints  and  splendid  scutcheons ;  this,  or 
tall  tapers  in  the  lonely  church ;  not  that  his  style,  any  more  than 
Newman’s  or  Manning’s,  glows  or  pants  with  poetry  or  illustration. 
There  is  scarce  an  image  or  an  expression  that  would  be  claimed  by 
poetry  in  the  ordinary  and  more  vulgar  conception  of  poetry  in  either 
of  the  writers  ;  they  produce  the  eflects  of  poetry  without  its  rhythm 
aud  its  imagery,  but  Fuscy  uses  a  more  sensational  appeal,  and,  perhaps 
unconsciously  to  himself,  he  is  more  artificial,  simple,  and  yet  like  some 
A  Kempis  of  our  times,  he  indulges  in  that  close  and  affectionate  colloquy 
with  souls,  in  which  the  soul  must  be  very  much  subdued  to  listen, 
and  must  hush  its  breath  while  the  stream  of  speech  Hows  on. 

T  her  0  arc  several  concise  things  which  we  perhaps  may  not  be 
deemed  impertinent  il*  we  bracket  together  : — 


How  St.  Domingo  Serred  the  Deri!. 
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There  are  inferior  considerations  which  enter  into  the  conditions  (»1‘ 
legitimate  success,  llhctoric — wliich  is  the  power  giving  eflect  to  all 
logic,  all  composition,  need  not  be  treated  with  contempt ;  yet  it  may 
be  surely  said,  lew  preachers  aim  to  deliver  well  and  ell’cctively  whai 
they  have  even  prepared  with  immense  labour  and  care.  When,  in  a 
Turkish  mosque,  one  with  a  very  harsh  voice  was  reading  the  Koran 
in  a  loud  tone,  a  good  and  holy  Mollah  went  to  him  and  said— “  Whui 
is  your  monthly  stipend ?  ”  And  he  answered,  ‘‘Nothing.’^  Then 
said  he,  **  Why  give  thyself  so  much  trouble  ?  *  And  he  said,  1  ani 
reading  for  the  sake  of  God.”  The  good  and  holy  Mollah  replied — 
**  For  the  God’s  sake  do  not  read ;  for,  if  you  enunciate  the  Koran 
after  this  manner,  thou  wilt  cast  a  shade  over  the  jjlorv  of  ortho¬ 
doxy.” 

That  preachers  should  be  watchful  over  themselves, 

UOW  ST.  DOMINGO  SEIlVEl)  THE  DEVIL. 

And  when  all  is  done  you  will  have  occasion  to  watch  over  your 
gains  in  learning,  lost  that  w^hich  might  have  been  blessed  and  useful 
becomes  a  mischief  and  a  snare.  I  have  read,  in  a  very  old  writer,  of 
a  company  of  apes  that  had  gotten  a  glowworm  amongst  them,  upon 
which  they  heaped  sticks  and  other  combustible  matter ;  and  laying 
their  heads  together,  blew  with  all  their  might,  hoping  to  make  the 
little  shining  particle  kindle  into  a  dame ;  but  they  did  not  increase • 
the  flame,  or  warm,  or  enlighten  themselves ;  they  extinguished  and 
killed  the  glowworm.  Perhaps  we  can  all  make  the  application.  We 
are  not  all  gifted,  as  Avas  the  blessed  Saint  Domingo,  who  w  hen  the 
devil  teased  him  in  the  shape  of  a  flea  skipping  upon  his  book,  found 
himself  fixed  by  the  saint  as  a  mark  where  he  left  off,  and  w  as  so  used 
through  the  volume.  Or,  as  on  that  other  occasion  w’hen  the  wicked 
scratch  came  like  a  monkey  to  teaso  him,  and  was  coolly  told  b} 
Domingo  to  hold  the  candle,  and  let  it  burn  down  to  the  snufi*,  ver}' 
much  to  scratch’s  annoyance.  But  one  night  the  saint  found  the 
wicked  one  in  the  Dormitory  reading  a  paper  by  the  light  of  the  lamj* 
with  great  glee,  and  the  following  dialogue  took  place  :  said  the  saint 
— “  Beast,  what  art  thou  doing?  ”  “1  am  doing  my  business,”  said 

the  evil  one,  “  labouring  in  my  vocation  in  w’hich  I  alw  ays  gain.” 
‘‘  Cursed  be  thy  gain !  what  can  you  gain  in  the  Dormitory,  are  not  the 
religious  all  asleep  ?  Is  therca  wdll  in  sleep  than  can  aid  thy  malice 

I  gain  much,  1  always  disturb  them  by  all  manner  of  means ;  some  1 
keep  aw'ake  that  they  may  lie  a-bed  and  sleep  w’hen  it  is  choir  time,  oj 
go  there  so  sleepy  as  to  yawm  over  the  service,  and  then,  if  they  let 
me,  I  do  worse  there.”  Why,  what  mischief  dost  thou  do  in  tlu* 
Church  ?  ”  “  More  than  in  the  Dormitory,  I  make  them  go  late  and 

against  their  inclination,  and  w’ith  a  wish  the  job  was  over.”  ”  And 
in  the  Refectory  ?  ”  ‘‘  Oh,  there  are  few  whom  I  do  not  get  at  there, 

some  I  make  cat  too  little,  so  that  they  weaken  themselves  till  they 
are  not  able  to  do  their  duty ;  others  too  much.”  “  And  what  in  the 
room  where  conversation  is  allowed  ?  ”  0)i,  that  is  my  own  room, 
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there  I  make  them  talk  about  the  news,  and  joke,  and  laugh,  anfl 
grumble.”  “  And  in  the  Chapter  House  (where  confessiou  is  made  and 
penance  done)  ?  ”  “  That  is  my  Hell,  there  all  1  do  is  undone,  halt- 
an-hour  loses  me  the  labour  of  years,”  and  so  scratch  disappeared. 
Those  old  saints  tell  strange  stories,  and  perhaps  we  do  not  think  so* 
much  of  confession  cells  and  penances ;  but  we  also  may  try  and  watch 
oui’  spirits,  so  that  with  us  our  studies  and  apparatus  do  not  hurt  or 
hinder,  instead  of  advancing  us. 


DECOllATfNG  THE  I’lTCHEll. 

To  many,  perhaps  to  some  among  my  hearers,  my  remarks  of  admi¬ 
ration  upon  this  soul-searching  preaching  will  seem  simply  contemptible. 
In  none  of  the  men  to  whom  1  have  relerred  was  the  pitcher  of  much 
importance  compared  with  the  lamp.  With  us,  almost  all  our  atten¬ 
tion  goes  to  the  pitcher  ;  there  is  great  attention  to  the  shape  of  it ;  it 
must  bo  a  vase — Etruscan — with  a  copious  amplitude  of  decoration. 
But  let  us  change  our  figure.  If  a  man  want  w'ater,  if  he  be  perishing 
for  w'ater,  do  we  say,  “  Ah !  we  must  wait  until  we  can  fetch  our  gold 
cup,  our  richly-chased,  antique,  Benvenuto  Cellini  cup  ?  ”  ‘‘  Kever 

mind  that,”  says  the  man,  “  water-good  measure  of  water— in  the 
common  earthenware  pitcher,  will  do.  I  perish  for  water  !  ”  And 
many  die  for  want  of  the  Water  of  life  ”  in  this  land  ;  like  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  Ancient  Mariner  on  the  salt  sea  : — 

Water,  water  everywhere. 

And  all  the  boards  did  shrink ; 

Water,  water  everwhere,' 

And  not  a  drop  to  drink. 

r  For  ever  decorating  the  pitcher !  Some  cannot  even  talk  good 
plain  English — cannot  even  avail  themselves  of  intelligible  decorations. 
Thus,  one  minister  describes  a  tear  *‘as  that  small  particle  of  aqueous 
fluid,  trickling  from  the  visual  organ  over  the  lineaments  of  the  coun¬ 
tenance,  betokening  grief.”  I  have  heard  of  one  talking  in  the  pulpit 
of  “  the  deep,  intuitive  glance  of  the  soul,  penetrating  beyond  the 
surface  of  the  superficial  phenomenal,  to  the  remote  recesses  of  absolute 
entity,  or  being ;  thus  adumbrating  its  immortality  in  its  precognitive 
perceptions ;  ”  while  another — and  he  a  highly  eminent  man  !  head  of 
a  college  for  ministers ! — when  he  read  a  w^ell-known  passage  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  shrunk  from  the  plain  vernacular,  ‘  He  that  believeth  on  me,* 
as  the  Scripture  hath  said,  ‘out  of  his*” — he  took  refuge  in  the 
classics — “  his  vontriculum  ‘shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water.*  ’* 


A  VERY  IMPRESSIVE  SERMON. 


But  texts  and  divisions — some  sermons  have  a  very  happy  and  apt 
conjunction  betw  een  text,  and  divisions,  and  treatment. 

A  young  man,  not  very  many  years  since — the  circumstance  is  given 
in  the  life  of  I)r.  Waugh,  w  as  sent  for  to  preach  before  the  Prince  ol 
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Orange  at  the  Hague.  He  had  indicated  great  talent  and  promise,  and 
the  Prince  wished  to  hear  him.  The  young  man’s  father  was  also  a 
preacher  at  the  Court,  and  he  was  commanded  by  the  Prince  to  push  his 
son  at  a  moment’s  warning  into  the  pulpit,  that  he  might  give  a  fair 
specimen  of  his  powers ;  also  the  text  was  given  to  him  from  Acts  viii. 
26-40.  You  remember  the  passtage — the  story  of  the  courtier  and  his 
meeting  with  Philip.  The  young  preacher  was  confounded,  but  there 
was  no  time  to  hesitate.  After  a  suitable  introduction,  he  told  his  noble 
and  ciowded  audience  that  his  subject  contained  four  wonders,  four 
marvels  {quatre  merveiUes)^  which  he  should  make  the  four  heads  of  his 
sermon,  and  if  he  should  say  anything  to  which  their  ears  had  not  been 
accustomed  in  that  place,  he  hoped  that  his  unprepared  state  of  mind 
from  his  sudden  call  would  plead  his  apology,  and  that  they  would  con¬ 
sider  the  things  he  might  speak  as  according  to  our  Lord’s  promise, 
“  given  to  him  in  that  hour.” 

Marvel  the  first,  A  courtier  heads.  Here  he  deplored  the  sad  neglect 
in  the  education  of  great  men  in  modern  times,  and  the  little  attention 
paid  by  them  to  books. 

Marvel  the  second.  A  courtier  reads  the  Bible.  Here  he  deplored 
the  melancholy  condition  of  religious  sentiments  and  feelings  in  the 
great,  and  the  impoverished  state  of  a  mind  so  destitute. 

Marvel  the  third.  A  courtier  owns  himself  ignorant  of  his  subject. 
Here  he  exposed  the  conceit  and  presumption  of  petulant  ignorance  in 
high  places. 

Marvel  the  fourth.  A  courtier  ap})lies  to  a  minister  of  Christ  for  infor- 
mationy  and  follows  his  counsel. — 'I'he  Prince  was  famous  for  sleeping 
during  the  service,  but  he  did  not  sleep  during,  that  sermon. 

But  our  young  friend  was  never  asked  to  preach  in  the  palace  again. 
The  Prince  and  the  preacher  took  their  revenge  upon  each  other. 


THE  TRAITOK  DIABOLUS  AND  THE  MEDI.EVAL  gUALIEK’ATIONS  FOR  A 

I'REACIIEU. 

Without  some  such  illustrations  I  could  not  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  pulpit  of  the  Middle  Ages,  for  the  preachers  recited  to  the  people 
stories  and  traditions  recalled  from  refectoiy  lectures  and  by  kitchen 
fires  of  monasteries  ;  many  probably,  tin*  mere  invention  of  the  cloisters, 
but  I  hope  not  always  the  inventions  of  designing  men,  merely  to  delude 
and  to  hold  in  the  snares  of  designing  priestcraft.  They  all  seemed, 
priests  and  lait)’,  to  live  on  such  free  and  easy  terms  with  the  world  of 
souls ;  and  nervous,  spiritual,  and  uninformed  natures,  wholly  innocent 
of  all  scientific  principles,  having  no  proclivities  towards  inductive 
reasoning,  that  I  am  sure  1  cannot  undertake  to  sa}’ to  wlnit  extent  they 
did  or  did  not  believe  in  their  own  tales.  Those  tales  varied  like 
national  myths,  they  seem  to  have  been  not  so  much  transmitted  from 
monastery  to  monastery,  as  to  have  been  indigenous  to  many.  Some  ot 
them  very  likely  were  always  intended  to  be  a  kind  ot  scarcely  veiled 
parable ;  one  of  the  best  know'n,  is  that  which  passed  into  the  Magnum 
SpeculutHy  from  the  pages  of  St.  Antoninus  ot  Florence.  It  is  the  story 
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of  a  great  preacher,  and  the  fame  he  acquired,  and  who  at  last  ho  turned 
out  to  be — and  the  most  cautious  and  cultivated  minds  need  not  disdain 
the  evident  lesson  the  story  tells.  A  great  preacher  was  expected  at  a 
certain  priory  church,  but  at  the  very  hour  when  the  people  expected 
his  discourse  he  fell  sick — preachers  'were  not  more  ready  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  then,  than  now — the  prior  was  distressed,  and  knew  not 
what  to  do  ;  when  at  that  very  moment  there  came  to  the  door  of  the 
priory  a  strange  brother  in  the  garb  of  the  order,  lie  saw  the  distress 
of  the  prior,  and  inquired  into  its  cause.  “  Ah !’’  said  he,  very  piously, 
“  you  must  trust  in  the  Lord  ;  I  hope  that  God  by  me  will  supply  this 
want  of  yours.  Let  me  enter  into  your  library  for  a  few  moments. 
You  need  not  toll  the  bell  longer  than  usual,  I  shall  be  ready.” 
‘‘  Thanks !  thanks !  ”  said  the  prior,  as  he  led  the  strange  brother  into 
the  library.  ‘Arrived  there,  he  turned  over  the  Summa  of  8t.  Thomas, 
and  the  works  of  Albert  the  Great;  and,  in  a  few  moments  he  was 
ready;  the  strange  Frater  entered  the  pulpit;  it  was  indeed  the  Frater 
Jliabolus.  He  talked  wondrously  on  the  joys  of  paradise,  and  the  pains 
of  hell,  and  the  sin  and  the  misery  of  the  world ;  and  he  moved  all 
present  to  tears  and  compunction  by  his  eloquence ;  but  there  was  a 
holy  man  present  who  knew  him,  and  while  he  wondered,  he  waited 
to  mark  the  result.  After  the  sermon  he  approached  the  Frater  Dia- 
bolus.  “  Oh  !  thou  accursed  one,”  said  he,  vile  deceiver,  how  couldst 
thou  take  this  ollicc  upon  thee?”  And,  adjured  so,  Frater  Giabolus  re¬ 
plied,  “  Think  you  my  discourse  would  prevent  a  single  soul  from  seek¬ 
ing  eternal  damnation  ?  Not  so ;  the  most  finished  eloquence  and  pro- 
foundest  learning  are  worthless  beside  one  drop  of  unction ;  there  was 
no  unction  in  my  sermon.  You  see  how  I  have  moved  the  people,  but 
they  will  forget  all,  they  will  practise  nothing,  and  hence  all  the  words 
they  have  heard,  will  serve  to  their  greater  judgment ;  ”  with  which 
words  Frater  Giabolus  vanished. 


STRANGE  FREAKS  OF  SPEECn  IN  THE  rULFIT. 

Wc  need  not  read  the  celebrated  Sermons  to  Asses.  Wc  need  not  go 
to  hear  the  Friar  Gerund.  AVc  need  not  listen  to  the  preacher  who 
took  for  his  text  **0,”  and  said  a  thousand  fine  things ;  or  that  learned 
and  judiciously  educated  monk,  who,  preaching  upon  the  servant  of 
the  High  Priest  warming  himself,  began,  “  My  brethren,  sec  how  the 
evangelist  relates,  not  merely  as  an  historian  would — ‘  hetvanned  him¬ 
self^  but  as  a  philosopher—-*  because  he  teas  coW  ”  The  speech  out¬ 
runs  the  ideas  of  some  preachers,  as  in  the  instance  cited  by  the 
Wyckhamist  of  a  missionary — describing  the  horrors  of  the  Caffre  war, 
and  its  desolating  effect  on  his  own  estate,  wishing  to  wind  up  with  a 
good  sonorous  cadence,  who  ended  thus,  in  w^ords  which  certainly  were 
remarkable  as  the  experience  of  a  living  man,  **  And  ivhen  I  got  home 
to  my  house  I found  my  children  fatherless  and  my  wife  a  widow. 

In  many  quarters  such  a  volume  as  this  will  be  deemed  an 
utter  impertinence  and  supcrlluity.  A  strong  public  opinion  is 
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rising,  lioadcJ  by  Sainrday  S/.rcff(forf(,  Daily  7]drfivap/t,^\ 

and  the  majority  of  liltiuillstic  performers,  that  the  pulpit  is  n 
needless  and  worthless  nuisance,  that  the  purposes  of  public  ser¬ 
vice  may  dispense  with  it  altogether.  iUit  })robably  this  opinion 
will  not  take  practical  clfect  in  the  shutting  up  all  the  pulpits  ot' 
Christendom  for  some  years  yet,  and  as  there  arc  not  only  verv 
many  thousands  of  men  engaged  in  preaching,  but  many  thousamls 
also  learning  to  preach,  this  volume  will  probably  be  regarded  as 
not  without  its  use. 


VI. 

ABYSSINIA.^ 

WHATEVER  views  may  be  entertained  about  the  Ab^^ssinian 
expedition,  the  recent  discussions  with  reference  to  it  havi* 
made  Abyssinia  to  this  country,  what  it  always  lias  licon  in 
itself,  a  very  interesting  although,  for  the  most  jiart,  unknown 
region.  Reople  are  desirous  of  knowing  all  about  it,  and  iMr. 
llottcn’s  book  aims  to  supply  a  considerable  and  compendious 
account  of  it.  The  list  of  works  on  Abyssinia  at  the  close  is  very 
interesting,  and  do  show  wdiat  a  world  of  unexplored  literiMiy 
material  there  is  upon  those  lar  olf  and  myitcrious  Ethiopian 


^  1.  Ahymnia  and  People :  or,  Life  in  the  Land  vf  Vreder  Join. 
Edited  by  .lohn  Camden  llottcu.  John  Camden  ] Totten . 

2.  Narrative  of  a  Joarncif  through  Ahindnia  in  liSC2-.‘].  inth  an 

Appendix  on  the  ^^Ahgssinian  Cajitives  Quest ionP  by  ITcnry 
Dutton.  Chapman  and  ITall. 

3.  Wanderings  among  the  Falashas  in  Abyssinia,  iogclhcr  with  a  dr- 

scription  of  the  Country  and  its  various  Inhabitants.  Jllustrah  d 
by  a  Map,  and  twenty  Engravings,  by  the  Kcv.  Henry  A .  Stem. 
Wertheim,  ^Tacinlosli,  and  Hunt. 

•1.  The  Church  History  of  Ethiopia,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  by  Michael  Ceadi  s, 
D.l).  101)0. 
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regions.  The  compiler  of  the  volume  says  that  no  literary  merit 
whatever  is  claimed  for  the  performance,  so  there  can  be  no  quarrel 
on  that  score.  The  volume  is  interesting,  because  at  this  moment 
any  volume  about  Abyssinia  is  interesting,  and  we  believe  nothing 
has  been  published  yet  setting  forth  the  country,  and  the  questions 
which  have  emerged  in  reference  to  it  so  popularly  and  distinctly. 
From  it  the  reader  may,  with  tolerable  distinctness,  know  where 
Abyssinia  is ;  what  kind  of  beings  its  people  are ;  may  obtain  a 
pretty  distinct  account  of  King  Theodore,  whom  "we  seem  to  have, 
after  our  wont,  somewhat  underrated  and  disparaged.  From  tlie 
same  volume  also  the  reader  may  gather  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the 
causes  of  the  quarrel ;  the  character  of  the  captives,  and  perhaps 
may  be  disposed  to  estimate  the  terrors  \vhich  seem  to  lace  the 
expedition,  with  something  less  of  alarm  than  our  statesmen  and 
journalists  have  generally  inspired.  Perhaps  public  opinion  and 
readers  in  general  care  very  little  about  Prester  John.  Mr. 
llotten,  however,  has  hung  upon  his  book,  in  his  title  page,  that 
attractive  and  romantic  fiction,  designating  Abyssinia  as  the 
country  of  Prester  John.  In  the  book  itself  he  gives  us  no  infor¬ 
mation  whatever  of  this  famous  myth  of  the  INliddle  Ages ;  had 
he  possessed  the  information,  he  might  certainly  have  added  to 
the  interest  of  his  volume,  by  that  little  chapter  of  middle  age 
story.  There  is,  perhaps,  reason  to  think  that  Abyssinia  was  not 
only  the  seat  of  that  bewildering  dream  of  romance,  but  that  the 
fabled  river  Sabbatjon  flowed  somewhere  along  those  wild  inac¬ 
cessible  plains.  The  Kabbins  and  traditions  of  the  Jews,  point 
with  considerable  indefiniteness  to  some  such  spot ;  but  the  pro¬ 
bability  that  we  are  to  find  the  scenery  of  the  marvellous  river, 
and  the  throne  and  dominion  of  the  mythical  Prester,  among  the 
Abyssinian  wilds,  is  strengthened  by  the  existence  there  of  the 
scattered  tribes  of  Felashes,  or  ancient  Jews,  amongst  whom  j\Ir. 
Stern,  one  of  the  captives,  was  sent  out  as  a  missionary  from  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews. 
Ideas  of  Abyssinia,  after  the  best  information  we  can  obtain  about 
it,  differ  largely  from  those  we  have,  by  simply  recalling  to  the 
mind  the  old  pictures  of  Kasselas,  or  even  the  romantic,  although 
in  the  main,  we  suppose,  not  untruthful,  adventures  of  Bruce; 
until  very  recently,  except  for  such  accounts  as  occur  incidentally 
in  the  travels  of  Lord  Valentia  and  Mr.  Salt,  or  the  very  pleas¬ 
ant  explorations  of  Mansfield  Parkins,  Europe  has  almost  ignored 
the  existence  of  Abyssinia.  The  Abyssinians  having  had  the 
greater  part  of  their  ancient  possessions,  their  routes  to  India, 
and  the  country  of  Yemen  wrested  from  them  by  the  immediate 
successors  of  Mahomet,  have  been  cutoff  from  the  sea-coast,  and 
shut  up  amidst  their  rugged  mountains.  Thus  Abyssinia  forms 
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a  long  range  of  vast  table-lands  and  fantastic  mountains,  varying 
in  elevation  from  4,000  to  14,000  feet  above  the  sea  level ;  deep 
valleys,  and  beds  of  deeper  rivers  intersect  these  in  various  direc¬ 
tions, — all  these,  however  circuitous  their  course,  seem  to  find 
their  way  to  the  blue  Nile,  only  a  few  mountain  torrents,  when 
swollen  by  rains,  roll  down  to  the  Red  Sea  ;  they  descend  from 
abrupt  and  high  ranges,  seen  from  the  coast  at  a  distance  of  eighty 
miles  inland,  and  mark  everywhere,  as  far  north  as  the  sixteenth 
degree  of  latitude,  the  confines  of  the  Christian  country;  for  the 
whole  country  nature  seems  to  have  done  so  much  that,  as  is 
almost  the  law  in  such  instances,  man  has  done  almost  nothing. 
i\lr.  Dufton  met  with  a  German  Baron  of  the  name  of  Dablin, 
returning  from  Abyssinia,  on  Ids  way  back  to  Khartoun,  which 
is  the  most  accessible  starting-point  from  tlie  Egyptian  coast,  as 
Massowah  is  the  most  accessible  frontier  point  from  the  opposite 
coast  of  tlie  Red  Sea ;  the  Baron  right  heartily  cursed  the  people, 
and  uttered,  Mr.  Dufton  sa3's,  a  trutli  wduch  should  serve  as  a 
caution  to  all  travellers  entering  the  country.  Abyssinia,*^  said 
he,  “  is  a  place  to  teach  patience  to  a  man  who  has  it  not,  and  to 
take  it  away  from  him  who  has.”  Yet,  throughout,  everything 
seems  to  thrive  which  wc  regard  as  necessary  for  man ;  fruit-trees, 
the  plum,  the  orange,  the  lemon,  and  the  peach  grow  wild  in  the 
jungle  ;  barley,  wheat,  peas,  grain,  beans,  maize,  Indian  corn, 
millet,  linseed,  saffron,  and  oats,  and  some  kinds  of  grain  un¬ 
known  to  us,  are  cultivated  with  very  little  trouble ;  the  vines 
are  luxuriant,  the  quality  of  the  wine  described  as  excellent ; 
numerous  streams  everywhere  irrigate  and  adorn  the  lovely  land 
and  rich  meadows ;  lowing  herds,  sparkling  waters,  and  golden 
harvests  constantly  present  scenes  of  beauty  to  the  traveller ; 
sheep,  goats,  and  cattle  thrive  throughout  the  country  ;  gold  and 
copper  exist ;  iron  is  found  in  great  abundance,  and  it  seems  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  search  for  coal  would  be  successful.  Consul  Plowdcn 
met  with  a  Abyssinian  who  had  visited  Rome,  and  he  said,  pro¬ 
bably  most  truly,  “  tliat  while  the  rich  in  Europe  could  live  more 
“  luxuriously,  there  was  no  country  like  Abyssinia  for  the  poor.” 
Yet  the  same  observe r’testifics* that  an  irritable  man  should  not 
visit  Abyssinia.  There  is  an  utter  want  of  roads  and  bridges ; 
the  social  system  has  those  two  characteristics  which  usually  go 
together,  inertness  and  lawlessness  ;  the  tribes  scattered  over  the 
country  arc  constantly  at  war.  A  kind  ol  Christianity,  if  we 
may  degrade  that  holy)  faith  by  such  a  designation,  obtains 
among  them,  but  the  doctrines  arc  pretty  much  rc.solvcd  into 
two — first,  that  this  world  and  all  that  it  contains  is  fleeting  and 
valueless,  and  so  their  laziness  is  encouraged  ;  second,  that  the 
love  and  indulgence  of  the  Creator  are  innnite,  and  so  they  are 
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careless  about  any  kind  or  measure  of  crime  or  imTrK)i'ality,  and 
almost  all  forms  of  vice  arc  considered  venial.  The  daily  spec¬ 
tacles  of  drunkenness,  manslaughter,  and  every  kind  of  excess 
creates  neither  disgust  nor  astonishment ;  Christianity  is  in  fact 
reduced-  to  obedience  to  the  priests.  The  highest  act  of  devotion 
seems  to  be  kissing  the  stones  of  the  cluirches,  which  are  very 
numerous. '  It  is  some  form  of  relationsliip  to  the  Greek  Cliurch 
which  is  the  ostensible  characteristic.  They  detest  the  Church 
of  Koine,  and  live  in  a  pretty  constant  state  of  quarrelling  with 
tlie  heads  of  their  own  ostensible  Church.  They'^are  rigid  in 
fasts,  but  arc  free  in  the  matter  of  murder.  A  man  will  slay  his 
near  relative,  and  returning  home  calmly  be  horror-stricken  should 
he  discover  that  his  wife  has  ground  flour  on  a  Saint’s  day.  The 
monastery  and  the  confessional  abound,  and  seem  to  be  the 
]\arents  of  every  kind  of  immorality,  and  in  grim  and  gloomy 
forests  solitary  hermits  are  said  to  be  numerous,  who  live  on 
roots,'  and  of  course  are  the  adored  objects  of  attraction  and  regard 
to  an  inert  and  superstitious  people.  Mr.  Dufton  says  : — 

Sometimes  the  tolling  of  a  hell,  but  in  most  eases  the  heating  of 
kettledrums,  summons  tlie  faithful  to  i)rayers.  The  prayers  arc  read 
in  Ethiopic,  a  language  which  the  people  know  nothing  about,  so  that 
little  profit  can  bo  derived  from  the  sciwicc.  Indeed,  most  persons 
content  themselves  with  kissing  the  floor  or  walls  of  the  edifice,  and 
such  is  a  criterion  of  a  man’s  piety ;  “  he  kisses  the  cliurch,”  they  say, 
and  so  esteem  him  a  good  Christian.  Some  will  utter  a  prayer.  Tho 
]u‘tition  takes  a  form  similar  to  the  following,  which  an  old  woman 
was  heard  to  offer  uj)  during  my  visit,  though  the  last  clause  is  probably 
in  most  eases  omitted  : 

**  O  Lord,  give  me  j)lenty  to  eat  and  drink,  good  raiment,  and  a  com¬ 
fortable  home,  or  else  kill  me  outright !  ” 

The  sacrament  is  administered  in  both  kinds,  only  that  raisins  are 
steeped  in  water  to  form  the  wine:  Wine  is  scarce  in  the  country, 
Jlaplism  is  administered  by  immersion  every  year.  The  rite  of  circum¬ 
cision  universally  prevails. 

Christian  liberty  is  entirely  unknown,  as  the  people  are  bound  down 
to  unmeaning  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  the  observance  of  fasts  which 
extend  over  two-lhirds  of  the  year.  Their  calendar  is  crammed  full  of 
saints,  and  tho  days  of  the  year  by  no  means  suffice  lor  them  all,  so 
that  they  have  morning  celebrations  and  evening  celebrations.  One 
cannot  wonder  at  tliis  when  their  latitudinal iauism  leads  them  to  com¬ 
memorate  Ikalaam  and  liis  Ass,  Pontius  Pilate  and  liis  Atrife,  and  such 
like  doubtful  saints.  In  adJition  f«)  tlie  heroes  of  the  lUblo  and 
Apocryphal  books,  they  have  many  local  saints,  who  have  at  various 
times  astonished  Abyssinia  by  their  miracles  and  prodigies,  jjarticularly 
one  called  Ti'cla  llaiinanot,  who  usurps  an  iinj)ortance  in  the  Abyssinian 
mind  oltcu  before  Mary  or  even  Jesus,  lie  is  said  to  have  converted 
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the  devil,  and  induced  him  to  become  monk  for  forty  days,  thougli 
what  became  of  him  afterwards  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know.  1  suppose 
that  fastinp:  and  celibacy  did  not  agree  with  him  for  longer  than  that 
term  of  trial,  and  therefore  he  became  a  **  backslider.*'  The  same  holy 
man,  wishing  to  ascend  a  steep  mountain  with  perpendicular  sides, 
similar  to  the  Guimb  I  have  described,  was  accomodated  in  answer  to 
prayer  with  a  boa-constrictor,  which  took  him  up  on  its  back. 

Such  is  the  bushel  of  error  and  fiible  beneath  which  the  light  of 
Christian  truth  is  hid.  Apart  from  such  traditional  excrescences,  the 
Abyssinians  are  orthodox  in  their  belief,  the  grand  truths  of  our  religion 
being  received  alike  by  them  as  by  us ;  but  being  void  of  that  charity 
which  edificth,  their  knowledge  has  only  tended  to  j)utf  them  up,  and 
the  intolerance  with  which  they  look  upon  their  Mohammedan  and 
Jewish  neighbours  is  even  greater  than  that  of  those  people  themselves 
towards  Christians;  indeed,  they  often  include  in  their  contempt  every 
form  of  Christianity  even  which  does  not  conform  to  their  own.  The 
blue-neck  thread,  which  is  the  distinguishing  badge  between  them  and 
l^rohammedans  and  Jews  is  their  great  glory,  while  they  have  forgotten 
the  cultivation  of  those  virtues  which  should  be  the  distinctive  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  Christian. 

Perhaps,  withal,  some  persons  might  be  found  willing  to  pro¬ 
nounce  tlicse  a  happy  people.  The  greater  part  of  the  time  of 
all  classes  is  occupied  in  eating  and  drinking;  their  meals  arc 
profuse.  Their  great  men  arc  remarkable  for  a  wild  hospitality, 
to  which  the  stranger  wdio  demands  food  and  shelter  in  the 
name  of  friendship  or  religion  is  welcome,  and  at  which  wild 
intoxication  and  song,  in  which  some  chief  singer  recites  the 
deeds  of  ancient  heroes,  are  the  chief  characteristics.  But  such 
people  want  to  know  nothing  of  commerce,  and  indeed  the  usages 
of  the  country  prevent  tlie  happiness  and  freedom  of  its  exercise. 
There  is  no  cllicicnt  protection  to  property,  merchants  are  treated 
as  enemies  or  regarded  as  slaves.  On  the  coast  all  the  elements 
of  progress  seem  to  be  wanting,  they  have  never  been  developed 
among  themselves,  nor  do  they  seem  to  desire  their  develop¬ 
ment  ;  villages  and  small  towns  arc  seen  perched  up  upon  the 
heights  of  apparently  almost  inaccessible  hills  or  mountains,  yet 
a  slight  movement  of  despotism  reduces  them  to  ruin,  and  they  arc 
exposed  to  all  the  inlluenccs  of  war  and  anarchy.  The  most 
productive  crops  are  seen  rising  out  of  ground  covered  with 
stones,  which  the  people  arc  not  careful  to  remove*  ;  no  fences 
are  ever  made,  and  during  the  night,  while  llie  corn  is  ripening, 
the  boys  of  the  village  maintain  a  battle  with  the  wild  boar  or 
the  porcupine,  while  in  other  neighbourhoods  large  fires  arc  kin¬ 
dled  to  scare  away  the  herds  of  elephants,  or  the  hyena  and  the 
lion.  In  villages  the  most  ancient  inhabitant  is  a  person  of  some 
importance,  and  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  fix  from  memory  its 
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boundaries.  If  any  ruins  are  rebuilt,  or  forest,  or  plain  is  cleared 
such  a  person,  some  peasant,  demands  his  post,  and  points  out 
from  memory  the  boundaries,  and  when  lands  or  houses  are  sold, 
numerous  little  children  arc  called,  and  receive  a  handful  of  peas, 
and  they  are  supposed  to  be  useful  afterwards  as  witnesses  from 
such  juvenile  recollections.  Superstition  of  the  grossest  descrip¬ 
tion,  we  have  already  intimated,  inevitably  characterizes  such 
a  people.  Such  superstitions  are  remarkable,  some  such  ideas  as 
the  old  lycanthropny,  the  loup  garou  of  France,  or  the  Wher- 
wolf  of  Germany,  are  among  their  absurdities.  All  workers  in 
iron,  blacksmiths  and  some  others,  are  supposed  to  convert  them¬ 
selves  into  hyenas,  and  to  prey  invisibly  on  their  enemies,  and 
many  innocent  people  have  been  slaughtered  in  this  belief.  Of 
course  they  have  all  the  superstitious  belief  in  charms  and  for¬ 
tune-tellers,  they  mutter  spells  to  control  the  rain  or  the  hail  ; 
there  arc  spirits  of  the  forest  and  the  river,  and  devils  which  may 
be  cast  out  of  their  victims  by  certain  incantations.  They  have 
a  peculiar  and  quite  remarkable  disease  called  Bouda^  a  kind  of 
mental  abstraction,  which  they  regard  as  being  possessed  of  the 
devil,  in  fact  a  kind  of  epileptic  seizure.  ]\lr.  Dufton  saw  a 
remarkable  case  of  this  kind,  ludicrous  enough  to  read. 

The  case  I  am  about  to  meution  happened  to  a  female  in  the  serTice 
of  one  of  the  Europeans.  Her  symptoms  began  in  a  kind  of  fainting  fit, 
in  which  the  fingers  were  clenched  in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  eyes 
glazed,  the  nostrils  distended,  and  the  whole  body  stiff  and  inflexible. 
Afterwards  she  commenced  a  hideous  laugh  in  imitation  of  the  hyena, 
and  began  running  about  on  all  fours;  she  was  then  seized  by  the  by¬ 
standers,  and  a  bouda  doctor  having  been  called,  this  individual  began 
questioning  her  as  to  the  j)erson  who  had  possessed  her  with  this  hyena 
devil.  She  said  he  was  a  man  living  in  Gooderoo,  south  of  Abyssinia, 
and  also  told  how  long  the  spirit  would  he  in  possession,  and  what  was 
required  to  expel  him.  Great  care  must  be  taken  of  persons  thus 
afflicted,  as  eases  of  this  kind  sometimes  end  in  death.  All  their  de¬ 
mands  for  dress,  food,  tritles  of  any  sort,  must  bo  strictly  attended  to. 
In  the  height  of  the  frenzy  they  will  sometimes  carry  out  the  idea  of 
their  hynoa  identity  to  such  an  extent  as  to  attack  any  animal  that  may 
happen  to  be  in  the  way.  One  woman  fancied  she  would  like  a  litth' 
donkey-flesh ;  so  to  gratify  her  strange  taste  she  seized  hold  by  her 
teeth  to  the  hinder  part  of  one  which  happened  to  be  near.  Off  went 
the  astonished  beast,  at  a  ])aco  that  nothing  in  the  form  of  persuasion 
will  lca«l  him  to  adopt  for  tin*  gratification  of  man.  Off,  too,  clinging 
tight  with  her  teeth  to  his  haunches,  went  the  frenzied  girl.  Only 
lorce  would  iuduco  her  to  forego  the  tender  morsel. 

Another  instance  of  the  remarkable  superstitions  which  fall  in 
the  way  of  travellers,  is  cited  by  Mr.  Dufton. 
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Credulity  and  Saperstition* 

Aft  I  have  observed  above,  the  y  ower  of  possessinp:  persons  with  the 
devil  is  attributed  mostly  to  Jewisli  blacksuiilbs  ;  and  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  are  terrilied  when  they  meet,  in  a  solitary  place,  a  blacksmith  who 
is  a  Jew.  These  sorcerers  are  also  said  to  be  endued  with  the  power 
of  changing  the  shape  of  the  object  of  their  incantations.  Mansfiebl 
P(^kyus  relates  an  amusing  incident  of  this  nature,  which  is  said  to 
have  occurred  in  Adowa.  An  old  lady,  who  had  a  numerous  family  of 
grown-up  children,  was  one  day  missed  from  her  home,  and  search 
having  been  instituted  all  over  the  town,  could  nowhere  be  found. 
This  inexplicable  absence  very  much  puzzled  her  sons,  and  at  last  forced 
on  them  the  conclusion  that  she  had  been  cruelly  brought  under  the 
influence  of  some  wizard’s  incantations  ;  but  weeks  passed  over  and  no 
clue  was  found  to  the  explication  of  the  mystery.  It  happened,  how¬ 
ever,  that  one  of  the  sons,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting  in  the  porch 
of  his  house,  had  frequently  noticed  on  market-days  an  old  Jew  riding 
by  upon  an  ass,  and  that  this  ass,  whenever  it  came  near  the  house, 
turned  its  face  in  that  direction  and  commenced  brnj’ing  with  all  its 
might.  This  circumstance,  though  often  occurring,  did  not  at  tirsr. 
excite  his  suspicion ;  but  at  last  the  startling  truth  flashed  upon  his 
mind,  and  with  a  loud  Eureka  !  he  proclaimed  to  his  assembled  brothers 
that  that  ass  was  his  mother.  The  ass  and  its  rider  were  seized,  and 
the  latter  compelled  to  confess,  that  by  his  supernatural  powers  ho  had 
transformed  the  old  woman  into  ibis  useful  ani»nal.  lie  then  asserted 
his  willingness,  if  they  would  not  further  molest  him,  to  bring  back 
their  mother  to  her  original  human  form.  The  proposition  was  agreed 
to,  and  he  at  once  commenced  the  task  of  restoring  her.  The  head,  tlio 
body,  the  arms,  and  one  leg  had  all  gradually  assumed  the  human  shape, 
and  the  remaining  leg  was  slowdy  progressing  towards  the  same  happy 
consummation,  when  the  son,  who  had  found  out  his  mother’s  identity, 
could  no  longer  restrain  his  anger  against  the  miscreant  Jew,  but  with 
a  blow  of  his  spear  killed  him  on  the  spot.  Alas  !  no  sooner  was  tlu; 
Jew  dead  than  the  transformation  ceased,  and  the  poor  old  lady  wa.s 
left  to  carry  about  with  her,  through  the  remainder  of  her  life,  the 
hoof-remcmbrance  of  her  former  condition.  I  asked  Maderakal,  who  is 
a  native  of  Adowa,  if  he  had  heard  the  story?  “Oh,  yes!’*  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  the  *■  Children  of  the  Ass’  remain  to  this  day  !  ” 

Such,  briefly,  is  this  singular  but  evidently  most  interesting 
country — sucli  arc  its  people.  The  cncliantmcnt  of  nature  is 
clearly,  by  all  descriptions,  and  from  all  travellers,  of  tlie  riclicst . 
!Mr.  Stern’s  volume  presents  us  with  many  views  and  illiustrations 
of  bis  unfortunate  ])hotograpbie  power,  wbieb  it  would  seem  bad 
some  cfleet  in  bringing  him  to  grief  with  King  Theodore,  but 
they  assure  us  of  the  freejuent  lovely  glimpses  wliicb  cliarm  tlnr 
traveller  on  bis  way  through  this  comparatively  unknown  land. 
The  hippopotami,  indeed,  puff  and  blow,  and  sport  amidst  ilu* 
colossal  rushes  of  the  rivers ;  the  traveller  is  serenaded  into  pro¬ 
found  slumbers  by  the  growling  leopard,  and  that  beautiful  visi- 


tor  Mr.  Stern  calls  the  mirthful  hyena,  but  hunger  and  fatigue, 
wet  and  cold,  he  tells  us,  arc  incidents  of  no  significance  to  tlie 
Abyssinian  traveller.  He  breathes  good  air,  traverses  beautiful 
scenes,  sleeps  on  fresh  and  odorific  herbage  every  night,  and  if 
blessed  with  good  health,  a  few  trials  and  hardships  only  break 
the  monotony  of  an  otherwise  uniform  existence.  Tropical 
storms,  indeed,  often  break  over  him,  the  thunder  booming 
like  the  signal  guns  of  a  sliip  in  distress,  the  balmy  and  re¬ 
freshing  air  becomes  sulphurous  and  hazy,  trees  bend  and  creak, 
the  wind  takes  up  its  wild  howling  or  melancholy  moan,  the 
lightnings  glare  luridly,  and  presently  the  floodgates  of  heaven  arc 
open,  and  the  rain  pours  down  in  oycrwdielming  torrents — then 
often  the  traveller  has  To  advance  up  ascents  of  wildest  rugged¬ 
ness,  and  slippery  heights  where  a  false  step  may  hurl  him  into 
ravines  of  unfathomable  depth  ;  with  hands  and  feet  he  has  to 
creep  along  some  shelving  pathway  by  the  side  of  the  tumbling 
torrent,  along  the  erumbling  soil  on  the  hcigdit.  He  perhaps 
reaches,  as  ^Ir.  Stern  says  he  “  reached  a  broad  meadow  or  tract 
“of  pasture  land,  where  in  a  village  he  was  able  to  house  his 
“  servants,  whilst  we  pitched  the  tent,  and  on  the  wet  grass,  and 
“  in  a  pure  and  invigorating  atmosphere  passed  a  most  comfort- 
“  able  and  refreshing  night.”  Here  is  one  of  those  exciting  pic¬ 
tures  of  Abyssinian  travel. 

The  narrow  untcnanteil  valley  of  Wanzagie^  which  wo  had  traversed 
by  noon,  brought  us  to  a  broken  and  uuliiiished-looking  range  of  rocks, 
au  exeresceiico  of  the  alpine  Gnna.  We  halted  a  few  minutes  to 
K'eover  our  expended  (  uergv,  and  then,  with  a  desperate  effort,  slowly 
and  eantiously  eliiubed  uj)  ibo  nigged  aeelivities,  where  an  unspeakably 
grand  spectacle  presented  itself  to  our  gaze.  The  whole  country  to  the 
north  and  east,  far  Ixwond  the  limits  of  the  eye’s  range,  mountains  and 
valleys,  rocks  and  cliasms,  all  lay  batlied  in  one  mighty  mass  of  briglit 
Mazing  lire.  Not  knowing  which  way  to  take,  for  tlio  devouring 
element  caiiic  crackling  and  hissing  nearer  to  the  s])ot  where  we  stood, 
1  turned  to  my  servants,  and  iu(|uired  for  the  path  we  could  safely 
pursue  ;  but  as  they  were  in  terror  of  the  hyenas  and  leopards,  whose 
liowls  and  yells  rung  ominously  through  the  illuminated  night-air, 
tliey  only  thought  of  their  own  safety,  and,  whether  I  followed  or  not, 
they  spetl  on,  between  croaking  trees  and  flaming  grasses,  towards  a 
black  spot  wliicb  was  faintly  \isible  througli  the  fitful  conflagration. 
'Idle  hot  and  clammy  vapours  wliicli  every  gust  of  wind  drove  straight 
across  our  path,  parched  our  lips,  and  produced  a  suffocating  sensation 
in  our  heaving  chests,  still  we  dareil  not  stop,  but  were  compelled  to 
hasten  on,  in  seareli  of  a  safe  retr(‘at.  I^ow  and  then  the  fierce  blaze, 
leaping  and  tossing  in  uiieontrollable  rage  over  every  opposing  barrier, 
jwesented  a  siglit  phat  filled  the  beholder  with  wonder,  awe,  and 
delight.  A  huge  mouiitaiu  just  opposite  to  our  path,  around  which 
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the  lurid  flame  rolled  its  desolating  flood,  afTorded  a  sight  I  shall  never 
forget.  Now  the  red  lire  lighted  it  up  to  its  summit  with  an  intense 
bright  glow ;  now  volumes  of  thin  white  smoke  sullusod  it  \vith 
ghastly  hues ;  anon,  again,  the  ever-shifting  winds  shrouded  it  in 
impenetrable  darkness.  I  watched  for  some  time  this  grand  rampart 
'which,  like  a  rock  amidst  the  lashing  waves,  bade  defiance  to  the 
devouring  elements,  when  suddenly  a  severe  blast  swept  a  liery  torrent 
through  the  blackened  underwood  into  furrows  clothed  with  rank 
grass,  and  in  an  instant  the  white  vapoury  clouds,  ignited  by  tlie 
freshening  breeze,  spread  upwards  and  around  till  the  whole  mountain, 
to  its  wooded  summit,  flared  and  flickered  in  a  blood-red  flame,  that 
diffused  a  glaring  light  for  many  miles  over  the  surrounding  country. 
The  millions  of  glowing  sparks  that  fell  in  sparkling  showers  from  the 
burning  trees  expedited  our  march,  and  we  were  truly  grateful  'wheu 
we  reached  the  outskirts  of  this  Tojfliet,  with  no  other  injury  tlian  a 
few  blisters  and  very  sore  feet.  A  peasant  near  whose  abode  'sve 
alighted,  hospitably  offered  ns  the  shelter  of  his  roof,  but  the  vast 
sheet  of  fire  which  was  still  blazing  in  all  directions,  induced  me  to 
prefer  fronting  the  approaching  foe  under  the  open  vault  of  heaven 
rather  than  in  a  dry  and  inflammable  shod.  Happily,  our  night’s  rest 
was  not  broken  by  the  spread  of  the  conflagration,  and  'wc  rose  from 
the  clotty  ground  that  had  formed  our  common  couch,  a  little  aching 
in  our  limbs,  yet  refreshed  enough  to  pursue  our  journey  over  the 
desolate,  smouldering  tracts  towards  the  fertile  fields  and  green  meadows 
of  Debra  Tabor. 

Who  is  King  Theodore?  Whose  savage  sceptre  is  supposed  to 
rule  over  this  singular  and  paradoxical  region?  The  impressions 
most  of  our  countrymen  seem  to  have  of  him  are  akin  to  tliose 
we  entertain  for  the  llerods,  Neroes,  and  Horgias.  He  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  same  breath  with  the  King  of  Dahomey,  but  tlie 
works  before  us  will,  perhaps,  convey  a  more  natural  and  modi¬ 
fied  impression  of  the  man.  ‘^At  any  rate,^’  exclaims  Mr.  J)uf- 
ton,  “  no,  Theodore  is  not  all  devil.”  King  d'hcodorc,  altliougli 
apparently  of  legitimate  royal  relations,  is  a  self-made  man,  and 
in  his  rude  way,  he  has  attempted  to  bring  about  some  rougli 
civilization  in  his  country,  working  as  best  he  could  witli  liis 
rougli  tools.  Whether  his  genealogy  is  quite  to  be  depended 
upon  by  which  he  traces  up  liis  descent  to  the  Queen  of  8hcba, 
the  ancient  Empress  of  Abyssinia  by  Solomon,  wc  are  unable  to 
say,  and  do  not  care  very  curiously  to  inquire  ;  he  is,  however, 
in  himself  not  altogether  an  illiterate.  Successful  in  subduing 
around  him  the  foes  of  himself  and  of  his  house,  and  in  reduc¬ 
ing  his  Arab  enemies,  his  life  through  all  its  first  years  has 
many  of  those  rough  characteristics  which,  among  savage  tribes, 
would  lead  such  a  man  as  Theodore  to  regard  himself  as  a 
favourite  of  Providence.  Conquest  attended  him  until  on  the 
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l.iittle-field  of  Diraskio,  which  made  him  master  of  the  whole  of 
Ti^ro.  he  was  hailed  amidst  the  acclamations  of  his  soldiers  as 
Xe^iis  Theodorus,  or,  King  of  the  Kings  of  Ethiopia.  After 
his  conquest  the  first  edict  he  issued  was  to  the  eft'ect  that  everv 
one  should  return  to  his  lawful  occupation  ;  the  merchant  to  his 
store  and  tlie  farmer  to  his  plough.  By  another  edict  he  forbad 
polygamy  in  his  country  ;  he  took  the  poor  under  his  especial 
care,  and  wherever  he  pitched  his  tent  or  camp,  signified  his  wil¬ 
lingness  tohear  the  complaints  of  the  destitute,  always  beginning 
the  day  w  ith  this  charitable  work,  and  was  very  liberal  in  his 
donations  to  them.  He  usually  said,  “  If  I  do  not  help  the  poor 
“  they  will  complain  of  me  to  God ;  I  myself  have  been  a  poor 
man.”  lie  sought  to  open  the  caravan  routes  closed  by  war, 
and  sought  to  make  commerce  more  practicable.  He  com¬ 
menced  the  construction  of  roads,  and  put  down  bands  of  high¬ 
way  robbers.  He  began  to  explore  for  iron  and  coal  ;  he 
enfcrtaiiiod  the  idea  of  sending  some  of  his  most  intelligent 
subjects  to  France  and  England  to  learn  some  of  the  more  use¬ 
ful  arts.  He  sought  to  obtain  skilled  artisans  from  Europe  to 
work  for  him.  He  prohibited,  on  pain  of  death,  an  Abyssinian 
from  selling  a  fellow-countryman  for  a  slave.  Of  course  he 
hated  the  Turks  and  all  Mahommedans,  not  so  much  with  the 
antipathy  of  a  Christian  as  a  patriot,  who  saw  in  them  the 
oppressors  of  his  country.  Once  and  again  he  reduced  the  ex¬ 
tensive  regions  round  about  him  by  conquest.  There  are  strange 
paradoxes  in  his  character ;  at  times  he  has  seemed  like  a  savage 
blasphemer,  again  like  a  humble  and  conscious  but  powerful 
child  of  ProTidence.  It  is  said  that  once,  in  the  fullness  of  his 
pride,  he  exclaimed,  **  I  have  made  a  bargain  with  God,  He  has 
promised  not  to  descend  on  earth  to  strike  me,  and  I  have  pro- 
“  mised  not  to  ascend  into  heaven  to  fight  with  Him.”  Yet  this 
(  xclamation,  which  is  attributed  to  the  fullness  of  his  pride,  is 
surely  susceptible  of  a  rendering  after  the  fashion  of  oriental 
exaggeration  and  speech,  as  conveying  a  sense  of  responsibility 
and  duty ;  for,  in  contrast  with  it,  we  find  him  often  saying 
“Without  Christ  1  am  nothing;  by  the  power 'of  God,  w'ho 
“  raised  me  up  from  the  dust,  I  have  done  what  I  have  done.” 
It  would  almost  seem  as  if  his  intercourse  wdth  England  had 
changed  his  nature.  Gleams  of  gentleness  as  wcW  as  of  great¬ 
ness  arc  recorded  of  him  wdthin  the  last  years  ;  it  would  seem 
iu!  has  become  like  a  monomaniac,  at  one  moment  like  a  tiger, 
the  next  like  a  lamb;  a  devil  to  day,  a  saint  to-morrow.  It 
really  seems  as  if  our  Foreign  Office,  by  its  careless  discourtesy 
in  the  first  instance  to  such  a  man,  has  made  itself  responsible 
fur  the  painful  issues  of  things  upon  which  w^o  are  now  entering. 
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Surely  &  letter  like  the  following  from  such  a  man  ought  not  to 
have  been  treated  with  mere  contempt  and  scorn  by  Karl  Rus¬ 
sell  ;  he  desired  to  receive  from  our  Government  a  guarantee 
lor  a  safe  passage  through  Egypt  for  his  ambassadors,  and  he 
wrote  to  Queen  Victoria  a  letter,  of  which  this  is  the  copy  : — 

“In  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
one  God  in  Trinity. 

“  The  chosen  by  God,  King  of  Kings,  Theodores  of  Ethiopia,  to  her 
Majesty,  Victoria,  Queen  of  England. 

“  I  hope  your  Majesty  is  in  good  health.  By  the  power  of  God  I 
am  well. 

“My  fathers  the  emperors  having  forgotten  our  Creator,  He  handed 
over  their  kingdom  to  the  Gallas  and  Turks.  But  God  created  me, 
lifted  me  out  of  the  dust,  and  restored  this  empire  to  my  rule.  He 
endowed  me  with  power,  and  enabled  me  to  stand  in  the  place  of  my 
fathers.  By  His  power  I  drove  away  the  Gallas.  As  for  the  Turks, 
I  have  told  them  to  leave  the  land  of  my  ancestors.  They  refuse.  1 
am  now  going  to  wrestle  with  them. 

“  Mr.  Plowden,  and  my  late  Grand  Chamberlain,  the  Englishman 
Bell,  used  to  tell  me  that  there  is  a  groat  Christian  queen,  who  loves 
all  Christians.  AVhen  they  said  to  me  this,  ‘  We  are  able  to  innke  you 
known  to  her  and  establish  friendship  between  you,*  then  in  those  times 
I  was  very  glad.  1  gave  them  my  love,  thinking  that  I  had  found 
your  Majesty’s  good-will.  All  men  arc  subject  to  death,  and  my 
enemies,  thinking  to  injure  me,  killed  these  my  friends.  But  by  the 
power  of  God  I  have  exterminated  those  enemies,  not  leaving  one 
alive,  though  they  were  of  my  own  famil}’,  that  1  may  get,  by  the 
power  of  God,  your  friendship. 

“  I  was  prevented  by  the  Turks  occupying  the  sea-coast  from  sending 
you  an  embassy  when  I  was  in  difficulty.  Consul  Cameron  arrived 
with  a  letter  and  presents  of  friendship.  By  the  power  of  God  I  was 
very  glad  hearing  of  your  welfare,  and  being  assured  of  your  amity.  1 
have  received  your  presents,  and  thank  you  much. 

“  I  fear  that  if  I  send  ambassadors  with  presents  of  amity  by  Consul 
Cameron  they  may  be  arrested  by  the  Turks. 

“  And  now  1  wish  that  you  may  arrange  for  the  safe  passage  of  my 
ambassadors  everywhere  on  the  road. 

“I  w’ish  to  have  an  answer  to  this  letter  by  Consul  Cameron,  and 
that  he  may  conduct  my  embassy  to  England. 

“See  how  the  Islam  oppress  the  Christian.” 

Pending  the  answer,  and  not  doubting  that  it  would  be 
favourable,  Theodore  gave  orders  to  the  most  accomplished 
Armenian  silversinitlis  of  Adowa  to  prepare  the  ricliest  ])ro- 
sents  of  an  embassy  to  the  Queen,  fourteen  ofthetinest  horses 
his  kingdom  could  produce,  richly  caparisoned  with  saddles  and 
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harness,  with  gold  and  silver  filagree  work,  silver  shields,  spear?, 
swords,  armlets,  and  anclets.  These,  with  a  lavishmerit  ot*  gen¬ 
erosity  characteristic  of  his  nature,  were  preparing,  when  tln^ 
rough,  soldier-savage  learnt  that  his  communication  had  been 
treated  with  perfect  indifference,  and  the  proud  blood  of  the  man 
wdiose  will  perhaps  was  the  principal  law  he  knew,  w’as  all  on  fire. 
All  seems  to  have  gone  wrong  with  him  since;  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  however,  was  in  error  in  this  first  matter.  Conceive  that 
a  conciliatory  course  has  quite  atoned  for  the  first  mistake,  and 
King  Theodore  has  been  left  without  an  apology  for  the  course 
he  has  since  pursued ;  his  second  letter  to  the  Queen,  in  which 
he  affirms  that  he  gives  up  all  the  European  captives,  is  assuredly 
a  curiosity  in  its  way,  and  the  sentiments  of  men  able  to  form 
a  judgment  arc  perhaps  equally  divided  as  to  whether  it  is  a 
a  piece  of  mockery  and  satire,  or  the  expression  of  a  really 
humble  nature.  There  is  perhaps  a  mingling  of  both. 

Wo  feel  some  interest  in  King  Theodore,  but  we  also  think  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  this  wild  Saul,  or  Samson,  of  Abyssinia 
deserves  some  punishment ;  wo  cannot  but  grieve  to  see  the 
rugged  but  strong  nature  arrested  in  its  course  by  its  own  pas¬ 
sionate  vehemence,  expending  its  passion  on  innocent  men  like 
the  excellent  and  devoted  Mr.  Stern,  who  have  certainly  done 
nothing  to  be  visited  by  such  ignominious  martyrdom ;  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  as  ]\lr.  Dufton  more  than  intimates,  that  some  subtle  and 
most  malignant  councillors  have  reached  the  ears  and  provoked 
the  passions  of  the  King.  In  such  extremities  he  has  been 
especially  and  pitiably  helpless.  He  lost  his  wife,  who  seems  to 
have  been  peculiarly  beloved  by  him,  and  to  have  exercised  a 
gentle,  powerful  inlluence  over  him.  He  lost  his  tw’^o  tried 
friends,  Plow^den  and  Bell,  who  were  both  greatly  beloved  by 
him,  and  the  circumstances  of  their  death  and  the  King^s 
instantaneous  gush  of  savage  vengeance  is  very  characteristic. 
He  \vas  absent  subduing  the  revolt  of  the  Wallo  Gallas. 

His  absence  on  the  campaign  was  the  occasion  -  of  the  revolt  of  his 
own  brother-in-law,  Harad,  w  ho  seized  the  opportunity  of  investing 
Gcndar,  and  putting  the  northern  provinces  under*  pillage.  It  w'as  in 
withstanding  this  rebel  that  the  king  lost  his  two  tried  friends,  Plowdeii 
and  hell.  Plow  den  w  as,  as  we  should  say,  British  Consul  for  Abys¬ 
sinia.  I  have  remarked  that  Theodore  recognised  no  foreigner  as  resi¬ 
dent  consul,  for  he  w  ould  have  no  establishment  of  foreign  consulates 
whatever  in  his  country.  His  particular  objections  to  it  w^ere  founded 
on  exaggerated  reports  of  natives  who  have  been  to  Jerusalem  on  pil¬ 
grimage,  and  W'ho  had  represented  to  the  king  that  consuls  in  Egypt 
and  Syria  possess  powxrs  almost  equal  to  the  governments  of  those 
countries  themselves.  Consuls  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  fruitful 
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source  of  vexation  to  foreij^n  {governments  too  frccinontly.  Plowden 
was,  iiuvorllieloss,  mucli  beloved  by  the  king,  and  followed  him  in  his 
campaigns,  serving  occasionally  in  his  army. 

On  this  occasion  lie  was  attacked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  (Jondarby 
some  of  Garad’s  party.  Having  but  a  smaU  retinue  with  him  at  the 
time,  lie  was  defeated  and  wounded,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died 
a  few  days  after.  The  king  suffered  intense  anguish  at  the  loss  of  his 
friend,  and  Maderakal  told  me  that  on  first  seeing  the  body,  ho  was  so 
earried  away  by  his  grief  as  to  attempt  to  lay  violent  hands  on  him¬ 
self.  It  is  possible  that  Maderakal,  however,  may  have  rather  stretched 
a  point  here  as  a  narrator,  but  the  king’s  grief  was  deep. 

Pell,  on  hearing  of  ITowden’s  death,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached, 
vowed  revenge  on  Garad.  At  the  same  time  ho  had  a  singular  pre¬ 
sentiment  that,  in  being  revenged,  he  would  forfeit  his  own  life.  The 
gloomy  notion  did  not  prevent  him  from  acting,  lie  made  his  will, 
and  bade  good-bye  to  his  children  and  friends,  and  started  with  the 
king  in  search  of  Garad.  They  pursued  the  rebel]  into  the  province  of 
Woggera,  but,  while  ^passing  through  a  wood,  Garad,  who  had  there 
secreted  himself,  rushed  out,  hurling  a  spear  at  the  king.  The  latter, 
seeing  the  deadly  shaft  coming,  had  only  time  to  stoop,  when  it  whizzed 
by  and  went  to  the  heart  of  one  of  his  oflicers.  In  a  moment  Bell  had 
drawn  his  {)istol  and  lired.  The  ball  entered  his  enemy’s  brain. 
Garad  fell,  and  our  countryman  was  thus  avenged  ;  but  a  brother  of 
Garad’s  hurled  a  spear  at  Pell.  It  pierced  his  forehead  and  killed  him 
on  the  spot.  The  king  immediateJ.y,  with  one  fell  stroke,  levelled 
Pell’s  murderer  to  tho  earth;  and  the  rest,  now  engaging,  succeeded 
in  overcoming  the  enemy. 

Put  how  bitter  w'as  the  anguish  of  the  king,  whc»  ho  saw  his  other 
friend  dead,  who  had  fought  by  his  side  !  He  wept  over  him  with 
excessive  grief,  crying,  “Oh  Pell,  poor  Pell !  it  was  thou  who  savedst 
my  life,  but  at  the  expense  of  thine  Jown.”  Then,  leaping  u])on  the 
body  of  him  who  had  slain  his  friend,  he  dashed  his  spear  into  tho 
man’s  head,  exclaiming :  “  Thou,  thou  wretch,  hast  deprived  me  of  my 
best,  my  only  friend  !  ” 

This  incident  shows  fully  the  twofold  character  of  the  king :  at 
times,  tender  as  a  child,  but  when  roused,  cruel  as  a  tiger. 

He  has  also  considered  the  death  of  Pell  as  the  greatest  mis¬ 
fortune  of  his  reign.  Pell  was  his  close,  wise,  trusty  Iriend. 
lie  recited  to  him  our  national  history,  and  it  is  said  that  king 
Theodore's  acquaintance  with  Shakespeare  would  put  man}'  of 
our  countrymen  to  shame.  Pell  was  in  the  habit  ol  reading 
and  translating  Shakespeare  to  him ;  when  on  their  cam])ai‘jns 
he  shared  the  royal  tent ;  the  king  had  been  in  the  habit  of  calling 
Shakespeare  Pell's  Pible;  all  these  are  circumstances  whicli 
may  strongly  commend  him  to  alter  leniency',  but  our  fellow- 
subjects,  it  is  plain,  must  not  be  left  to  the  capricious  will  of 
the  liuiighty  despot ;  already  it  is  said  the  course  we  have  adopted 
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has  taken  from  ns  much  of  our  national  among  the  people 

of  the  East. 

We  have  not  entered  into  the  nice  details  of  the  story  of  the 
captives,  yet  we  fancy  that  it  is  not  very  well  known  ;  it  may  be 
summed  up,  however,  in  a  few  words.  The  King  fancied  himself 
treated  with  contempt,  and  he  took  a  summary  revenge,  by 
placing  all  the  Englishmen  and  some  others,  on  whom  he  could 
lay  his  hands  in  captivity.  In  Mr.  Hotten’s  book,  the  reader 
will  find  a  concise  summary  of  the  w’hole  matter.  Mr.  Stern’s 
volume  on  Abyssinia  has  a  value,  independent  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  now  transpiring  ;  it  is  a  piece  of  lively,  pleasant,  pictorial 
description,  realising  very  distinctly  the  scenery  and  people  of 
the  far  oil'  country.  Mr.  Stern  \vas  a  missionary  among  the 
Eelushas,  or  the  tribes  of  ancient  Jews,  scattered  over  the  whole 
country ;  they  are  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  mountains, 
considerably  diminished  now  in  number,  and  proportionately 
diminished  in  power  and  spirit  ;  they  seem  to  be  the  most  in¬ 
dustrious  races  of  Abyssinia,  and  as  they,  therefore,  generally  live 
betUT  than  other  people,  the  Abyssinians  attribute  this,  not  to 
their  superiority  in  labour  and  ingenuity,  but  to  magic ;  they 
attempt  to  live  in  strong  but  retired  villages,  out  of  the  reach  of 
marching  armies,  which  would  otherwise  lay  them  in  ruins,  and 
ritle  their  possessions.  They  Seem  to  be  to  the  measure  of  their 
knowledge,  faithful  Jc\vs  ;  but  the  Scriptures  are  very  scarce 
among  them,  and  their  religion  is  very  much  confined  to  some 
ceremonial  observances, — the  chanting  of  psalms  and  hymns,  re¬ 
lieved  by  allegorical  stories,  and  a  few  verses  or  chapters  from  the 
book  of  Leviticus.  Mr.  Stern,  in  his  travels,  testifies  how  fre- 
(piently  he  heard  the  plaintive  notes  of  worshippers  across  the 
((uiet  valley,  and  around  the  lonely  hill  through  the  night. 
Isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  unsocial  in  their  habits, 
despising  and  abhoring  every  alien  'creed,  they  are  a  difiicult 
people  to  reach.  As  soon  as  they  heard  of  our  missionaries 
arrival,  they  solemnly  resolved  to  hold  no  intercourse  with  those 
who  sought  to  wean  them  from  the  w’orship  of  their  great  Adonai, 
the  ineffable  name  of  Jehovah.  A  poor  missionary  in  Abyssinia 
lulls  beneath  the  contempt  of  almost  all  parties  ;  the  Jews  recoil 
Irom  him,  and  so  do  the  orthodox  priests^.  When  Mr.  Stern  w’Sis  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  Jewish  high  priest,  Aboo  Maharec,  he  presented 
liim  with  a  gilt-edged  Bible  and  a  white  dress,  but  he  could  not 
r.ccept  them  from  Mr.  Stern’s  polluted  hand,  they  were  put  into 
the  bag  of  one  of  the  priests,  and  so  they  at  last  reached  the 
hands  for  wdiich  they  were  intended.  Unable  to  follow  Mr. 
Stern,  however,  through  his  travels,  we  can  only  assure  our 
leaders  of  the  entertainment  of  these  various  pages,  pleasantly 
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conveying  the  reader  through  a  country  and  among  people  of 
which  very  little  is  known,  enlivened  by  many  singular  and  inter¬ 
esting  anecdotes,  and  especially  illustrated  by  many  vivid  and 
graphic  engravings.  The  volume  has  been  some  time  published, 
but  we  trust  that  the  circumstances  which  are  giving  such  con¬ 
spicuousness  to  the  country,  and  to  the  unfortunate  author  also, 
will  induce  many  readers  to  turn  to  his  pages,  which  they  will 
hnd  not  only  informing  as  to  the  country  itself,  but  a  relief  for 
.  those  monotonous  hours  which  are  perhaps  best  likened  by  jour¬ 
neys,  which  if  the  traveller  has  found  it  hard  to  sustain,  the 
reader  finds  it  delightful  to  hear  described. 


VII. 

OUR  BOOK  CLUB. 

THIS  beautiful  volume  of,  Sermons  from  the  Studio.  By  Mane 
Sibree,  with  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Aveliny. — 
(Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hodder.) — needed  not  Mr.  Aveling^s 
introduction  to  find  its  way  to  tlie  thorough  appreciation  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  reading  public  ;  its  own  intrinsic  merits  will  speedily 
accomplish  this,  without  the  aid  of  the  prdstiye  tliat  accompanies 
a  recognized  name.  It  ivill  be  welcomed  and  set  apart  by  many 
as  a  delightful  book  for  Sunday  reading.  Sermons  tliey  are  not, 
in  the  strict  definition  of  the  word,  that  is,  the  unfolding  and 
opening  out  of  passages  of  Scripture  ;  they  are,  in  fact,  pleasing 
illustrations  that  ^liss  Sibree  is  able,  in  the  well  known  and  often 
quoted  words  of  Shal^speare,  to — 

Find  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 

The  sermons  are  a  collection  of  interesting  and  pleasantly  told 
stories,  illustrating  the  old,  old  story  of  the  exhaustless  ana  mar-* 
vellous  power  of  the  love  of  Christ,  in  meeting  and  satisfying  all 
the  wants  and  cravings  of  the  human  heart,  in  conditions  as  op- 
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posite  as  those  of  the  wild  untamed  gipsy  girl,  eagerly  drinking 
in  the  wonderful  story  of  the  Cross,  and  feeling  its  amazing  power 
to  soothe  and  comfort,  when  soon  after  she  came  to  die,  in  the 
early  spring,  while  the  sun  was  setting,  and  the  shadows  length¬ 
ening  in  the  beauty  and  calm  of  her  own  native  wood  ;  and  that 
of  tlie  Roman  painter,  whose  remorse,  for  having  in  a  moment  of 
frenzied  excitement,  killed  his  living  model,  found  no  alleviation, 
till  he  sought  it  at  the  foot  of  the  cross;  and  the  text  which  gives 
the  hint,  or  imparts  the  hope,  is  taken  from  the  painter^s  canvass, 
the  sculptor’s  marble,  or  the  musician’s  song.  We  welcome  with 
pleasure  such  delightfully  told  incidents,  and  venture  to  hope 
that  this  will  not  be  the  last  volume  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Sibree. 

AS  a  pretty  chatty  companion  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  a  railway 
journey,  when  the  jolting  of  the  carriage,  and  the  conversa¬ 
tion  of  other  passengers  preclude  the  possibility  of  either  continu¬ 
ous  thought,  or  more  abstruse  reading  Ave  recommend,  Tirelve 
Years  in  Canferhury^  New  Zealand,  icith  visits  to  the  other  Pro^ 
vinceSf  and  Reminiscences  of  the  route  Home,  throvyli  Australia, 
From  a  Lady  s  Journal.  By  Mis.  Charles  Thompson. — (Sampson 
Low,  Son,  and  Marstoii.) — The  volume  Is  an  illustration  of  the 
truth,  that  while  on  the  one  hand,  there  are  persons  who  go 
through  the  world  without  ever  seeing  anything  worthy  of  notice, 
on  the  other  there  are  some,  who  George  Borrow  like,  scarcely 
move  a  step  without  finding  something  to  amuse  and  interest 
them.  Our  authoress  belongs  to  the  latter  class  ;  she  appears  to 
liave  seen  everything  worthy  of  being  looked  at,  and  that  at 
times,  with  that  patient,  persevering  assiduity  of  purpose,  which 
characterises  some  women.  If  the  reader  does  not  meet  with 
many  very  glowing  descriptions  on  the  delights  of  travel,  he  will 
find  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  a  long  enumeration  of  the  dis¬ 
comforts  incident  to  an  unprotected  lady  on  an  overland  journey 
home  from  one  of  the  colonies. 

T)ER1IAPS  there  is  nothing  that  adds  so  great  a  charm  and 
L  attractiveness  to  the  home  circle,  as  lliat  of  reading  aloud 
during  the  long  winter  evenings,  some  agreeable  and  interesting 
volume.  For  this  purpose  Oliver  Wyndham :  a  T'aleof  the  Great 
Plague  By  the  Author  of  Naomi'' — (Jackson,  Walford,  and 
Jlodder.)— will  be  a  welcome  guest  at  many  firesides.  It  is  a 
narrative  of  the  fortunes  of  a  young  man  with  sceptical  tendencies, 
during  the  prevalance  of  the  Great  Plague  that  desolated  London 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  IT.,  with  the  scenes  of  which  we  are 
so  familiar  from  the  vivid  descriptions  of  Defoe.  Our  authoress 
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nas  ingeniously  interwoven  into  the  webb  of  her  story,  several 
well  known  incidents  of  that  awful  time.  The  volume  is  not 
only  interesting,  but  contains  same  amount  of  Instruction  like¬ 
wise,  although  it  is  not  true,  as  stated  in  one  place,  that  the 
natural  result  of  speculative  studies  is  to  end  in  iimdelity ;  many 
of  our  most  profound  speculative  thinkers  having  been  men  emi¬ 
nent  for  their  piety. 

rpHE  Bayard  Series  promises  to  be  as  charming  a  little  collec- 
A  tlon  of  pocket  companions  as  we  have  ever  seen,  judging 
from  the  two  volumes  which  have  readied  us.  The  Story  of  the 
Chevalier  Bayard,  from  the  French  of  the  Loyal  Servant,  j\L 
de  Berville,  and  others.  By  E.  Watford.  With  Notes  and  Intro¬ 
duction  hy  the  Editor. — (Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  jMarston.)  And 
St.  Louis,  Kiny  of  France.  By  the  Sire  de  Joinville.  Translated 
hy  James  Hutton. — (Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Marston.) — They 
arc,  in  truth,  most  delicate,  dainty,  and  charming  little  volumes. 
The  type  not  too  small  to  read  with  pleasure,  as  the  size  of  the 
volumes  is  just  fitted  for  a  pocket-companion,  and  the  whole 
architecture  of  the  books  such  as  may  commend  them  for  pleasant 
and  desirable  little  presents.  As  to  their  more  solid  character¬ 
istics,  those  volumes  already  furnished,  and  those  promised  too, 
are  placed  by  time  and  reputation  above  all  need  of  praise.  The 
chatty, charming  life  of  St.  Louis,  by  the  Sire  de  Joinville,  is  not 
popularly  well  known  ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  and 
characteristic  bits  of  medioeval  biography  we  possess,  while  it  is 
the  biography  of  one  of  whom  one  loves  to  read,  and  think,  and 
dream,  a  life  full  of  faults  and  mistakes,  but  the  life  of  a  great 
and  saintly  herv^  and  king.  The  Chevalier  Bayard  has  given  to 
Europe  a  household  name,  although  little  is  known  of  liim  by  the 
multitudes  who  pronounce  it.  Kunning  the  eye  over  the  life,  while 
we  meet  with  so  much  that  is  admirable  in  the  hero,  or  the  Great 
Captain,  we  may  njoice  to  think  tliat  in  some  points,  modern 
society  has  an  ideal,  even  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the  knight 
so  spotless  and  fearless.  The  selection  is  surely  as  delightful  and 
entertaining  as  the  physique  of  the  volumes  is  charming;  and  if 
Messrs.  Sampson  and  Low  extend  their  series  to  any  length,  what 
a  rare,  rich,  and  delightful  little  library  it  may  be. 


A  DELECTABLE  book  for  children  is  Our  Four-Footed  Friends. 
^  By  Mary  llowiit.  S.  W.  Partridge  and  Co.  This  copiously 
and  beautifully  illustrated  volume  is  thoroughly  worthy  of  its 
predecessors;  little  folks  will  clap  their  hands  for  joy,  and  laugh 
merrily  at  its  pleasant  stories  and  admirably  executed  pictures. 
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One  of  the  sure  ways  by  w'hich  we  do  a  scant  and  tardy  justice 
to  Our  Four  Footed  Friends,!^  the  interesting  children  in  them  ; 
our  loving  fellow  creatures  seem  to  lose  the  charm  they  have 
over  us  as  we  pass  from  the  simplicity  of  childhood ;  but 
without  giving  currency  to  merely  sentimental  feelings,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  recital  of  the  stories  of  Our  Four 
Footed  Frienth  to  the  young,  imparts  to  the  nature,  a  kindness, 
tenderness,  and  strength,  which  surrounds  them  with  some 
claims  to  regard,  when  they  become  rather  the  servants  than 
the  pets  of  men.  We  see  abundant  traces  of  Mary  llow'itt’s 
delightful  way  of  telling  a  story,  and  in  every  sense,  'we  com¬ 
mend  to  our  readers  a  very  pleasant  and  profitable  volume. 

’Al/'E  are  well  pleased  to  introduce  to  our  readers,  Paul 
'  ’  GerJiaraCs  S^Aritual  Sofigs.  Translated  ly  John  Kelly.  Alex¬ 
ander  Strahan.  To  many  readers,  this  collection  will  be  a  very 
welcome  present,  w^e  are  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know^  if  they 
have  ever  been  collected  and  translated  into  English  before,  but 
many  of  them  have  floated  about,  and  have  in  some,  with  rich 
enjoyment,  in  most  of  our  Protestant  Churches,  especially  in 
the  Moravian  irymii  Hooks.  In  the  new  translation  it  will  be 
only  by  close  looking,  that  the  reader  will  sometimes  recognise 
an  old  favourite,  but  these  versions  seem  to  deserve  every  con¬ 
fidence,  and  in  this  form,  the  reader  will  find  a  volume  rich 
in  spiritual  sweetness,  devotion,  and  sustaining  experience, 
(lerharat  has  given  inspiration  to  very  much  of  our  richest 
Protestant  melody  ;  nearly  two  hundred  years  have  gone  by, 
since  at  the  age  of  seventy,  he  went  to  his  rest  and  reward  ;  he 
lived  during  the  period  of  the  thirty  years  war,  an  eventful  life, 
a  preacher  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Perlin  and  Lcipsic,  his 
life  j)artook  of  much  of  the  agitation  of  the  period,  and  we  are 
glad  in  it  to  find  what  we  could  not  doubt  we  should  find,  the 
evidence  of  a  very  quiet  heart,  living  very  near  to  its  Kedeemer, 
and  breathing  forth  these  sweet  spiritual  airs,  which  have  a  manner 
very  much  their  owui,  and  can  scarcely  be  likened  to  any  we 
have  in  England,  though  their  nearest  resemblance  is  found  in 
the  Olney  Hymns  of  Newton  and  Cowper.  A  more  acceptable 
volume  than  this  every  way  beautiful  English  version  of  them, 
we  could  not  conceive  to  that  numerous  class  of  devout  readers, 

to  whom  a  true  hvmn  of  the  heart  is  one  of  the  richest  of 

% 

spiritual  luxuries.  A\  e  will  not  say  that  we  think  the  translator 
is  always  so  happy  as  he  might  be  in  his  rendering,  or  that  in 
some  versions,  he  has  equalled  the  force  of  some  of  the  well- 
known  hymns,  but  his  versification  is  usually  flowing,  happy,  and 
helpful. 
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Literature  of  Emblem  is  a  large  and  interesting  one,  and  is 
becoming  more  and  more  interesting,  and  sought  "after.  Most 
of  the  treasures  in  this  department,  arc  either  (piite  unknown  or 
from  their  })rice  and  rarity  (piite  outsight ;  such  works  as  the  Em- 
bleniatia  of  Schabaelins,  or  the  Alciata  and  Temblemata,’^  or  the 
Empresas  ]\Iorales"'  of  Eoria,  or  the  Regia  Via  Crnerss,  of  ""llalf- 
temus,^’  or  the  Emblems  of  Flemming  or  the  “  Aanmbrata  ”  of 
Henry  Engelgravc  these  books  are  almost  unknown  in  this  country, 
and  George  \Vit]iers^  Emblems,  is,  not  only  by  its  high  price',  but 
by  its  exceeding  rarity,  unattainable,  (iiiarli^s  has  never  been  allowed 
to  remain  long  out  of  print ;  but  Anthonie  FletchcFs  very  profita¬ 
ble,  and  most  iiroper  Simlilics  is  quite  an  unknown  prize ;  for  a 
long  time  Spencer’s  Things  Old  and  New',”  and  Cawdray’s  Store¬ 
house  ”  have  been  much  desired  and  sought  after,  and  at  length 
enterprising  Mr.  Dickenson,  gives  us  the  two  in  one  noble  cheap 
portly  volume  Things  New  and  Old;  or,  a  Storehouse  of  Illustra¬ 
tions.  By  John  Spencer y  with  a  preface  by  Thomas  Fuller y  to  vdiich  is 
added  a  Treasury  of  Similes,  by  Robert  Caiodraj/,  both  being  care¬ 
fully  edited  with  an  Introduction  by  J,  G .Pillcingtony  M.A.  (Jjondon : 
Richard  Dickinson.)  Sjiencer’s  work  has  the  advantage  of  Cawdray, 
and  those  other  mctajdior  masters  to  whom  we  have  refernnl,  that  it 
is  a  vast  collection  of  rare  r(*adings,  from  innumcrjible  books,  multi¬ 
tudes  of  them  almost  unprocurable  now' ;  it  is  iniked  a  w'ondcrful 
collection  of 

Orient  pearls  at  random  strung. 

Possibly  many  a  reader  will  think  that  many  a  Stone,  without  much 
claim  upon  his  admiration,  either  for  its  rarity,  grace  or  beauty  of 
vein  lustre  and  form,  has  found  its  wav  into  the  vast  and  too  hetro- 
genous  mass  of  things;  indeed  we  could  have  wished  to  have  sixm 
Spencer  submitted  to  a  rigid  revision,  and  a  manifold  interpolation 
from  the  multitudinous  collection  to  which  we  have  referred  ;  hut 
for  the  pojiular  purpose  it  is  most  likely  better  as  it  is,  the  people 
who  w  anted  Spencer,  w  anted  SpenccT,  and  here  he  is,  hir  more;  plea¬ 
sant  to  read  certainly,  than  in  the  big  and  bulky  folio,  and  bulky  as 
the  present  edition  is,  which  has  so  long  occupied  a  place  on  onr 
shelves  ;  the  popular  mind  seeks  with  avidity  after  these  things,  the 
Bilgriifs  Progress  is  delightful  because  it  is  a  storehouse  of 
similes  and  an  elegant  and  impressive  allegories  of  William  Adams, 
of  Hans  Anderson,  Mrs.  Gatty,  and  the  Ihshop  of  Oxford,  we  have 
illustrations  by  their  popularity  of  the  intense  eagerness  with  which 
people  like  to  have  opened  up  to  them  the  moral  and  sjhrtual  signili- 
cance  of  material  things ;  the  power  of  using  allegory  or  tigun;  is 
the  right  arm  of  the  preacher,  it  enables  him  to  do  that  which 
Archbishop  Whately  says  is  the  true  object  of  all  oratory,  to  carry 
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his  point.  A  man  like  Spencer  travelled  over  a  world  of  books  and 
crowded  his  Index  Kerum — for  he  must  have  had  some  such  thing — 
with  every  notable  image  or  allusionwhich  struck  him ;  Cawdraye 
with  his  own  eyes  saw  resemblances  in  things;  everything  of  the 
table  or  the  household,  every  object  that  met  him  in  his  walk,  be¬ 
came  alive  to  him,  and  invested  with  the  interest  of  similitude  ; 
crowds  of  analogies  for  the  same  subjects  were  suggested  to  him  ; 
ihe  one  seems  to  have  been  a  great  reader,  the  other  a  close  observer, 
in  neither  order  of  mind  would  there  seem  to  have  been  anything 
sympathetic,  to  such  a  mind  all  conclusions,  and  all  parts  of  their 
creed,  were  foregone;  farf  rom  the  highest  order  of  mental  exercise,  de¬ 
lighting  in  prettincss,  and  resemblances,  they  seem  to  have  lived  the 
life  of  parable  hunters,  and  followed  as  a  dog  follows  a  hare, 
following  it  into  all  unlikely  places,  and  compelling  it  to  skip  along 
upon  all  fours  ;  this  sort  of  imagery  is  not  imagination,  it  is  on  the 
contrary  ^‘of  fancy  all  coinpacV^  and  this  makes  the  use  of  this  kind 
of  interminable  illustrations  vicious  and  injurious  to  the  mind, 
almost  to  the  depraving  of  its  higher  powers  ;  but  these  books,  while 
they  furnish  j)lenty  of  delightful  reading  and  suggestion,  will  be  to 
the  teacher  who  throws  the  illustration  into  the  crucible  and  furnace 
of  his  own  mind,  and  allows  it  to  melt,  and  come  forth,  in  his  own 
form  of  intelligent  apprehension,  a  magnificent  repertory  and  cncylo- 
pedia  of  Shadows  on  the  Wall/’  every  shadow  in  that  case  useful  to 
hint  that  resemblance  and  analogy,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest 
guides  to  intellectual  apprehension  ;  for  this  noble  work  ^Iv:  Dickin¬ 
son  receives  our  heartiest  thanks,  and  we  hope  a  speedy  sale  will 
abundantly  encourage  his  useful  and  enterprising  exploit. 

^nilE  privilege  of  children  in  this  age  is  to  have  a  very  extensive 
literature  of  their  own,  and  among  the  many  books  published 
for  their  perusal,  they  will  welcome  with  deliglit  JEsops  Fables^ 
a  New  EdUion,  Edited  by  E  -ward  Garrett,  M.A.,xmth  one  hundred 
it  fust  rations  -(Alex  under  Strahan) — and  Edwin^s  Fairiny,  By  the 
Rev,  E,  Monro,  M,A. — (Alexander  Strahan). — We  need  say  no 
word  to  commend  our  old  Iriend  iEsop,  excepting  merely  to  re¬ 
mark  that  he  never  before  appeared  in  so  tasteful  and  attractive 
a  dress.  Edwins  Fairiny  is  a  pleasant  thoughtful  story,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  rendering  for  ckiidren  of  the  Bible  precept  to  entertain 
strangers,  unfolding  the  happy  result  of  the  stranger  becoming 
an  angel. 

A  LL  ho  feel  interested  in  life  as  it  is  in  our  distant  Colonies, 
^  will  welcome  with  pleasure  Lifers  Work  as  it  is :  or,  the 
Emigrant^ s  Home  in  Anstralia.  By  a  Colonist, — (Sampson  Low 
and  Co.) — and  Australian  Capers :  or,  Christopher  CocklFs  Colo- 
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nial  Experience,  By  Old  Boomerang,  With  an  Introduction  by 
the  Rev,  Dr,  Steel, — (George  Routledge  &  Sons). — The  first  ot‘ 
these  volumes  consists  of  a  succession  of  bright  pictures  of  the 
sunny  side  of  an  emigrant's  home  in  South  Australia,  containing 
however,  many  valuable  hints  to  those  who  intend  finding  a 
liome  so  far  from  England.  Australian  Capers  is  full  of  fun, 
frolic,  and  adventure ;  an  amusing  and  interesting  work,  de¬ 
picting  the  lights  and  shades,  the  bright  and  dark  sides  of  Aus¬ 
tralian  life.  Those  readers  who  deliglit  in  adventure  will  here 
be  fully  satisfied;  and  those  who  love  more  pathetic,  if  less 
exciting  scenes,  will  here  likewise  find  much  that  will  charm 
and  attract.  The  volumes  are  to  be  commended  as  proceeding 
from  Australian  pens,  and  as  contributions  to  Australian  litera¬ 
ture. 

TN  its  condensed  and  more  popular  form  this  life  of  Thomas 
A  Shillitoe,  the  Quaker  Missionary  and  Temperance  Pioneer, 
By  William  Tallack — (rf.  W,  Partridge) — will  be  acceptable  to 
many  readers.  The  life  of  any  man,  who  has  done  some  really 
honest  and  manly  work  in  the  world,  proves  interesting,  and 
much  more  so  if  the  worker  was  content  to  labour  on  for  the 
most  part  unappreciated  and  uncheered  by  either  public  com¬ 
mendation  or  reward.  This  was  eminently  the  case  with  Thomas 
Shillitoe — a  thoroughly  earnest  man,  whose  convictions  led  him 
to  believe  that  he  had  a  mission  to  accomplish,  and  wdjo,  with  n 
total  disregard  of  personal  considerations,  toiled  manfully  to 
perform  it.  The  volume  might  have  been  made  more  attractive 
than  it  is,  if  the  author  had  given  us  more  details,  but  still  as 
it  is,  we  heartily  welcome  it. 

WIIATEVER  inspiration  can  have  impelled  the  author  to 
send  to  us,  Imagination  and  Ratioivalism ^  an  Explanation 
of  the  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Christianity ,  by  John  Vickers^ 
(Triibner  and  Co.),  wc  know  not,  but  if  he  desired  the  expression 
of  our  assurance  that  his  book  wall  right  speedily  find  its  place 
in  the  W’aste  paper  basket,  he  has  it.  Mr.  Vickers  thinks  that 
the  origin  of  Christianity  is  illustrated  in  the  rise  of  Mormonism, 
and  to  him,  Jesus  and  Joe  Smith  seem  to  be  about  equally  vener¬ 
able  characters.  Dr.  Wardlaw  is  described  as  having  “  the  true 
spirit  of  an  ancient  magician  priest,  blind  to  his  own  trickery, 
and  unscrupulous  in  charging  fraud  upon  his  ojx)ncnts ;  l*ro- 
fessor  Moseley’s  Bampton  Lectures,  are  “a  skilful  conjuring 
process and  in  the  same  way,  throughout  the  whole  book,  the 
author  shews  that  he  can  neither  reason  like  a  man,  nor  write 
like  a  gentleman :  this  is  all  we  feel  disposed  to  say  about  a 
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book,  which  puts  itself  out  of  court,  by  cooly  assuming,  that  all 
writers  who  love  Christ,  or  vindicate  His  claim  over  human 
souls,  must  be  knaves,  fools,  and  liars ;  we  should  not  have 
touched  a  book  perfectly  worthless  in  itself,  or  turned  over  its 
pages,  had  we  not  found  it  in  our  editor^s  box. 

Mr.  DICKENSON,  we  are  glad  to  suppose,  continues  to  be 
encouraged  in  his  various  bulky  enterprises  for  reprinting 
some  of  our  desired  ancients.  We  have  before  us  A  Commentary 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  By  John  Trapp^M.A,  Reprinted 
from  the  Author  s  Large  Bdition;  edited  by  the  Rev,  Tt^.  \Vebster, 
Vol,  IV. ^  llosea  and  Malachi. — (Richard  II.  Dickenson). — 
AVe  expressed  ourselves  so  copiously  upon  the  reprint  of  some  of 
the  earlier  volumes  of  this  extraordinary  book  that  we  need  to 
say  very  little  as  characterizing  this  volume.  It  is  true,  how¬ 
ever,  that  of  the  series,  it  is  a  volume  of  peculiar  richness.  As 
a  commentary  on  the  minor  prophets,  it  furnishes  a  more  happy 
field  for  Trapp’s  peculiar  kind  of  fruitfulness.  In  addition  to 
the  commentary,  this  volume,  like  the  original,  contains  two 
works  by  Trapp,  The  Righteous  ^[a}is  Recompenee,  and  A  Trea¬ 
sury  of  Holy  Truths.  Wit  and  learning  alternately  chase  each 
other  through  all  the  pages.  Trapp  was  not  an  elegant  writer  ; 
the  heifers  with  which  he  ploughed  were  rather  rough  and  un¬ 
combed  creatures,  but  of  all  the  writers  who  have  taken  in  hand 
to  comment  at  large  upon  Holy  Scripture,  probably  none  in  our 
language  is  so  rich  and  ready  as  he.  II is  knowledge  in  all  de¬ 
partments  of  book  learning  must  have  been  immense;  his  happy 
ability  to  use  all  that  he  knew  with  singular  readiness  and  adroit- 
nest  is  most  remarkable.  The  Scriptures  yielded  to  him  stores 
of  richness,  and  he  seems  to  have  had  always  at  his  fingers  end 
the  whole  Bible,  and  to  able  at  will  to  touch  for  illustration  the 
most  remote,  recondite,  and  unsuspected  texts.  AVe  arc  very  glad 
to  see  this  most  noble  reprint,  only  regretting  that  the  marginal 
notes,  those  valuable  treasuries  of  rich  reference,  translation,  and 
allusion,  are  not  preserved  in  this  edition. 

llfE  receive  what  appears  to  be  a  new  edition  of  The  Bible 
'  *  Students'  Life  of  Our  Lord,  in  its  Historical,  Chronolo¬ 
gical  and  Geographical  Relations.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  J. 
Andrews. — (Alexander  Strahan) — We  have  expressed  our  high 
appreciation  of  this  lucid,  luminous,  thoughtful,  and,  to  Bible 
students  most  necessary,  volume  already,  in  connection  with  the 
previous  issue. 
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Hypocrisy  of  the  Age,  The,  206. 

Imperial  Loan  Society,  An,  223. 
Inadeciuacy  of  the  Workhouse  Sys¬ 
tem,  215. 

Indian  Traditions,  280, 

-  Obsequies,  279. 

Ingelow’s,  Jane,  Poems  (Reviewed), 
107. 

-  Quotations  from,  108. 

Interesting  Studies  in  Psychology, 
64. 

In  the  Town  of  Mansoul,  52. 

Jackson,  Stonewall,  General : 

-  Characteristics  of  his  Bio¬ 
graphy,  13. 

-  Character,  14. 

-  Grand  Military  Leader,  16. 

-  Views  of  Redemption,  17. 


Jackson,  Stonewall,  General : 

-  Death,  18. 

-  Burial,  19. 

Justice  s  Justice,  212. 

J.abourer  in  the  Market,  The,  370. 

-  must  cease  to  be  a  Machine, 

The,  385. 

I.ady  s  Toilet,  A,  156. 

Lax  Sabbath  Observance  among  the 
M'orking  Classes,  427. 

Legknds  : 

Adam,  Isaiali,  and  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist,  47. 

Binding  of  Satan,  49. 
j  Christ  and  the  Golden  Plovers, 
!  39. 

'  David  and  Jeremiah,  48. 
Fountain  of  Oil,  A,  40. 

I  low  Christ  went  to  School,  45. 
Holy  Grail,  150. 

Island  of  the  Blessed,  273. 

Jesus  and  the  Dragon,  41. 

-  Adam,  50. 

Jesus  and  the  Lions,  42. 

• - -  l*alm  Tree,  42. 

- AVild  Beasts,  11. 

-  Egy])tian  Idol,  44. 

-  Two  Thieves,  44. 

-  in  the  Carpenter^s  Shop,  13. 

-  Judgment  Hall,  46. 

'  King  of  Glory  and  Satan,  The,  49. 
Moowis,  280. 

Magic  Circle  of  the  Prairies,  269. 
Pottowatomies,  280. 

Satan  and  Hades,  47. 

St.  Andrew’s  Cross,  202. 

St.  Thomas  and  the  King  of  Inde, 
203. 

Temple  of  Peace,  The,  40. 

The  Golden  Circle,  39. 

'I’hc  Lost  ('hurch,  137. 

Legends  of  the  Granada  Relics,  31. 

- of  the  K('d  Ahm,  266. 

-  oftlie  Infant  Jesus,  45. 

Letter  on  the  Pastoral  Ollicc, 
469-71. 

Liddon’s  Bampton  Lecture  for  1866, 
299. 

I.ife  in  the  last  Century,  349. 
Limitations  of  Hearing,  310. 

Lord’s  Suppi  r,  The,  148. 

Love  of  Music  among  the  Working 
^  Classes,  425. 
i  Lunar  Landscapes,  262. 
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Luther’s  Letter  to  Melancthon,  335. 

Man  and  Symbolism,  199. 

-  and  Nature,  314. 

-  finds  no  rest  in  sense,  59. 

Mantle  of  Sophism,  Tlic,  1 19. 
Manning’s  (Areh.)  Claims  for  the 
Catholic,  294. 

Mannin*;,  Dr.,  Policy  of,  411. 

Marsh,  Dr. 

-  at  Kxeter  Hall,  21. 

• -  Character  of  his  Life,  22. 

- and  his  parish,  23. 

Mary,  llise  and  development  of 
Theological  Illusion,  25. 

Massaerc  of  St.  Cartholemew,  The, 
403. 

Massinger  quoted,  155. 

May  lie  (Jasper)  quoted,  152. 

Medal  of  the  Virgin,  The,  32. 
Medical  Hiographies,  3. 

Medieis,  (’atherine  de,  Kemarkahlc 
Letter  of,  401. 

Melanetlion,  Ives  et  verba  Philippus 
(Artiele)  317. 

Character  of  317. 

Luther  and  Erasmus,  318. 

Youth  of,  319. 

Early  power  of,  320. 

Close  Study  of  the  Bible,  321. 

As  Professor,  322. 

And  Luther,  323. 

-  Inaugural  Discourse,  324. 

-  Catholic  writers  on,  325. 

- On  Eckius  of  Ingoldstadt,  328. 

-  Domestic  Character  of,  329. 

-  (’liaraeter  of,  330. 

-  l(ej)ly  to  Tlieologasters,  332. 

-  s’  'rheological  Commonplaces, 

334. 

-  on  the  Uomans,  335. 

-  and  the  Eucharist,  330. 

- -  ’s  Invitations  from  Kings,  337. 

- Illness,  338. 

-  Death  of  his  AVife,  339. 

-  Death,  340. 

Memoirs  of  Prince  Albert  (Article), 
159. 

Meredith’s  (Owen),  Poems  (Article), 
42S. 

Ministerial  Psychometcr,  405. 
Miracles  and  Special  Providences, 
54. 

Modem  Ideas  of  a  Church,  138. 


Modern  Signs  of  Old  Servile  Rela¬ 
tions,  371. 

Monument  of  the  Virgin,  The,  35. 

Mystical  Views  of  Nature,  359. 

Nation  forgetting  God,  A,  218. 

Natural  Nobility  of  the  Red  Indian, 
275. 

- Religion  of  the  Red  Man,  268. 

Nature  of  the  Spirit,  The,  60. 

- of  Science, 'I'lie,  173. 

Newman  (Dr.)  (quoted),  63. 

-  on  the  Assumption  of  the  Vir- 

-Ik 

- (Francis)  on  the  Divinity  of 

Christ,  302. 

Noah,  Preaching  of,  115. 

-  Prayer  of,  117. 

- Entering  the  Ark,  118. 

Noble  virtues  of  the  Red  Man,  267. 

North  American  Review,  ((juoted), 
153. 

“  Norwood,’’  445-462. 

- Pages  of  Ana,  from,  449-445. 

Not  production,  but  distribution, 
the  Question,  383. 

Omniscience  of  the  Human  Mind, 
358. 

Opponent  of  the  Immaculate  Con¬ 
ception,  34. 

Ordinances  a  Sign  of  the  Church, 
147. 

Orpinic  Unity  of  Rome,  The,  298. 

Origin  of  the  Chinese  South  Mea¬ 
sure,  92. 

OuK  Book  Club*. 

The  Great  Possession ;  a  contri¬ 
bution  towards  the  Knowledge 
and  Education  of  the  Soul,  by 
Richard  Bell,  66,  Paternoster 
Row,  224. 

Out  of  Harness  ;  Sketches,  Narra¬ 
tive  and  Descriptive,  by  'I'hos. 
Guthrie,  D.D.  Alexander 
Straliaii,  225. 

The.  Pastor’s  Note-Book,  or  Pre¬ 
paration  for  the  Pulpit.  By 
the  late  Rev.  Benjamin  Kent. 
AV.  Kent  and  Co.,  225. 

The  Family  Pen  ;  Memorials,  Bio¬ 
graphical  and  Literary,  of  the 
'iavlor  Family  of  Ongar.  Edi- 
tc4  by  the  Rev.  Is  aac  l  ay  , 
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Our  Book  Club : 

M.A.,  two  'volumes  Jackson, 
Wulford,  and  llodder,  231. 

Su""cstivc  Coinmentarv  on  St. 
Luke  ;  with  Critical  and  llomi- 
letical  Notes,  on  an  original 
plan,  hv  Uev.  W.  II.  Van 
l)oren,  Vol.  11.  K.  1).  Dickin¬ 
son,  2i33. 

Short  Arguments  about  the 
Millenium;  Tlain  Proofs  for 
Plain  Christians,  that  the  com¬ 
ing  of  Christ  will  not  be  Pre- 
millennial ;  that  Ilis  reign  on 
Earth  will  not  be  personal.  By 
Benjamin  Charles  Young. 
Elliot  Stock,  234. 

Man’s  lienewal ;  or,  the  Work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  By  Austen 
Phelps.  Alexander  Strahan,234. 

Biblical  Commentary  on  the 
Prophecies  of  Isaiah.  By  Frank 
Debt /sell,  l).l).,  translated  hy 
the  Rev.  James  Martin,  B.  A., 
Vol.  I.  T.  and  T.  Clark,  235. 

An  Exposition,  with  Notes  un- 
fohh'd  and  applied,  on  John 
XVII.  delivered  in  Sermons 
preaehed  weekly  on  the  Lord’s- 
day  to  the  Congregation  in 
Gaunton  May^dalene.  Bv 
George  Newton.  James  Nisbet 
and  Co.,  235. 

The  Private  lictters  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  John.  By  Rev.  Samuel 
Cox.  Arthur  Miall,  235. 

The  Will-o’-t  he- Wisps  are  in 
Town  ;  and  other  new  Tales. 
By  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 
Alexander  Strahan,  2.3b. 

Dealings  with  the  Fairies.  By 
George  Macdonald.  Alexan¬ 
der  Strahan,  230. 

Memoir  of  Thomas  Archer,  D.I)., 
Minister  of  Oxenden  Chapel, 
London.  By  the  Rev.  J.  ^iac- 
farlane,  LL.l).,  James  Nisbet 
and  Co.  380. 

A  Memoir  of  Mr.  Joseph  liar- 
bottle,  Baptist  Minister  Accring¬ 
ton.  With  Selections  from  his 
Literary  Remains.  By  the  Rev. 
'I'homas  Taylor,  of  Tottlebank. 
Elliot  Stock,  388. 


Our  Book  Club : 

Damienologia  Sacra ;  or,  a  Trea¬ 
tise  of  Satan’s  Temptations.  In 
Three  Parts.  By  Richard 
(lilpiu,  M.l).,  Vicar  of  Grey-, 
stone,  (’umberland ;  edited 
with  a  Memoir.  By  the  Rev. 
A.  B.  (Jrosart,  Liverpool.  J. 
Nisbet  and  ('o.,  381). 

Remarkable  I'acts,  Illustrative 
and  C  onlirmatory  of  different 
Portions  of  the  Holy  Scripture. 
By  the  Rev  J.  Leifchild,  D.I)., 
with  a  Preface  by  his  son. 
Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hodder, 
381). 

Mrs.  Loudon’s  Entertaining 
Naturalist.  Being  Popular 
Descriptions,  'fales  and.  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  more  than  five  hundred 
Animals.  A  New  Fklition,  n* 
vised  and  enlarged.  Bv  M  .  S- 
Dallas,  F.L.S.  IJell  amiDalby. 
381). 

Saints’  Happiness,  Lectures  on 
the  Beatitudes,  and  a  Strange 
Vineyard  in  Falevstina  ;  an  Ex- 
])osition  of  Isaiah’s  Parabolic 
Song.  James  Nicliol,  31)0. 

An  Autumn  Dream  on  the  Inter¬ 
mediate  State,  and  on  the  Im¬ 
materiality  of  tlie  Mind  ;  to 
which  is  a])])ended  a  Disserta¬ 
tion  eoncerning  the  Mind  of 
the  Lowe  r  Animals.  By  John 
Shejipard.  3rd.  Edition.  Fdliot 
Stock,  300. 

Night,  a  Foem.  By  George  (Jil- 
fillan,  M.A.  Author  of  the 
“  Rards  of  the  Bible.”  Jackson, 
Walford,  and  Hodder,  300. 

Sermons  from  the  Studio.  By 
Marie  Sibree,  with  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  llev.  T.  W.  Ave- 
ling.  Jackson,  Walford,  and 
Hodder,  41)3. 

Twedve  Years  in  Canterbury,  New 
Zealand,  with  Visits  to  the  other 
Provinces,  and  Reminiscences 
of  the  route  Home,  through 
Australia,  Ac.  Fre)m  a  Laely’s 
Je)urnal.  By  Mrs.  (diaries 
'fhompson.  Sampson  Low,  Son, 
A  Marston,  491. 
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Our  Book  Club  : 

Oliver  Wyndham.  By  the  Author 
of  “  Naomi.”  Jackson,  Walford, 
and  H odder,  494. 

The  Story  of  Chevalier  Bayard, 
from  the  French.  By  de 
Berville.  By  E.  Walford. 
Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Mar- 
ston,  495. 

Our  Four-Footed  Friends.  By 
Mary  Howitt.  S.  W.  Par¬ 
tridge  &  Co.,  495. 

Paul  (ierkhard’s  Songs.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  John  Kelly.  Alex¬ 
ander  Strahan,  49G. 

Things  New  and  Old.  By  John 
Spencer.  With  an  Introduction 
by  J.  G.  Pilkington,  M.A. 
Loudon  :  John  Dickinson,  497. 
^Flsop’s  Fables,  a  New  l^dition 
Edited  by  Edward  Garrett. 
M.A.,  with  100  illustrations 
Alex.  Strahaji,  498. 

Edwin’s  Fairings.  By  the  Ilcv. 
Eh  Monro,  M.A.  Alex.  Strahan, 
498. 

Life’s  Work  as  it  is  :  or,  the  Emi¬ 
grant’s  Home  in  Australia.  By 
a  Colonist.  Sampson  Low  & 
Co.,  498. 

.Australian  Capers  ;  or  Christopher 
Cockle’s  Colonial  Experience. 
Bv  Old  Boomerang.  With  an 
Introduction  by  the  Kt  v.  Dr. 
Steel.  Koutledgc  &  Sons,  498. 

Pantheon  of  the  Chinese,  The  95. 
Pastoral  otficc,  Letters  on  the,  409- 
471. 

Penn,  William : 

-  Early  Life,  82. 

-  and  his  Father,  83. 

-  I'ather’s  Dying  Words,  SI. 

-  in  America,  85. 

-  'I'reaty  of  Onas,  80. 

-  Intluencc  at  Court,  88. 

Penn’s  and  Pennington’s,  (Article) 
77. 

Perc-la-Chaisc,  Visit  to,  ‘2. 
Persecution  for  a  Starling,  344. 

- the  Nemesis  of,  (Article),  398. 

Philosophy  of  a  Brick,  The,  209. 
Philosopher  and  his  Wife,  The, 
103. 


Piano  Vibrations,  312. 

Blanche’s  History  of  Costumes, 
(quoted),  154. 

Poetry  of  Necessity,  The,  193. 

-  not  of  Faith,  The,  195. 

- of  Diseased  Sentiment,  441. 

- of  the  Red  Man’s  Realm,  265. 

Preachers,  Three  Living,  473. 
Poetical  AVorks  of  Owen  Meredith, 
428. 

Poetry  : 

Artist  (The),  434. 

Apprenticed,  108. 

A  Wish,  194. 

Comets,  392. 

Ihnpedoclcs  on  Etna,  190. 

Form,  438. 

Home,  133. 

Hymn  to  Fire,  395. 

Liie  of  Dreams,  392. 

Life  Tapestry,  132. 

Lines  on  Goethe,  189. 

-  on  the  first  Grey  Hair,  28S. 

-  Grand  Chartreuse,  187. 

Madame  la  Marquis,  432. 

Man  and  Nature,  435. 

Midges,  430. 

Morn  of  May,  108. 

Music  and  the  Universe,  395. 

On  the  Removal  of  some  Family 
Pictures,  280. 

Omnipresence  of  the  Deity,  437. 
Prnycr  ('I'he),  of  Faith,  443. 
Pul])it,  History  of  the  (Article), 
407. 

Saturday  Review^  129. 

Small  People,  432. 

Sonnets  to  Elizabeth  Browning, 

133. 

Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof,  284. 

Stonewall  .Tackson’s  Way,  15, 

The  Cuckoo-clock,  283. 

The  Discovery  of  Neptune,  394. 

I  The  Mariner’s  Hymn,  287. 

!  The  cuddle  Watch,  109. 

I  The  Portrait,  439. 

!  The  Hiver,  291. 

I  The  Snow  Waste,  127. 

I  The  Story  of  the  Master  Ship- 
r  wright,  113.  . 

To  Death,  291. 

When  the  Night  and  Morning, 
Meet,  131. 
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Poetry : 

Youth  and  Calm,  I8b. 

Pilate,  394. 

Pis-Aller,  193. 

Prayer  of  the  Lonely  Student, 

111. 

Poetical  Works  of  Mrs.  Southey 
(Article),  282. 

Political  Economy  versus  Woi*king 
Men,  37o. 

Pope  and  the  Immaculate  Concep¬ 
tion,  The,  25. 

-  Pius,  297. 

Poor  Law,  The,  214. 

Prince  Albert : 

-  Character  of  his  Biography 

159. 

-  Birth  of,  IbO. 

-  And  the  May-flower,  161. 

-  Birthplace  of,  162. 

-  Education  of,  162. 

-  Letter  to  the  Queen,  163. 

-  Proposed  Marriage,  164. 

-  Courtshij),  165. 

-  Visit  to  England,  166. 

-  Preliminaries  to  the  Marriage, 

-  A  Protestant,  170. 

-  Bcception  in  England,  171. 

- Character  of,  172. 

- Nature  of  Science,  On  the,  173. 

- Cliaractcr  of  his  Speeches,  174. 

-  on  National  Education,  175. 

-  on  Statistical  Science,  176. 

-  on  the  Task  of  Science,  1 77. 

-  Harmonious  Culture  of,  179. 

-  Admiration  for  Mendelssohn, 

180. 

- Speech  at  the  Exhibition  of 

1851.  181. 

-  and  England,  182. 

- Home  Lite  of,  183. 

I*rofcssor  Tyndall  on  Sound  (Arti¬ 
cle),  307. 

Progess  of  Popery  in  China,  105. 
Province  of  Culture,  The,  186. 
Psychical  Study  and  Causation,  57. 
Purcel’s  Church  and  State,  296. 

Rabotcau,  The  Family  of,  405. 
Railway  Accommod,ation  and  Ex¬ 
pense,  67. 

Bail  ways  and  Com])anics,  74. 
Railways  and  Civilization,  70. 


Railway  Government,  73. 

-  System,  The,  66. 

Rapid-  Disappearance  of  the  Red 
Man,  2G2. 

Real  Strength  of  the  Church,  The, 
306. 

Recent  'rypes  of  Christian  Life  and 
Character  (Article),  1. 

Red  Indian’s  Idea  of  Another  World, 
The,  172. 

Recent  Poetesses  (Article),  106. 

-  Astronomical  Discovery, 

Reid,  Dr.  J. 

-  Profound  Knowledge,  4. 

-  Conversion,  5. 

- Death,  6. 

RefinementvS  of  Modern  Observa¬ 
tion,  356. 

Reform  Act  of  1832,  423. 

Relation  of  Psychical  Studies  to 
Miracles,  55. 

Relics  of  the  Saints,  326. 

Religious  Biographies,  Character  of, 

o 

Revolutions  in  Sixty  Years,  68. 

Rhaj)sody  of  Jean  Paul,  A,  301. 

Roman  Catholicism  and  Civil 
Society,  295. 

Rose  Wentworth,  457. 

Royal  Courtshij),  165. 

Sabbath  Observance,  J.ax  amongtho 
Working  Classes,  427. 

Sacraments,  143. 

tSaf.uriiaj/  J^ei'iew  (quoted),  156. 

Saving  the  Sun  ntid  Moon  in  Kcli2)se, 
97. 

Second  Series  of  Ultra  montuin' 
I'lssays  (Article),  2'9  h 

Sergeant’s  Starling,  'i’.ie,  3,41. 

Scie  nce  of  Benevolence,  The  (Arti¬ 
cle),  212. 

Shrewdness  of  the  Red  Indian,  281. 

Signs  of  the  Regime  of  I.abour,  369. 

Shuttleworth’s  Sir  P.  Kay,  Re|)ort 
on  the  Oj)crative’s  Condition,  417. 

Social  Science  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
The,  378. 

Sophisms  of  the  Schoolmen,  247. 

Soul  and  Spirit  discriminated,  61. 

Southev’s  (Mrs.)  Poems,  Character 
of,  283. 

Spanish  Nun  and  the  Virgin,  32. 
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Spell-bound  Attraction  of  the  Indian 
Legends,  271. 

Stability  of  the  Solar  System,  364. 
Steadfastness  of  the  Divine  Order, 

145. 

Stories  of  the  Red  Indian,  281. 

Story  of  the  God  of  Swine,  A,  96. 

-  of  Master  Shipwright,  The, 

113. 

Superstitions  about  Thunder  and 
Lightning,  99. 

Symbolism,  Interest  of,  197. 

-  of  the  Church,  209. 

-  in  Colour  and  Architecture, 

201. 

-  of  Persons,  202. 

-  Legendary  Character  of,  203. 

-  and  the  lied  Indian,  204. 

Tennyson  (quoted),  150. 

Testimony  arrived  from  Folly, A  ,  51, 
The  Labour  Crisis  (Article),  365. 
The  Poet  of  Culture  (Article),  84. 
The  Torch  and  the  Pen,  327. 

The  True  Church,  139. 

Three  Living  Preachers,  473. 

Thom’s  (Dr.)  Soul  and  Spirit  (quo¬ 
ted),  62. 

Thomas  Carlyle’s  Last  Sermon 
(Article),  204. 

Trades’  Union,  367. 

Travelling  in  the  Olden  Time,  243. 
Tree  Igdrasil,  The,D98. 

Two  Classes,  The,  216. 

Two  Novels  (Article),  341. 

Two  Novels  of  New  England  Life, 
(Article),  445. 


Tyndall’s  (Professor)  Character  o^ 
Works,  308. 

-  on  Miracles  and  Providences, 

54. 

-  Heat  as  a  Motion  (quoted),  56. 

Unhealthful  Fancies,  439. 

Verba  sine  re  Erasmus  (Article),  237. 

Views  of  the  Origin  of  the  Church, 
140. 

Virgin,  and  her  Worshippers,  The, 
32. 

Visions  of  the  Romish  Church, 
The,  38. 

Way  of  the  Church,  The,  150. 

Webster  (Airs.  Augustus),!: 

-  Character  of  her  genius,  119. 

-  Poems,  120. 

-  Quotations  from ,  1 2 1 . 

What  Christ  was  to  Philo 
300. 

MTiat  the  Heavens  teach,  360. 

What  Studies  do  not  tend  to  Panthe¬ 
ism,  63. 

AVhat  will  the  F uture  be  ?  71. 

Who  is  to  take  care  of  the, Giant  ? 
76. 

W or d  of  a  Kin  g.  The,  8 1 .  , 

Wordsworth,  Quotation  from,  179. 

Working  Man’s  Ih’ogrcss,  (Article), 
413. 

- Classes,  Love  of  Music  among 

the,  425. 
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